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THE GOOD BOOK 


The Holy Bible . . . its origin, development and 
influence on mankind through the ages . . . is 
strikingly portrayed in the color slidefilm, “The Good 
Book,” produced for The American Bible Society 


by The Jam Handy Organization. 


Both the spiritual and the historical significance of 
I 

the greatest document of all time are here vividly 

pictured through a dramatic integration of color 


films and dialogue. 


For similarly absorbing treatment of any good subject 
worthy of group coverage ... for visual presentations 
that appeal to both mind and eye .. . call in 
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harness the *HOME POWER of the 


New York Journal-American 


N New York, “home” can mean anything from 

a convenient Manhattan apartment toa ranch 
house in the suburbs. Homes are as diversified 
as the city itself... yet they are the same. 

To all New Yorkers home is a place of 
warmth and companionship, of rest after a days 
work. It is a place to sleep and eat, a place for 
family gatherings, conversations and everyday 
buying decisions. 

To all New Yorkers it is the most important 
place in the world and the newspaper they take 


into their homes is the most important newspaper 
in the world. 

For more than half a century the Journal- 
American has been carried into more New York 
homes than any other evening newspaper. Today 
it is chosen by 4 of every 10 families...112,000 
more than the second evening paper; 264,000 
more than the third. 

In 1953, as before, advertisers in the home- 
going Journal-American will reach New York's 
largest evening audience by a vast margin. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


JANUARY 15, 


Advertising Units in 
N.E.D. To Date 


52 i cnllienetinestiieetiontientiedbeiad 


An 18% gain in 
advertising sales leads 


We're mighty happy about 
that first figure . . . but adver- 
tisers are even happier about 
the second one! 


In spite of a marked slump 
during the steel strike last 
June and July, the gain in 
inquiries produced by N.E.D. 
has kept well ahead of the 
new records established for 
advertising carried. The cur- 
rent rate of inquiry produc- 
tion is actually higher than 
the charts above indicate. 


Every day, more alert adver- 
tising men are using N.E.D. 
... because today, when sales 
leads are becoming increas- 
ingly important, N.E.D. is 
delivering more for each 
advertising dollar invested 
than ever before in its history. 


®@ 66,400 COPIES (Total Distribution) 


@ 200,000 READERS 
@ in 40,209 PLANTS 


A PENTON PUBLICATION 
1213 West Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio ICCA] 
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Sales Produced 


A 26.7% gain in 


Soles Movagerenl 
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ADVERTISING 


Acme Beer's TV "Round Table”: 
It's More than a Sales Builder 


It was a major factor in the achievement of a 35% increase 
in sales, and educators make classroom grist of its panel 
discussions. 
By Eliot Stoutenburgh Jr., Advertising Manager, Acme 
Breweries 


What Makes Quick Click? 


It set out to meet broader news interests of both sexes. Pre- 
senting facts briefly in a handy package for a dime, it wins 
1.3. million circulation. More advertisers aim more ads at 
this new market. ; 


Now Manufacturers Rep 
Gets into Co-Op Ads 


Julian Stark is an agent representing a number of manufac- 
turers of chemical housewares. In New York, he shows how 
to tie stores and producers together in full-page co-op adver- 
tisements. Will he start a trend? 


CORRESPONDENCE 


How to Put Warmth and Friendliness 

Into Your Sales Letters 
The building of good will is a long-haul operation. Much of 
it is done through what we term form letters. There are about 
a dozen in all. In this article, Mr. Smallwood tells what 
makes an effective acknowledgement of order letter. 
By Robert E. Smallwood 


EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


A Booklet to Greet 

Your Plant Visitors 
A sampling of ideas from 8 factory callers’ booklets shows 
how public relations departments build good will among 
salesmen and sight-seers. 


GENERAL 


Things You Ought to Know 
About 1953 Tariff Legislation 


Want to protest—or support—current tariffs on your products ? 
Here’s a guide on where to go, what to savy, and how you must 
say it. The Eisenhower administration will have to decide to 
extend, modify, or junk the present law, which expires 
June 30. 

By Jerome Shoenfeld, Washington Editor 


MANAGEMENT 


Sales Wins a Bigger Voice 

On Biggest-Company Boards 
Among directors of 30 leading consumer and_ industrial 
manufacturers — with combined volume of $43.6 billion — 
‘marketing experience” gained slightly in 10 years, at ex- 
pense of engineering, finance, law, production. It’s highest 
in foods, tobacco; low in rubber, motors. 
By Lawrence M. Hughes, Special Feature Editor 


MARKETS 


Looking for 1953's Best Market? 
Then Train Your Sights on Canada 


A. G. Mezerik 56 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT 


Now the Tea Bag 
Gets a New Competitor 


It’s the Teamaker, and its sponsor, the former general sales 
manager for Silex, plans to make it an important small appli 
ance. It’s sold with a tea-making demonstration. 


PACKAGING 


How "Little Stinkers” 
Make a Million in Sales 


All because Mr. and Mrs. Knudson saw that stores had to 
pay out their own money for a gift package for handkerchiefs, 
they created the kind of package the retailers’ customers 
would gladly buy. Now store gift sales and profits go up. 


PUSLIC RELATIONS 


“Everybody Hates a Truck Driver’: 
True or False? 


At least as far as Pacific Intermountain Express is concerned, 
false. This company has built a remarkable public relations 
program in which its truck drivers are practicing good Sa- 
maritans whenever they meet distress on the road. 

By Parkman Sayward, Vice-President, Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co. 


SALES AIDS 


Pequot Puts the Feel 
Back into the Sheets 


A woman’s time-honored habit of getting the feel of the goods 
was disrupted when bed sheets were put into sealed packages. 
Now with a swatch board she can feel four types—and see 
how they look after 100 washings, too. . 


SALESMANSHIP 
Don't be a Half Failure! 
I'wo not-so-mythical salesmen shoot the breeze about tested 


ways to their kind of success. 
By Philip Salisbury and Arthur A. Hood 


SALES PROMOTION 


25 Big Stores Join Pleetway 
In Sleep Clinic Promotions 


The problem: To get better presentation, at point-of-purchase, 
of Pleetway pajamas’ exclusive product features. A packaged 
promotional plan won retail cooperation mae 


Who's Behind the “New Look" 
In Today's Banks? 


A St. Louis contractor, with plenty of merchandising savvy, 
is helping bankers shake that mausoleum feeling. He packs 
sales literature full of statistics on what happens after a bank 
modernizes, and his salesmen ask for the order—now. 

By Earl Klein, Director of Sales, Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation of America - : ; 


SALES TRAINING 


Snap-On Trains Salesmen 
To Talk Benefits 


Earnings have increased an average of 36% for the men who 
have participated in these practical salesmanship schools. 
By Paul J. Schutt, Snap-On Tools Corp. . 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index 139 Readers’ Service 
Advertising 130 Sales Trends (Industrial) 
Comment 15 Scratch Pad 

The Human Side 8 Significant Trends 
Marketing Pictographs 65 They're in the News 
People and Their Ideas 40 Worth Writing For 
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10,348 
ADVERTISERS 


38,943 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Thomas Register of Ameri- 
can Manufacturers for 1953 
went to press with this 
record. 


93.4% renewal by the 9,956 
advertisers in the 1952 Edi- 
tion, coupled with hundreds 
of unsought testimonials 
attest to profitable T.R. 
advertising for diversified 


U.S. Industry. 


Thomas Register produces 
Sales Leads, not mere in- 
quiries. T.R. is not read for 
editorial content — it is 
consulted When Buying is 
Contemplated. 


| Gt Pays to Advertise in 


REGISTER 


The Only Paid Circulation in the Field — ABC 94% Paid 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. 


461 Eighth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 
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SEARS new MULTI - 
MILLION DOLLAR STORE 


To keep pace with the growth of the city and county, Sears has 
expanded its San Diego retailing operation by providing a shopping 
headquarters that will measure up to the finest of the company’s 
properties anywhere in the nation, according to Manager S. A. 
Epstein. The new Sears store has 1300 employees — 700 more than 
at the old location. The year round air-conditioned building contains 
193,000 square feet — three times more than at the former location. 
Modern parking facilities accommodate 8000 cars daily. “Our just 
completed store,” says Epstein, “brings to full realization plans which 
have been more than seven years in the making by the company. We 
have complete confidence in the sound economic future of San Diego.” 
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Again in 1952 
The Milwaukee Journal Led the World 
in Total Advertising . .. 49,445,000 Lines 


hs === 
wv 
State's Death \ Rose Bowl Bon Wort pa 
Toll Reaches Except 2° PS Te 
16 for Holiday Seon . 


The Largest Volume Ever Carried 


by Any Publication in Any Year 


Design of complex avionics systems draws heavily on spe- ; eta 
cialized know-how from each member of an engineering team : ae ‘ i : 
such as this group at Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co, . 


*Avionics provides the eyes, the brain and the muscle for modern military and commercial 
aircraft. It accounts for 33 per cent of the cost of military planes and amounts to 75 per cent 
-of the price of guided missiles. 

Because of Avionics growing use, engineers must seek ways to make equipment smaller, 
lighter, capable of withstanding extreme temperatures of heat and cold, and most of all make 
Avionics unfailing. For these Engineers, AVIATION WEEK is the most trusted and dependable 
source of information on latest developments in the Avionics field because it is the only 
magazine that regularly reports on this highly complex and specialized subject. 


Sictia AVIATION WEEK 


It's the same with men outside of Avionics . . . important people in Research, Management, 

Engineering, Production and Maintenance, Scientists, Military Experts and Aviation Special- 

ists of the Services find AVIATION WEEK their indispensable source of Aviation Intelligence. 

They know that only through world-wide editorial resources . . . reinforced by the largest 

and most experienced full-time editorial staff in our Industry .. . can their information needs 

be supplied. They know also that only through a weekly publishing schedule can they keep 

pace with the Industry’s startling developments. : 
If you need information on the sales opportunities of this multi-billion dollar market, 

write now to AVIATION WEEK for “AVIATION WEEK Reports on the Market it Serves,” a 40 

page, illustrated booklet. 


Look to the Sky for your Market. AVIATION WEEK 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION — ABC © ABP 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Other Advert ale Office Atlant Go Bost Ma Chico 
Mict l Jor g Los Angele Calif 


ar mate BS 


Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas Tex Detroit, 


Son Francisco, Calil.; St Lo Mo. 


*Electronic and Electrical Equipment used in A 


n January of 1951, Car- 
gill's new Miracle Green lawn 
seed showed less than 1%, 
brand preference ip the St. 
Paul Consumer Analysis. The 
following spring, however, 
Cargill's agency, Bruce 8B. 
Brewer & Co., placed full 
page color newspaper adver- 
tisements in St. Paul along 
with strong dealer merchan- 
dising to drive for the peak 
spring business. Result — in 
January of 1952, Miraole 
Green was practically tied 
with two other leaders for 
second place with an I1%/, 
stated brand preference in the 
St. Paul Consumer Analysis. 


What about 1952? 


Well, Cargill repeated the 
dose this last spring. The 
patient is doing fine, thank 
you, and the (953 Consumer 
Analysis will tell the story. 


St. Paul was a logical 
city for this promotion be- 
cause it is a "hot" lawn and 
garden market. Just think, 
over 81°, of all St. Paul fam- 
ilies aré responsible for the 
lawn around the dwelling in 
which they live. Yes, and 60°/, 
of all St. Paul families buy 
lawn seed. Remarkable also 
is the number of families 
(44°/,) who maintain regular 
flower aqardens and those 
(30°%/,) who maintain regular 
vegetable gardens. 

The point is that regard- 
less of the product, if you ad- 
vertise it at the right time 
and with the right copy, local 
newspapers will sell it in the 
right quantities. 


The Wizard of Aaah's! 


The man who has provoked the most oooh’s and aaah’s in the 
never-never land of radio and television giveaway shows is a 31-vear- 
old promotional Wizard, Al Petker of Hollywood. ; 


The planting of product plugs on radio and TV shows is almost 
as old as radio itself—and so are the giveaway programs. However, 
from Los Angeles comes a new angle—using radio contests to attract 
new customers and to crash “closed” markets. 


Probably none of the “contestants” realizes he or she has been an 
important agent in one of the most clever distribution-forcing plans 
yet devised for product promotion: 


“In addition to the hard-sell, we've added the soft, insidious-sell,” 
says tall, jovial Al Petker, for seven years dispenser-impressario of 
more than $7 million in gifts on 300 Petker-originated competitions 
on radio and TV from coast to coast. 


Gratifying to the disc-jockey’s 365-days-a-year Santa Claus and 
his clients, is that many of the products introduced as giveaways 
have proved exceptionally successful. For example, he gave away the 
first creme nail polish on the market, introduced an ice-cream bon-bon 
sensation through movie houses and has promoted a new confection 
breakfast roll. 


° 
St Pant, Dispatch 
“Kr Tioeopts wWEewitrartt: 
Pioucer Press SOME FOR FUN ... Al makes like Santa 12 months a year. He gives these things to 


RIDDER * JOHNS, INC. — REPRESENTATIVES people ... His clients love him for it, too. 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO _ « DETROIT 
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THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


Morning and Sunday ' kvening 


In Indianapolis as in Bagdad . . . there’s a potent pair on the job to min- 
ister continuously to your every want. In the morning, the big medicine 
is The Indianapolis Star, Indiana’s largest newspaper. Evenings, it’s 
The Indianapolis News, the state’s number-one evening paper, 96% 
home-delivered. Together, they give you the prescription for healthy 


sales in this 2-billion dollar market which includes all of central Indiana. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


YOUR FIRST TEAM FOR SALES IN INDIANA 
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Big enough to hold 


30 FOOTBALL FIELDS 


under one Foundry roof! 


The Government 

Cast Armor plant 

operated by Ameri- 

can Steel Foundries 

is a giant by any 
standard of comparison—over 30 acres 
under one roof! 


Plants like this are becoming more and 
more typical of the trend in foundries to- 
day—up-to-the-minute in design and equip- 
ment—geared for high speed production 
to meet the ever-growing demand for cast- 
ings. This dynamic industry is one of the 
most active of all industrial markets. 


foundries spend over $1.000,000 hourly 
for materials and supplies! 


value added by manufacture by found- 
ries is $12,000,000 daily! 


total value of foundry production ap- 
proximates $104,000,000 weekly! 


foundry capital investment in plant 
facilities and equipment exceeds 
$8,000,000 a month! 


The way to blanket this dynamic industry 

is through your advertising in FOUNDRY. 

It will reach over 45,000 foundrymen who 

influence buying in the foundries which 

account for 94% of all castings production. 

Do You Have This Marketing Guide? 
“How To Sell The Foundry 
Market" is free. Write us or 
ask your FOUNDRY repre- 
sentative and a copy will be 
mailed to you. 


FOUNDRY 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Here’s how the contests work: The disc-jockey or master of cere- 
monies tosses out a simple question. Everyone who answers gets a 
prize—not an expensive one but Petker trades on the old urge to 
get something for nothing. He keeps his contests simple because “we 
want a lot of winners.” 


All the correspondence from contestants eventually reaches this 
crown prince of gimmicks in his Hollywood office where a staff of 
seven secretaries compiles them into a mailing list that has reached 
800,000 names and is growing rapidly. This list is his ‘“‘Radio-TV 
Contest Club” and from time to time names are picked from the list 
and sent additional gifts. They don’t even have to write in or answer 
a question. This is where product promotion enters the picture. The 
giveaway isn’t so philanthropic as it appears. 


The names are selected with an eye to breaking closed markets for 
a Petker client. (The manufacturers who furnish the loot, also pay 
the bills for Petker’s operation. ) 


A case in point: Baker Boy Bakeries, Los Angeles, manufacturer 
of Baker Boy confection roll which has 90% distribution in L.A. 
and is entering Texas. As Baker Boy enters a market, residents are 
sampled through Petker’s contest list for that area. Those on the list 
get a card reading: “Congratulations! You have won a Baker Boy 
confection roll on the blank Show. Your grocer will honor this cer- 
tificate upon presentation. Thank you, Al Petker. Radio-~T'V Club.” 
The card tells the grocer that coupon will be redeemed by salesman 
in accordance with terms of the offer. 


“The average housewife is indignant if the market doesn’t have 
what she wants,” says Al, “And we know that people who are extro- 
verted enough to answer radio and TV contests will give the market 
manager a bad time until he stocks the product.” 


.-.and Bon Bons, too! 


Another example of the forcing distribution techniques was made 
with Pat DiCicco’s Bon Bon ice cream sold through movie theaters 
(SM, Nov. 20 p. 60). Highly salable, the line was also a natural 
for stores but local retailers all had contracts with dairies. After the 
movie house success, Petker moved in to get food market distribution. 
He sent out the usual cards entitling club members to four free boxes 
(retailing at a dime each). He concentrated on one area at a time. 
After market managers got a few calls they started stocking the 


Bon Bons. 


Promotions usually only supplement regular advertising of these 
clients but they give a much greater ratio of return than a like amount 
added to the advertising budget, says Petker. ““They will increase 
advertising value tenfold with a small additional promotional ex- 
penditure.” 


All a radio performer need do is to use the packaged show as it is. 
Petker provides the rules, the prizes and distributes the prizes or 
certificates to winners. In return he asks for two things: A straight 
commercial type of plug for the product being promoted and offered 
as a prize, and the mail sent in by contestants. 


Mr. Petker doesn’t regard his promotions as a substitute for adver- 
tising by any means. “But,” he says, “they do get a product’s name 
before the public and the trade until a small company has grown 
enough to do an effective advertising job on its own.” 


At 31, Petker has given away more merchandise than most sales- 
men sell in a lifetime through his “big-hearted”’ enterprise. Undoubt- 
edly, if women were to cast their vote for the most popular man in 
Hollywood, it would be a landslide—not for Gable, Power, Mature 
or Taylor—but for Al Petker. 
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31/2 BILLION DOLLAR 
FARM MARKET 


Gross Cash Farm Income 
(1951 Sales Management Figures) 


MISSOURI $1,273,738,000 
KANSAS ... 1,069,765,000 
OKLAHOMA ...... 622,142,000 
ARKANSAS 628,092,000 


Here is a farm market >f attractive proportions which presents unusual on- 
portunities for advertisers. lt is a market which is covered thoroughly by 
The Weekly Star Farmer, the farm publication of The Kansas City Star 
Company—see the figures below: 


WEEKLY STAR FARMER COVERAGE 


Weekly Star 
Number ot Farmer Percentage 
Farms Subscribers of Coverage 


230,041 183,439 80% 


131,382 134,581 102% 
142,253 84599 59% 
182,417 60,938 33% 


If you are interested in developing sales in 
the Midwest farm market, write the 
Weekly Star Farmer for full information. 


Weekly Star Farmer 


Kansas City 


1729 Grand Ave. 202 S. State St. 15 E. 40th St. 
. HArrison 1200 WeEbster 9-0532 Murray Hill 3-616! 
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How to turn 


Pacific Mills nets vast 


‘ Their idea and planning... 


Brains behind the Contour sheet operation, left to right: Jack 
1D. Lesslie, Promotion Director;William J. Luke, Sales Manager; 
(back to camera) J. A. Ford, Manager Wide Sheeting Depart- 
ment; J. E. Bradley, Vice-President of Sales, Cotton and 
Rayon Division; M. Gordon Gay, Merchandising Supervisor. 


CY Grew into sales... 


Six times as many Pacific sheets are sold 
today as were in 1949. Fitted sheets now 
represent 15 to 20% of total sheet market. 
Here, Lou Molnar of Pacific Mills 
discusses sales progress with Aaron J 
Mershen of Stern Bros., New York City. 


“i Supported by 


quality 
control... 


2800 employees at 
Lyman, South 
Carolina, work under 
experienced leadership 
of Clifford Hayes, 
Vice-President in 
charge of manufac- 
turing. Pictured here 
are Harold Fowler, 
William Nunally, 
and Grady Brooks. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


a Bright Idea into a Big Business 


increase in pioneering “Contour” sheet ...“most important women’s magazine” helps 


From the moment the Contour sheet came on the market in 1949— 
following ten years of experimental work—national magazines carried 
the bulk of its advertising. 


Since that time, Ladies’ Home Journal has run 36 consecutive 
pages of Contour sheet advertising—the only women’s magazine to 
carry such a schedule. 


Speaking of the job the Journal has done, M. Gordon Gay, 
Merchandise Manager of Pacific’s Cotton and Rayon Division, says: 


“*We chose the Journal because it is the most important women’s 
magazine. And because it offers excellent editorial atmosphere for our 
product, as well as good coverage in a variety of age groups.’’ 


Anyone who has goods, or ideas, to sell to women is well advised to 
place his advertising in a medium which has earned the largest, the most 
believing audience of women in the world . . . Ladies’ Home Journal. 


7}, Ard powerful advertising... 


Because women do most of the 
buying for the home, it made sense 
to Pacific Mills to use the biggest 
women’s magazine (Ladies’ Home 
Journal) consistently. The following 
facts prove Journal power: 


1. BIGGEST circulation . . . bigger 
than any magazine ever edited for 
women... nearly 5,000,000. 


eee 2. BIGGEST newsstand sales . . 
ae topping every other magazine in the 
JOURNAL world carrying advertising. 


— New manufacturing methods... _— nome T rh al 
Special equipment is necessary. Because of the rigid 


necessity for Contours staying exactly the same size, 
they are Sanforized* labeled. (Sanforized® is another ... the magazine 
consistent Journal advertiser.) And because wide 

sheeting must be used for fitted sheets, the first of new horizons 
100-inch compressive shrinkage machine ever made 

was set up at Lyman. Other special equipment sews, 

binds, packages sheets. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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HOURS SPENT PER DAY 
IN AVERAGE IOWA HOME 


\ 


LISTENING TO RADIO 
10.35 HOURS 


ALL OTHER (Eating, Etc.) 
4.40 HOURS 


“JUST RESTING” 
2.06 HOURS 


READING DAILY NEWSPAPER 
1.17 HOURS 


: 


WORKING IN THE HOME 
7.92 HOURS 


Q 


WATCHING TELEVISION 
2.64 HOURS 


aK 
PLAYING OR ‘‘NOTHING”’ 
1.60 HOURS 


«fh o> 
Soy s : 


$4 Ma xd 


VISITING WITH SOMEONE 
1.06 HOURS 


RADIO 
LISTENING 
DOMINATES 


IOWA 


a 


READING MAGAZINE 
-79 HOURS 


READING WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
-17 HOURS 


HOME 
LIFE! 


—AND WHO is towa’s BEST 
ADVERTISING BUY! 


Radio listening is far and away the most dominant 
lowa home. Time spent 
“Working in the Home” is the only close com- 
petition! 


activity in the average 


These facts were taken from the 1952 Lowa Radio- 
Television Audience Survey. They were compiled 
from “In-Home Activities Diaries” kept quarter- 
hour by quarter-hour by 1,164 lowa families the 
day following personal interviews by trained 
researchers. 

The 1952 Study proves again that, in Lowa, radio is 
far more than a leisure-time source of relaxation. 
lowans, depend upon radio for news, weather and 
market reports, for home-making hints and recipes, 
Tor music and entertainment, for educational 
enlightenment and spiritual guidance. Radio 
penetrates and reflects lowa life! 


W Inl © 


+ for lowa PLUS # 


Des Moines . . .. 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita University and his staff 
personally interviewed 9,143 families for the 1952 
Study. Their response has furnished much new 
and authentic data which will be of greatest value 
to every advertising and marketing man who has 
a stake in lowa. Write today for your copy of 
the 1952 Survey or ask Free & Peters. It will 
be sent you free, of course. 


P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


e 
s cy FREE & PETERS, INC. 


National Representatives 
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COMMENT 


Weakest Link in Sales Management? 


The further we go with study of reasons for turnover on sales 
torces, the more we are convinced that a substantial proportion of it 
is traceable to management's failure to research, analyze, organize 
and write down all it can possibly learn about the most efficient tech 
niques for selling its own products. And, thereafter, to use the find 
ings for basic training and re-training. 


Management too often assumes that the salesman has the wit and 
the analytical ability to do this for himself. “The most common mis 
take on management's part is to load the salesman with product 
information, then to shortchange him on the technique of sales-build- 
ing. This chore—that of spelling out in complete detail what must 
be done to develop wants and present benefits to the point where the 
prospect is ready to buy—is management's responsibility. That seems 
like an elementary thought, but the fact is that very, verv few com- 
panies can produce any blueprint which shows with complete clarity 
what a salesman has to think and do and say to bring back an order. 


We direct the attention of SM’s readers to this basic need at this 
time because we are offering a practical “for instance” which shows 
how one company has successfully done such a job. The company is 
Snap-On Tools Corp. In this issue, page 74, you will find the story 
ot the training meetings at which the company’s salesmen are exposed 
to a detailed analysis of the A B C’s of selling Snap-On tools. In the 
February 1 issue, we follow with a condensed report of the firm’s 
analysis of successful sales techniques. 


When a new man, or an older man who is barely making the grade, 
asks you, ““What do 1 have to do and say to make a sale?” do you 
have the complete answer? Is it organized, spelled out, written down, 
with such clarity that a 15-year old boy can understand it? If you 
have such an analysis, are you using it properly? If the answer to any 
or all ot these questions is “No,” then you have one valid explanation 
of the reason some men who looked mighty good to you have not been 
able to make the grade. 


Another "For Instance" 


There are only three reasons why a salesman fails: the man is tem- 
peramentally unfit for sales work and should get out of it entirely; 
he isn’t working; or he isn’t working right. 


In the comment which precedes these paragraphs, we were con 
cerned with the basic need for every company to be prepared to tell its 
men, with fine exactitude, how to work right. Let’s look at an ex 
ample from the life insurance business. 


Within the past year a management group in the life insurance 
industry studied two groups of salesmen to learn what distinguished 
the more successful from the less successful. The researchers learned 
that the less successful men were spending too much of their time 
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THE MEATPACKING INDUSTRY 


* is one of the largest, most stable seg- 
ments of U.S. Industry, good times or 
bad .. buys in billions, year after year. 


* includes 3889 plants, almost all located 
in or near major population centers. . 
permitting CONCENTRATED SELLING 
at minimum expense. 


* is a huge market IN ITSELF for proc- 
essing and packaging equipment and 
supplies . . ingredients . . materials han- 
dling equipment .. air conditioning and 
refrigeration..canning machinery. .tem- 
perature control equipment . . motors, 
pipe, tires, etc. 


* write for specific, detailed information 
on the Meatpacking market for YOUR 
products or services..and how to reach it. 


THE MAGAZINE THE MEATPACKING 
INDUSTRY Chooses TO READ 


15 WEST HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL, 


A YORK 17 
* 18 EAST 41st ST, &@ NEW * 


Fishing For more 
FISHING TACKLE SALES ? 


Statistics show that seven out of ten 
men are fishermen. The Sporting News 
has a readership of more than a million 
sports-minded men every week. Your 
advertisement in The Sporting News 
will reach an audience that includes 
thousands of fishermen . . . a rich, re- 
sponsive market for everything a man 
buys. 


Published weekly for 66 years 
2018 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
520 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


interest 


is 
HINTHUSIASM! 


Lhe 
AMERICANWEEKLY 
creates WN'THUSIASM 


One advertiser reports: “Our promotion, backed up with advertis- 


ing in The American Weekly, was the greatest event in our history!” 


* Enthusiasm is interest raised to a buying pitch! 
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“sitting on china eggs.” They were working hard enough, but they 
were trying to make sales to people who didn’t need or didn’t have the 
money to buy, insurance. They weren't properly qualifying their 
prospects. They weren’t working right. 


hese are some of the specific findings: 


About 68% of the clients of the less successful men had incomes 
below $4,000 a year, compared with 3360 for the more successful 
group. 


The less successful men made 57% of their sales to married males, 
while the other group found 83% of their sales in this market. 


About 79% of the lower group’s sales were made to men with 
less than $10,000 of life insurance; 58° of the upper group's sales, 
fell in this category. 


About 43% of the lower group’s sales were made to men with no 
dependents, compared with 15% for the success-group. 


“Tt is clear,” said the analysis of the findings, “that the successful 
men simply approach better prospects.” 


How many individual insurance salesmen would have discovered 
these facts for themselves? Not many. Yet if these, and other facts 
having to do with the “where to go” and “how to sell” were furnished 
to them by management, many a man would be able to correct his 
own basic weaknesses. 


We say again: It is up to management to find out why the good 
men are good. When we do this, our turnover statistics are sure to 
take a turn for the better. 


In the Public Interest 


Tough-minded, 79-year-old Ira D. Cardiff has won his third and 
to him most important victory against the federal Food and Drug 
Administration. The long-range public effect of this one-man victory 
is apt to be bad for sellers of both branded and unbranded products. 


The United States Supreme Court has just decided that Cardiff 
can slam the door in the face of inspectors from the FDA, who want 
to spot check his Washington state dried apple plant, as they do any 
other plant, for possible contaminated products. 


FDA inspectors have been operating under the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetics Act which allowed them, “after first making request and 
obtaining permission ... to inspect . . . at reasonable times.” Until 
the Supreme Court ruled otherwise, refusal to grant entry was a law 
violation. The net effect of the decision is to take the teeth out of the 
FDA’s enforcement of the ban against contaminated products. About 
80% of violations have been discovered by inspection in the plants. 


Most companies welcome inspection—in fact they capitalize in 
their promotion on the fact that their products have been inspected 
and meet federal standards. These companies will, of course, con- 
tinue to open their plants to the FDA. But if others join Cardiff 
in refusisg federal inspection, they are bound to create in the minds 
of the public that a// manufacturers are against inspection for possible 
contaminated products. 


At a time when people seem to think there is too much noseiness 
by the federal government, the new head of the Federal Security 
Administration (of which FDA is a part) will have to decide whether 
to ask the Congress to close the hole in the food and drug act dis- 
covered by Cardiff. We suggest that the right of mandatory inspec- 
tion, when necessary, be restored to FDA. 
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Which of thease 
T3-probiems— 
are a 
sales opportunity 
for YOU. 

? 


You may find severa/ sales opportunities 
in the latest report of Machine Design's 
Continuing Study of Design Engineer 
Problems. 


The report discusses, analyzes and charts 
the 13 most pressing problems of Design 
Enginecrs. These problems are: 


Automatic Operation 
Decreased Maintenance 
Easier Operating Controls 
Greater Precision 
Higher Speeds 
Improved Appearance 
Lubrication Methods 
Materials Selection 
Production Methods 
Quieter Operation 
Reduced Costs 
Reduced Vibration 
Weight Reduction 


Hundreds of sales executives have found 
reports of this Continuing Study to be 
an accurate barometer of the Original 
Equipment Market. 


Many Sales Managers use these reports 
to guide their salesmen ... to tailor 
their promotions for maximum effective- 
ness... to key their advertising copy 
to problems which best fit their product 
advantages. 


The report is yours for the asking, Ad- 
dress your requests to Machine Design, 
Penton Publishing Co., Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


1c CA 
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COMPANY A 


Production Eng. 
Chemical Eng. 
President 
Superintendent 
Owner 

Chief Eng. 
Superintendent 
Asst: Pit. Eng. 
Owner 

Dir. of Purch. 


COMPANY C 


COMPANY B 


Insp. Eng. 
Engineer 
Storekeeper 
Const. Eng. 
Eng. Dept. 
Piant Supt. 
Foreman 
Supt. 
Owner 
Foreman 


Tool Eng. 
Plant Mgr. 
Buyer 

Purch. Agt. 
Foreman 
Supt. 

Owner 
Purch. ‘Agt. 
Foreman 
Foundry Fore. 


Typical Call Reports from a 
Cross-Section of Industrial Marketers 


Note the amazing variety of titles. This 
is in line with the experience of everyone 
selling to industry — that you can’t build 
a selling list working from titles. 


You have to find out by repeated sales calls 
on a particular plant who the men are that 
influence and control the buying. 
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Only one basic magazine— MILL & Factory 
—is specifically designed to back up your 
salesmen by reaching these men of many 
titles. That’s because MILL & Factory is 
the only publication that builds its circula- 
tion throughout industry the same way you 
build your customer and prospect lists... . 
through the personal sales calls of industrial 
salesmen ... 1,645 of them! 


No other magazine does the same job. For 
no other magazine reaches more than a small 
percentage of MILL & Facrory’s readers. 


Here’s the evidence: Independent duplica- 
tion studies show no more than 18% reader 
duplication between MILL & Factory and A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
any of the following publications: 205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


84% 89% 82% In contrast to MILL & 


FACTORY's high percent- 
age of unduplicated 
readership, the McGraw- 
of MILL & FACTORY of MILL & FACTORY of MILL & FACTORY Hill 18-company survey 
readers do not read readers do not read readers do nof read shows largeaverage dup- 


lication between the first 
and second business pa- 
pers in 9 fields studied. 


FACTORY MACHINERY IRON AGE 


93% 93% 84% ony 56% 


of MILL & FACTORY of MILL & FACTORY of MILL & FACTORY of the readers of the No. 
readers de not read readers do not read readers do not read 1 Business Paper do not 


PLANT ENGINEERING MODERN INDUSTRY AMERICAN MACHINIST read the 2nd paper. 
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THiMES-HERALD AGAIN! 


LATEST BOX SCORE 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


As revealed by the official publishers’ statements 
for the 6 months ending September 30, 1952. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
National Representative: Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


FIRST IN WASHINGTON—ACCORDING TO THE PEOPLE 


5 DEAE a 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the Editor of Sales Management for the fortnight ending January 15, 1953 


CRYSTAL BALL GAZERS 


It’s hard to find a prognosticator who isn’t bullish 
about the first half of the year, and it’s almost equally 
hard to find one who isn’t somewhat apprehensive about 
what may come later. What goes up must come down, 
they argue. 


Out of 300 economists who were polled during the 
holidays at professional association meetings in Chicago, 
only a brave handful thought that the present high activ 
ity would continue during the second half of the year. 


Simultaneously the Neill Letter of Contrary Opinion 
reports on a study made of forecasts by prominent econ- 
omists on industrial production from July 1946 to De 
cember 31, 1951. Score: 82% error. 


don’t deplore planning ahead but neither do we 
believe that any individual or group can see all the de- 
tails of the future. We do believe in having a set of 
alternative plans tucked away in the drawer so that what- 
ever happens, a change in strategy may be employed 


quickly. 


Who can anticipate, for example, the tactics of union® 


leaders? One of the reasons why the present boom has 
spread out is deliberate planning by defense leaders of 
a stretchout of the rearmament program. But we find 
also that business spending for plant and equipment will 
hit an all-time high in the first quarter of this year at 
an annual rate of 28.7 billion dollars because—and only 
expansion was held back in the last half of 1952 
by the steel strike. 


beca use 


If you are interested in what has happened recent 
vears in industry after industry and market after market, 
we suggest that you send 55 cents to the Supt. of Docu 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for a copy of “Markets After the Defense 
Expansion.” 


This is a report made at the request of Sec. of Com- 
merce Sawyer by the Committee for Economic Develop 
ment which enlisted the cooperation of nearly 2,000 busi- 
ness firms. ‘The document offers no unqualified predictions 
but does analyze possibilities in the years immediately 
ahead. It attempts only to present the facts with ample 
words of caution as to the fallibility of human judgment 
and the shortcomings of powers of prophecy. 

Most of the year-end predictions and 
the fact that there will be ample supplies of materials and 
goods and that most manufacturers will operate in a 
highly competitive market. Yet the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in announcing a four-day business 
seminar early February, doesn’t include selling on the 
agenda. Efficiency, productivity, labor turnover, employe 
morale and similar subjects will get a good working ove: 

with selling forgotten. 


analyses stress 
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THE HIGHER THEY ARE, 
THE HARDER THEY SELL 


We recommend for your reading an article in this issue 
by our Mike Hughes called, ‘Sales Wins a Bigger Place 
on Biggest-Company Boards.” It is encouraging to learn 
that selling experience among officers and directors is 
more highly regarded than it was ten years ago, despite 
the fact that during the intervening period selling has not 
been the No. | problem with most companies. 


* 
About 400 of the board chairmen and presidents of 
the companies included in the study climbed to the top 
predominantly or largely by the marketing route. Among 
these men marketing experience seems nearly as wide 
spread as engineering, legal and financial experience 
combined. 


Several years ago Forbes Magazine asked several thou 
sand businessmen to name candidates for citation as 
‘“America’s,50 Foremost Business Leaders.” Later Forbes 
published a book summarizing the careers of the 50 chosen. 


Although only 10 of the 50 formally were listed as 
having started in sales or advertising, at least 13 more 
sold products or ideas effectively enough to call selling 
a major factor in their careers. This proportion of nearly 
50% becomes higher when it is noted that 11 of the 
“leaders” inherited control of the businesses, and thus 
did not have to “sell” their way up. 


RETAIL INVENTORIES 


IN THE U. S. 
(UNADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION ) 
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The five formally listed as having started as ‘‘salesmen” 
were: Clarence Francis of General Foods; Paul G. Hoft 
man, then of Studebaker; James F. Lincoln of Lincoln 
Electric; Charles Luckman, then of Lever Brothers, and 
Thomas J. Watson of International Business Machines. 


‘Two more were listed as having begun as “salesmen” 
and otherwise: Eric A. Johnston, now President of the 
Motion Picture Association, who sold vacuum cleaners 
door-to-door, and Robert W. Woodruff of Coca-Cola, 
whose wares, at different times, also included fire ex- 
tinguishers, ice and motor trucks. 


The late Lewis H. Brown of Johns-Manville began 
as a “sales correspondent” and John D. Biggers, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford, and Edgar M. Queeny of Monsanto Chemi- 
cal got their start in advertising. 


Analysis of the biographies in the book shows that, 
among others whose careers were built largely on sales 
experience were: C. Donald Dallas, Revere Copper & 
Brass, who sold others’ metals before he produced his 
own; Richard R. Deupree—at 32 G.S.M. of Procter & 
Gamble; Bernard F. Gimbel of Gimbel Bros. Depart- 
ment Stores; Samuel Goldwyn, superpromoter as well as 
superproducer of movies; Henry J. Kaiser, who started 
selling dry goods and photographic supplies and later put 
strong new competition into various industries; Charles 
I. Merrill of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
who learned to sell securities to the mass market; James 
H. Rand of Remington Rand who combined selling 
with invention and management; Edward V. Ricken- 
backer of Eastern Air Lines (see Eastern’s story in SM 
Dec. 15, 1952 and Jan. 1, 1953); Charles E. Wilson of 
G-E who joined selling with other careers; Robert E. 
Wood who built Sears, Roebuck into the world’s second 
largest retail merchandiser, and Robert R. Young of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio—who has long put advertising to 
work to strengthen the railroads. 


And even such scions as Richard K. Mellon of Alcoa, 
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Gulf Oil, Koppers Coke and other enterprises and Fow- 
ler McCormick of International Harvester have done a 
lot of road work. In fact, the whole group might be 
called “50 Potent Persuaders.”’ 


DO CONSUMERS UNDERSTAND YOU? 


A recent Distribution Report of the Research Institute 
of America points out that many companies are spending 
fortunes to keep customers loyal to their brands and yet 
a surprising number sabotage these efforts by following 
up with directions on the use of their products which 
are misleading, confusing and, in an unbelievably great 
number of cases, downright incomprehensible. 


Perhaps a “chain interview” developed by Gordon All- 
port to check publicity releases might be adapted as an aid 
in describing products in non-technical language. A news 
story is read to an individual who then repeats it into a 
tape recorder, giving his own interpretation of it. This 
tape recording is then played to another person and so on 
through a chain of six or eight. This method is said to 
produce convincing findings on how any particular com- 
pany message will be interpreted by a particular audience. 


YOUNG WIVES BRAND CONSCIOUS 


At the Chicago meeting of the American Marketing 
Association, Cliff Samuelson, Advertising Manager of 
(jrocery Products, General Mills, Inc., emphasized that 
there is extreme brand loyalty among younger housewives 
who, when they have had success with one particular 
product, will cling to it whereas older housewives feel 
more secure in their own skills and are more adventur- 
ous in trying new brands and new products. 


He went on to say, “The impact of the package on the 
consumer is becoming increasingly important. Its size, its 
color and the letters on it have a definite influence on 
sales. Let the prospective buyer determine the package 
for the product and not the executives or personnel in 
the organization. ‘““A new product,” he said, “is usually 
created for one of the following reasons: (1) To do a 
better job, (2) To do the job easier, (3) To do the job 
cheaper. It must measure up to one of these three factors, 
and if it doesn’t it should be reviewed before it is intro- 
duced.” 


ADVENTURES IN SHOPPING 


During the many months during which we ran blow- 
by-blow descriptions of what happened in the stores when 
customers tried to buy advertised products, we pointed 
out the importance of informative tags, bulletins for 
clerks, educational business paper advertising. Several 
subscribers who make low-priced consumption products 
said, “This is all right for the makers of high-ticket mer- 
chandise, but we can’t afford it.” 


The International Cellucotton Products Company 
doesn't agree. They're supplying an 8-page pocket-size 
booklet to tens of thousands of retail clerks called, “On 
the Q T”’, with such sub-titles as “Six Ways to Sell 
More Kotex” and “Six Ways to Sell More Kleenex.” If 
you'd like to see a copy address the company at 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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‘Remember... 


ONE MILLION PEOPLE with a 
buying income of $1,500,000,000 


live in Iowa’s central 52 counties. 


THE DES MOINES DAILY 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE 
reaches 71% of these households 


. minimum coverage 40%. Des 


Moines (Polk County) 97% cov- 


erage . . . additional 51 counties 


63% coverage. 


This is an “A” schedule newspaper 


ina BIG, MUST MARKET. 


ABC Circulation September 30, 
1952: 369,807. 
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Sales Wins a Bigger Voice 


On Biggest-Company Boards 


Among directors of 30 leading consumer and industrial 
manufacturers—with combined volume of $43.6 billion 
—''marketing experience’ gained slightly in 10 years, 


at expense of engineering, finance, 


law, production. 


It's highest in foods, tobacco; low in rubber, motors. 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


Marketing men gradually are get- 
ting a stronger voice in determining 
the policies of leading manufacturers. 

In the last decade, the proportion 
of marketing experience among all 
members of a// boards of directors of 
some 30 largest-selling companies 
gained at the expense of other major 
types of business experience: engi- 
neering, financial, legal and produc- 
tion, 

Between 1941 and 1951 (or latest 
full fiscal year reported) combined 
membership of these boards expanded 
from 429 to 464. 

Total predominant or primary 
“experiences” of all members, as re- 
ported by key executives of the com- 
panies, increased from 639 to 678. 
Thus the “average director’ had less 
than 1.5 primary careers in 1941 and 
more than 1.6 careers in 1951. 

Of combined. experiences reported 
in the 10-year period: Engineering 
declined from 9.8 to 9.3%; Finan- 
cial declined from 31.0 to 28.7%; 
Legal declined from 11.7 to 9.3%, 
and Production trom 23.1 to 21.3%. 

In contrast: “Administrative” in- 
creased from 43.6 to 45.7% ; “Other” 
(including agricultural, educational, 
labor relations, military, purchasing, 
transportation) rose from 5.1. to 
5.4%. 

Marketing experience 
from 24.7 to 26.7%. 

During the decade the membership 
of our combined 30-company board 
increased 96%, while their combined 
went up 9.3%. 

In actual numbers, the only occu- 
pational group to decline were the 
lawyers—from 50 to 43. The num- 
ber of financial men remained at 133 
and of production men at 99. Engi 
neers increased from 42 to 43; 
“others” from 22 to 25, and “ad- 


é xpanded 


experiences 
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ministrators” from 187 to 211. 

Meanwhile, the marketers added 
18—from 106 to 124. 

Excluding that somewhat ambig- 
uous group called the ‘‘administrat- 
ors,’ the marketers by 1951 had 
pulled well ahead of engineering, 
legal and production men and were 
nearly as strong—124 to 133—as 
the financial men. 

Indeed, by now, the marketers may 
have passed the financiers. 

A similar study, made among di- 
rectors of middle-size or smaller 
manufacturing companies, doubtless 
would rank the marketers even 
higher. SM knows scores of such 
companies, in which half or more of 
all their directors rose through the 
marketing route. 


Sales Average $1.4 Billion 


But in this study we set out 
learn how marketing experience 
being recognized on the boards 
the biggest sellers of all. 

Between 1941 and 1951 the ag- 
gregate volume of 31 manufacturers 
analyzed here trebled from an esti- 
mated $14.285 billion to $43.608 
billion. With five others—not in- 
cluded in primary analyses but other- 
wise reported on—participants now 
are selling annually more than $50 
billion of products, from ships and 
the makin’s of skyscrapers to soap, 
cereal and cigarettes. 

In 10 years their average sales 
climbed from $460 million to $1.4 
billion. Latest full-year figures for 
the entire group ranged from Kenne 
cott Copper and Schenley Industries. 
at about $460 million, to General 
Motors’ $7.466 billion. . 


SM asked a key executive in each 
of the 50 largest-selling manufactur- 
ing companies to analyze and report 
for both 1941 and 1951 the predomi- 
nant experience of each member of 
its board. This work was done, 
among others, by presidents, vice- 
presidents, secretaries, treasurers, con- 
trollers and public relations directors. 

In no case did we approach market- 
ing executives for it! 

Replies usable in one or more of 
our analyses were received from more 
than 30 companies. The ‘base’ 
companies are listed in a box in this 
article. Seven are oil companies; 
five metals; five foods; two rubbers; 
two motors; two electronics; two to- 
baccos, and five others. 

For convenience, we suggested 
using the symbols 4 for “general ad- 
ministrative’ experience; E for en- 
gineering; F for financial; L for 
legal; Mf for marketing; P for pro- 
duction or manufacturing, and O for 
other tvpes of primary experience. .. 

By industries, marketing experi- 
ence proportionately is strongest on 
food-company boards. In 1951, 30 
of all these 75 directors—or 40°%— 
had an Mf. Among the other groups 
in 1951, marketing experience was 
reported for 28% of tobacco di- 
rectors; 27% of chemical; 250% of 
both metals and electronics; 20° of 
oil; 16% of rubber, and only 7% of 
motors. 

A decade ago the M’s also were 
proportionately most prevalent in 
foods—at 40%, followed by tobacco 
31%; oil 21%; metals 20%; rub- 
ber 19%; electronics 13%, and mo 
tors 8.5%. 

Thus marketing doubled on elec- 
tronics boards; gained substantially in 
metals; was unchanged in foods, and 
declined proportionately, in tobacco 
oil, rubber and motors. 

Though we lack a “group” in 
chemicals for 1941, it might be noted 
that the AZ’s at Union Carbide rose 
from four of a nine-man board in that 
year to six of an 11-man board in 
1951, or from 44 to 55%. The du 
Pont M_ proportion currently — is 
about 18%. 

Including Carbide with American 
Can, International Harvester, Schen- 
ley and Procter & Gamble in a 
“miscellaneous” group, marketing ex- 
perience on these five boards com- 
bined rose from 21 among 68 di- 
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rectors in 1941 to 34 among 81 in 
1951—or from 31% to 42%! 

Marketing’s over-all gain on the 
“biggest boards” is accompanied by 
a more gradual upward trend toward 
“inside” or “‘working’’ directors. 

Analysis of our boards—excluding 
Chrysler and du Pont, but including 
Goodrich and Westinghouse—shows 
that the insiders apparently have in- 
creased from 189 of their total 435 
in 1941 to 210 of a total 473 in 1951. 
This was from 43.4 to 44.4%. 

If du Pont and Ford were added, 
the ratio would be higher. Ford’s 
board is composed 100% and du 
Pont’s more than 90% of insiders. 


More “Inside” Directors 


Through.the decade the’ share of 
insiders on the feod companies’ 
boards rose from 29 to 36% and-6n 
oil boards, from 65 to 69%. In to- 
bacco it remained at nearly 70%. In 
metals it declined from 38 to 34%; 
in three rubbers from 30 to 26% ; in 
three electronics from 19 to 18%, 
and tour “miscellaneous” companies, 
51 to 49%. 

Goodrich and 
with, respectively 


Westinghouse 
only one and two 
inside directors—pulled down. thei: 
groups. These two are not included 
n the ‘oceupational” study. . . 
Here’s the close-up picture, by in- 
dustries, of how marketing experi- 
ence is being recogiitzed on the boards 
of the giants of American industry. 


Oil 


During the decade, membership of the 
seven oil boards rose from 75 to 91; in- 
siders among them from 49 to 63; com- 
bined “experiences” of their entire mem- 
bership, from 118 to 132. 


“Administrative” experience gained from 
30 to 43; financial, 20 to 21; legal, eight 
to 10; production, 25 to 26—and market- 
ing, 16 to 18. Engineering declined from 
10 to 9; “other,” from nine to five. 


With three each on 11-man_ boards, 
Sinelair and Socony-Vacuum lead _in pro- 
portion of “marketing” directors. In 
Standard of California and Sunoco the 
marketing-experience ratio is 25%—re- 
spectively three of 12 and four of 16. 
But in Standard of Indiana this ratio is 
only two in 12; in S.O, (N.J.) two in 15, 
and Cities Service, one in 14. 


Cities Service’s lone marketer on the 
board is Merle Thorpe, director of busi- 
ness development. One of Jersey’s is 
E. E. Soubry, vice-president, and H. H. 
Hewetson, not an officer, the other. . . 


Sinclair indicates “partial” marketing 
experience for Honorary Chairman Harry 
F. Sinclair and Director L. V. Stanford, 
and gives a predominant M to Chairman 
Sheldon Clark. 
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"other," one. 


combined. 


40% of Big-Company Heads 
Had Marketing Experience 


About 40°, of the board chairmen and presidents of 28 of the 
companies included in SM's board of directors study climbed to the 
top predominantly or largely by the marketing route. 


In 1941 the 43 chairmen and presidents (in some companies the 
two offices were combined) represented 85 “experiences.” Thirty-six 
of these “experiences” were “administrative.” 


Otherwise, marketing led all specifically-indicated careers, with |7 
—followed by production or manufacturing, 12; financial, 9; engi- 
neering, 8; legal, 6, and "other" zero. 


In 1951, these same companies had 46 chairmen and presidents. 
Their experiences" totaled 92—as follows: Administrative, 36; mar- 
keting, 18; production, 16; engineering, 9; financial, 7; legal, 5, and 


Thus, though production made a stronger gain, marketing held its 
own. And among these executives today, marketing experience seems 
nearly as widespread as engineering, legal and financial experience 


Herbert Willets and Albert L. Nicker 
son—in charge, respectively, of domestic 
and foreign marketing—were elected to 
Socony-Vacuum’s board in December 1951 
\ third marketer is Director C. Francis 
Beatty, former ad-agency partner. 


Marketing V-P E. J. McClanahan rates 
the one single M of Standard of Cali- 
fornia. But Former President H. D. Col 
lier and Director T. S. Peterson are given 


M's with 4's. 


Both Dwight F. Benton, v-p for sales, 
and A. C. Sailstad, general sales man 
ager, are Standard of Indiana directors. 
A decade ago, predecessors of both in 
these positions also were on the board... 


John D. Rockefeller Sr. insisted on a 
working board” in his original Standard 
Oi! Co. The “inside” members of the 
boards of the three Standards in this study 
are 8/15ths (N.J.), two-thirds (Cal.) and 
five-sixths (Ind.). Active marketing men 
are at work on the boards of all of them. 


The prevailing Pews at Sun Oil appar- 
ently insist even more—both on insiders 
and “inside marketers.” J. C. Agnew, 
treasurer, explains that the board “always 
has been confined to those engaged, or 
previously engaged, in the management 
of the company.” All major functions are 
given “adequate representation.” Among 
Sunoco’s present, 16 directors: are Frank 
R. Markley, v-p for marketing; "Willard 
W. Wright, general sales manager, and 
their predecessors, S. B. Eckert and 
Walter C. Pew. 


Metals 


A two-man increase by Inland, met by 
a one-man reduction by both Alcoa and 
U.S. Steel, left the five metals companies 


with a total 64 directors in both 1941 and 
1951. Apparently, the number of inside 
members declined from 25 to 22. Total 
“experiences,” however, rose from 86 to 
89. 


“Administrative” expanded from 27 to 
32; legal from seven to eight; “other” 
from zero to one—an agriculturist on U.S. 
Steel’s board. Engineering declined from 
five to four; production, 12 to 10; finan- 
cial 22 to 18. Marketing experience im 
creased from 13 to 16. 


Highest marketer ratio today is shown 
for Inland—eight of the 15 directors; then 
U.S. Steel, three or 15; National, two of 
11; Kennecott, two in 15, and Alcoa, one 
in eight. 


An “outsider,” George J]. Stanley, cur 
rently gets Alcoa’s only M. ‘Ten years 
before, Alcoa had two M’s—Stanley and 
the then-Senior V-P George R. Gibbons. 


Four straight M’s among Inland’s 15- 
man board in 1951 were Joseph L. Block, 
executive v-p, and directors Everett D. 
Graff, Anthony M. Ryerson and H. B 
Ressler. M’s with other symbols went to 
the late Honorary Chairman Leopold E. 
Block, to v-ps, Leigh B. Block and Henry 
H. Straus, and Director August J. Luedke 


Of Kennecott’s 15, Arthur W. Page, for 
mer public relations executive, receives 
the only single M. C. T. Ulrich, retired 
executive committee chairman, receives A 
and M. Director Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
who rose from roller-bearing salesman to 
chairman of General Motors, is marked 


only A and P. 
President George R. Fink and Vice 
President Thomas E. Millsop have held 


the M’s on National Steel’s board over 10 
years. 


(continued on page 134) 
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BY HARRY WOODWARD 


CLEAN SHIRT BOY... is Al Oppenheimer. Al collects 
shirts like some people collect string. And why not? Over 
30 years ago he joined ‘The Manhattan Shirt Company 
as a New York office salesman. In time for the begin- 
ning of a bright new year the company made him general 
sales manager . . . Manhattan is 95-years-old. Al is proud 
that November was the largest single month of shipping 
in his company’s history. He’s been aggressively selling the 
company’s lines, has seen pay off its decision to make Man 
hattan the style leader among branded lines of men’s fui 
nishings, to back up the decision by heavy advertising and 
an intensive selling program. Since Al had a background 
in the retail men’s wear business before he came to the 
company he has known dealer’s problems, meets his cus 


tomers on their own grounds. 
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THE FIRST LADY... Gentlemen, arise. An 
ovation is due Harriet Wilinsky. Not only 
is she sales manager for Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston’s famous department store; the 
handsome Miss W. has the signal honor of 
being the first woman ever to be elected a 
member of the Sales Managers Club of the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, one 
of the oldest in the country. ‘The boys could 
hardly keep the bars up for such a one as 
Harriet: In addition to being one of the few 
women sales managers of big stores in the 
nation, her Filene’s is the largest specialty 
store in the world and she’s responsible for 
its sales, fashion promotion, advertising and 
publicity, display and allied fields. What's 
more she bosses mere men in these depart 
ments. In ‘51 she copped the “Boston Busi 
ness Woman of the Year’ award. She was 
the first woman who flew into Paris after its 
liberation, did much to encourage that city’s 
famous coutouriers when they resumed opera- 
tions after the war. Educated at Girls Latin 
School and Wellesley, her first job was as a 
psychologist at the Judge Baker Foundation. 
In private life she’s Mrs. Sylvan Goodman, 
wife of a Boston attorney. With her here: 
John Adam, Jr., prexy of the Boston Club. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HE SUNK HIS TEETH... into Whitman’s chocolates... Up 
through the sales ranks came William M. Noonan, a hand- 
some Philadelphia-born Irishman. And after 22 years with 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, its crack'salesman has become its 
president. Bill Noonan worked very briefly for N. W. Ayer 
but the tastiest piece of his career has been with the famous old 
chocolate firm. He’s been a sales statistician, done sales research 
work, been sales promotion manager, sales manager and v-p in 
charge of sales. And simply by making him its president Whit- 
man couldn’t pry him loose from his sales berth. One of the 
conditions of his promotion is that he’ll continue as director 
of sales. His sales philosophy—like all good ones—is simple: 
Plan well-organized selling campaigns. In other words, “Our 
sales organization sets an objective and then works constantly 
and unceasingly to attain this objective.” A grad of Niagara 
University and St. Joseph’s College, at home he is surrounded 
by women: A wife and three teen-age daughters. Savs his hob- 


bies are “golf and the sea shore.” 


FROM INSURANCE TO PERMS... ‘The Toni Co. has a new v-p in charge 
of sales. A big, hale-fellow-well-met gent named Stuart Hensley (right, with 
friend). He’s been with Toni since ’46—joined them as a sales representative in 
Florida. And he came to them from, of all places, an insurance company. For 7 
years before joining the company he was with Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. You might call him a quick-change artist. But Stu Hensley doesn’t 
make moves without knowing where he’s going. And his success with Toni bears 
out the fact: After one year with them he was appointed manager of the 
Atlantic Division, within two he was central regional manager and by 1950, 
assistant general sales manager. He believes that the effectiveness of a sales 
organization is in direct relation to its ability to increase the volume of sales 


to its customers... Stu is a great deep-sea fisher. His wife likes to join him 


but admits she hasn’t bagged much of importance—yet. He’s only 35, is proud 
papa to a 21-months-old girl. 
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A “CONVERSATION PIECE” COVER: The site of U. S. Steel's 

Fairless works on the Delaware lies in the heart of country that is rich & Laughlin, takes a youthful visitor through a 
in historical significance. Visitors’ booklet makes effective use of old steel mill. Back cover visualizes raw-materials- 
New Jersey map noting actions of Washington's revolutionary army. to-finished-products steel manufacturing sequence. 
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GUIDE FOR THE MOTORIST: Booklet sponsored by Stanley Works includes “WELCOME TO WESTINGHOUSE” 
a map of New Britain showing not only the location of Stanley factory units but booklet devotes part of its copy to discus- 
location of other major manufacturing plants in the city. Text lists names of sion of plant’s place in the community 
all men in purchasing department, shows structure of eight sales divisions, lists . . . Stresses role as customer for local 
products, tells where they are made. Includes short historical sketch of company. services, contributions to taxes, payroll. 
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FACTORY PRODUCTION MAP: This spread from a book- of America, visualizes the where and the what of the produc- 
let designed by the Davenport Works of Aluminum Company tion process. Subsequent pages explain manufacturing details 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


1. If you want to make a telephone call or two, the receptionist will 


show you to a nearby phone 
2. Here are a few numbers you might need to call 


Yellow Cab GRant 1.8100 Penna. Railroad GRant 1.8750 
Peoples Cab M Useum 1.3131 P. & LE. Railroad COurt 1.3201 
Hotel Wm. Penn — AT lantic 1-7100 B.& O. Railroad = COurt 1.6220 WHAT'S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Schenley Hotel MAyflower 1.0400 Capital Airlines G Rant 1.7555 

Pittsburgher Hotel ATlantic 16970 All America ; 
isaneels Sheed ATlantic 1-3700 ia HOmestead 1-1831 GOTTA CALL? Several telephones are available for plac 


Fort Pitt Hotel ATlantic 1-8000 Eastern Air Lines HOmestead 2-0513 ing outside calls. Just ask the operator; she will assist you. 
Sheraton Hotel COurt 1-000 Northwest Airlines HOmestead 2-1000 


Duquesne Club COurt 1-5200 Trans-World Airline GRant 41-2400 GOTTA TRAVEL? Timetables (rail and air) can be found 
P.A.A. MAyflower 1.2100 United Air Lines GRant 10700 on the reception room table 


3. Timetables, scratch pads, paper clips, ete.. are available at the GOTTA WRITE? Memo pads and pencils are available 
reception desk for your use. Ask the operator to assist you; she will be 
. After completing your visit here, and if you are pressed for time, the delighted to do so. 


receptionist will gladly call a cab for you. GOTTA RUSH? We are sorry that we cannot procure a 
. A Pittsburgh map, showing locations of department stores, hotels, taxi cab for you, but the operator will be able to advise 
railroad stations, post office, etc., will be found on the back cover. the quickest route back to the part of New York City where 


you would like to go 
. Downtown Pittsburgh, hotels, railroad stations, etc. are easily reached 


by street car. Either Car No. 50 (Carson St.) or Car No. 53 (Carrick) GOTTA GO? Rest Rooms are located at the end of the 
may be boarded at the corner of Carson and Tenth Streets. This is corridor to the right 


two short blocks from our office—see back cover map. 


LOST? You will find a very convenient map of New York 
City in the center of this folder. You will note that this map 

The, P . ° " >: shows route to Welbilt from Manhattan, indicates railroad 
GOOD HOSTS: Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., F ittsburgh, stations, air-ports and, also, a few of the hotels around the 
offers a variety of convenience services to salesmen mid-town area 


and other plant visitors. This summary is followed WUNGRY? There are several convenient cafeterias close- 


by a directory of “persons you may wish to see.” by. If you wish, the operator will advise the nearest one. 
, Just ask her. 


CURIOUS? The sample gas range on display in the lobby 
is amplified by a complete display of all Welbilt Gas Range 
models in our showroom at the end of the corridor, to your 
left. If you would like to visit our showroom, the operator 


A Booklet will have one of our sales personnel show you in. 
To Greet Your 
Plant Visitors 


LIGHT TOUCH: Entertaining copy treatment by Welbilt Stove Co. 
... and (below) insert in booklet by Spang-Chalfant Division, National 
Supply Co., with names and titles on the back, which is detachable 


Alert public relations folks see opportunity fo1 
good will building with the hundreds of salesmen 
and other more casual plant visitors who troop 
through the reception room and the factories from Pe rsons Yo u May 
one year’s er.d to another. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive tool developed to inspire and maintain good ° 
will is the booklet which is placed in the hands of Wish to See 
callers when they arrive (if they’re salesmen) and 
either on arrival or leave-taking if they're sight- 


see | At Ambridge Plant 


Generally such booklets say “Welcome” . . . tell 
plainly how to find the people the caller wants. 
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“Everybody Hates 
a Truck Driver’: 
True or False? 


At least as far as Pacific Intermountain Express is con- 


cerned, false. This company has built a remarkable public 


relations program in which its truck drivers are practicing 
good Samaritans whenever they meet distress on the road. 


Based on an interview by Elsa Gidlow with 
PARKMAN SAYWARD 


Vice-president 
Pacific Intermountain Express Co. 


A postal card was recently re 
ceived by the Pacific Intermountain 
Express Co., Oakland, Cal. It was 
postmarked Rawlins, Wyo., and read: 
“My gratitude to the above (named ) 
driver. Engine trouble . . . stranded 
in desert country without much 
chance for help . . . Such assistance 
to the public will certainly neutralize 
much of a advertisement 
noted recently, pointing out that our 
highways are being wrecked by 
qrucks ...° 

During the past 12 months 821 ot 


railroad 


these grateful testimonials have been 
mailed to P.I.E. by motorists. Brief, 
telegraphic, sometimes scribbled at 
the scene of an emergency or acc ident, 
they are often heart-tou hing, some 
times humorous: “Words cannot ex 
press what I| think of P.I.E. and you 
driver who gave much-needed help 
to my son when every minute 
counted .. .”” Or, “Your driver gave 
much-needed assistance at a calf-cat 
collision . . . The man is a good 
Samaritan.” 

This is a very different picture 
from that which represents the truck 
driver as a road-hogging robot guid 
ing a behemoth on wheels, stopping 
for nothing, burning up highways and 
forcing pleasure cars off the road. 
How does P.LE. rate bouquets in 
stead of the customary black eves 
given to the trucking industry? The 
company is praised not only by the 
traveling public but by 
safety men, public officials, highway 
patrol officers, and important people. 


educators, 
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The answer lies in P.I.E.’s public 
relations program. “Public relations 
is not publicity,” says Parkman Say- 
ward, vice-president in charge of sales 
and traffic and director of public rela- 
tions and advertising. ‘We believe 
it is a policy of conducting the busi- 
ness to win respect of the public as 
well as of customers and—yes—of 
competitors.” 

P.I.E. has had an established pub- 
lic relations department since 1950. 
That department gave the public a 
slogan by which to remember the 
company: “Crood Citizen of the 
Highways.” The slogan would do 
little to sell P.I.E. and its industry 
to the public, the company is con- 


PACIFIC 
(TERMOUNTRIA 
EXPRESS 


WHO ARE YOU? To the public you are the 
company, says P.I.E. Whenever a driver 
takes off, a gate sign reminds him of his 
duty to be friendly, courteous and +hought- 


ful on the highways. He is, too, says public. 


vinced, unless people in daily contact 
with the company’s representatives 
mainly its truck drivers—found it to 
be true. 

What, then, does public relations 
mean in practice to this far western 
highway transportation firm which 
came into existence in 1941 as a long 
distance interstate motor freight car- 
rier with a system extending from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco at the 
Pacific boundary, to Chicago and St. 
Louis in the Middle West? It means: 

1. The selection, training and de- 
velopment of drivers who, in the fin- 
est sense of the word, will be salesmen. 
for the company, and a program of 
highway responsibility which includes 


A “COURTESY CAR"—one of six that roam the highways discharging training and super- 
visory functions—pauses to lend a hand +o a woman driver who is having snow trouble. 
Driver saw her skid, offered help, put chains on her car. It's all in behalf of public relations. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


YOUTH PROGRAM: P.I.E. gives driving 
tests to members of Junior Traffic Patrol as 
pert of a program sponsored by the Police 
Dept., Denver, Colo., a big terminal point. 


a fleet of “Highway Courtesy Cars.” 

Z; A school-rela 
tions setup emphasizing safety and 
featuring a miniature P.I.E. truck 
with “grown-up” driver-testing equip 
ment. 


comprehensive 


3. University scholarships to senioi 
students specializing in transportation. 

4. Continuous community relations, 
including an unusual motion picture. 

5. An advertising program which 
never knocks competing transporta 
tion companies, but shows why the 
company is as good a citizen of the 
community and the nation as_ its 
trucks are of the highways. 

When a P.I.E. driver, of either a 
local or cross-country truck leaves for 
a run, the last reminder of his role 


THE KIDS LOVE IT 


and P.I.E.'s educational program for youth is receiving high 


praise from teachers and civic authorities. Unit shown here is “Mighty Mite" (see also photo 


below), an exact reproduction of standard long-haul equipment. It's built 6" to the foot, is 


used as a demonstrator in the school program. It carries driver-testing paraphernalia. 


is a sign which reads: “THINK 
Drive Safely . . . Control Smoke and 
Noise ... Be Courteous . . . Beyond 
These Gates you ARE P.I.E.” The 
advice summarizes his training. 

Each driver has been rigorously 
selected. ‘“That’s where our public 
relations program begins,” Sayward 
emphasizes. He thorough- 
going training to make him a compe- 
tent and safe driver. Above all, he is 
taught the meaning of public rela 
tions “in the finer and deeper sense,” 
as Sayward puts it. He is shown how 
to practice good public relations under 
all circumstances, whether behind the 
wheel or in contact with shippers, 
competitors, or with the public on or 
off highways. 

P.I.E. operates approximately | 


receives 


a 


“MIGHTY MITE" as it appears in contrast with its big brother. Its function is to build good 
will through a school educational program desiqned to teach youngsters the importance of 
safe driving. When school's out, it visits fairs, takes part in many civic safety programs. 
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300 motor vehicles. About 780. of 
them are long-line tractors and semi- 
trailers; 438 are in local operation. 
When drivers leave the company, on 
short- or long-haul runs, they carry 
a great responsibility. But they are 
not entirely on their own. There are 
seven district terminals (San Fran- 
cisco-Oakland bay area; Los Angeles 
area; Salt Lake City; Denver—hub 
of the system; Kansas City; Chicago; 
St. Louis). Eighteen district driver 
supervisors and driver foremen work 
out of these terminals, Their principal 
mission is to see that highway opera- 
tion is in accordance with company 
policy. This means: Are the laws and 
rules of the road observed? ‘So con- 
ducting themselves and operating 
their equipment, they will be neither 
a menace nor a nuisance,” is the com- 
pany’s philosophy. One of the fune- 


tions of the supervisors is to give 
drivers periodic check rides, as is done 
with airplane pilots. The rest is gen- 
eral supervision, 


Out of this function grew the 
P.L.E. “Highway Courtesy Cars.” 
When it was decided two years ago 
to give district supervisors special 
road cars, the company went beyond 
its own requirements and provided 
these cars to serve othe highway 
Citizen of the 
Highways” was going a step furthe: 
to be of practical help to those with 
whom he shared the road. The seven 
cars, one for each district, are Chev- 
rolet Carry-alls, painted mission gray 
and white, equipped with repair tools, 
tow cables, jacks, first aid and fire 
fighting equipment, blankets, cameras, 


users. The “Good 
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flares, shovels, and axes. The super- 
visors, foremen, and most of the driv- 
ers, have taken first aid training. In 
1953 the Courtesy Fleet will be in- 
creased to nine cars. 

Patroling the highways as they do 
in the course of their primary func- 
tion of supervising, assisting, and 
P.I.E. drivers, the super- 
visors run into all sorts of situations 
where they can aid and comfort the 
motoring public. Emergencies run the 
gamut from a lone lady with a flat 
tire to application of a tourniquet to 
save a life. In highway accidents or 
other tie-ups they direct traffic until 
a highway patrol officer appears, tow 
a disabled car if the AAA or other 
aid is not available, take injured per 
sons into the hospital. 


training 


Never too Rushed 


P.I.E. is said to be the first high- 
way carrier to establish a fleet of 
Courtesy Cars. The Highway Patrol, 
civic officials, safety 
spokesmen and 
approval. 

In addition, every P.LE. driver is 
encouraged to render similar aid and 
is instructed to stop and give help 
in any justifiable emergency. Delays 
in schedules are authorized in such 
cases. No man is penalized for delays 
resulting from highway courtesies 
quite the contrary. Comments Say- 
ward: “With, say, 225 rigs on the 
road at any one moment, the hours 
lost because of 4, 5, or even 10 stops 
to give aid are negligible in compari 
son with the good will engendered. 
We cannot measure it.”” The drivers 
become skilled in sizing up the situa- 
tions they encounter and learn to use 
good judgment in stopping. 

These courtesy 


organization 
others have voiced 


activities are en 
tered in the driver’s ICC log, kept 
for each run. Additionally, the com- 
pany—which used to require its own 
postal-card report of such stops—re- 
cently developed a new kind of record 
which automatically supplies the re 
cipient of the courtesy with a sou 
venir. 


This is a three-fold card, perfor 
ated tor detaching. The top section is 
a business reply card addressed to the 
Oakland headquarters of P.I.E. and 
headed, on the correspondence. side, 
“Report of Highway Assistance.” It 


has space for date, place, driver's 
name, name and address of the indi- 
vidual assisted, and eight lines of 
space for the latter’s remarks, or re- 
port, on what took place. This is 
numbered to correspond with the bot- 
tom portion of the triple card, which 
is directed to the district driver super- 
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visor to whom the driver is respons- 
ible. This is the man’s own report. 
It gives data on date, place, time, 
direction of run, driver’s remarks and 
name. It reads: “Assistance was ren- 
dered to a highway user on the date 
and at the place indicated above. 
Highway patrol officer(s) were ( ) 
were not ( ) present at the scene.” 
And below, the driver is reminded: 
“This report ‘is made in the interest 
of promoting the Highway Courtesy 
Program of P.I.E. and the motor 
carrier industry.” 

The middle portion of the card is 
retained by the recipient of the cour- 
tesy. On one side is a photograph of 
a highway scene and a P.LE. rig. 
On the other side there is an outline 
map of the United States, with the 
P.I.E. system indicated in red, a cut 
of one of the big trucks, the “Good 
Citizen of the Highways” medallion 
which is the company’s symbol of 
civic responsibility, and this informa- 
tion: “P.I.E. drivers are instructed 
to stop and render assistance in cases 
of emergency as part of our courtesy 
program ... Your courtesy in filling 
out and mailing the attached card 
will be appreciated.” 


What Public Writes 


Public approval is manifested in 
the number of cards mailed in, and 
the nature of the remarks. Hardly a 
day passes when 5 or 6 are not re- 
ceived at Oakland headquarters, and 
many a day’s mail brings in 10 or 12. 
Nearly all of the 821 cards received 
during the past 12 months express 
heartfelt gratitude for the assistance 
received and there is much_hard- 
headed commendation of the policy 
behind the deeds. 

The school-relations program is 
equally practical, devoid of “bluff” 
and the attempt to “indoctrinate” o: 
seek mere publicity which is evanes- 
cent because not founded on honest 
performance. It employs the usual 
techniques: encouragement of teachers 
and pupils to visit P.I.E. terminals 
for guided tours; films to explain the 
function and value of the company 
and its industry; speakers to visit 
schools and talk on safety or some 
aspect of the trucking business. 

One phase of the P.I.E. school pro- 
gram is unique: the practical safety- 
training program for driver-age pu- 
pils. Started this year, it involves the 
use of a miniature P.I.E. trailer truck 
which is an exact reproduction of the 
new type ‘“Dromedaries” operated on 
line hauls. Its official name is the 
“Mighty Mite’—and so the young- 
sters know it. Company drivers give 
it a pet name of their own: the “Baby 


Drom.” Built six inches to the foot, 
it is powered with a jeep engine and is 
a complete unit in every operating 
particular. 

The Mighty Mite carries visual 
displays of safety precautions and 
practices applicable to everyday driv- 
ing. It is also equipped with, and 
demonstrates in school programs, a 
complete set of driver-testing para- 
phernalia used to indicate individual 
driving ability. What thrills young- 
sters is that this is the same kind of 
equipment as is used in the industry to 
test professional drivers. For example: 
measuring in split seconds how long it 
takes to put on the brake or turn on 
a given signal. ‘The equipment also 
measures visual acuity—depth per- 
ception, resistance to glare, side vision, 
and observational power. 


Kids Love It 


How is the Mighty Mite used? 
A P.I.E. advance man goes out to a 
school, when the little rig is available, 
and explains its purpose to the schoo! 
principal, using the company’s litera- 
ture. ‘This may include photographs, 
examples of safety educational dis- 
plays, and a leaflet describing and 
picturing the Mighty Mite and its 
purpose. A program of safety educa- 
tion of driver-age pupils is suggested, 
usually under the joint sponsorship ot 
the school, the company, and local 
safety groups and/or the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce or AAA. 

Details are worked out—dates, 
where the Mighty Mite will be 
parked, the driver testing equipment 
arranged, the displays shown—and 
plans laid for program publicity 
locally by the school. 

Response is enthusiastic. Adults 
and children take the Mighty Mite to 
their hearts. Everyone wants to get 
into the cab and sit behind the wheel. 
Youngsters learn to regard P.I.E. 
drivers with respect. “They emulate 
them behind the wheel when they re- 
ceive the safety instruction. ‘Their 
affection for the miniature truck is 
extended to “Big Brother” when they 
meet one on the road. 

When school’s out, the Mighty 
Mite is not idle. It visits county and 
state fairs, testing anyone who is in- 
terested in his driving ability. “The 
person tested gets a rating. The pub- 
lic address system with which the 
little truck is equipped permits it to 
be used in civic safety programs of 
all sorts. It is also taken out to 
military bases to cooperate in train- 
ing men who use the motor pool. 

What happened in Golden, Colo.., 
indicates how welcome is the pro- 
gram. ‘The entire town stopped work 
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Somebody stole $100 in cash 
from an envelope in police head 


querters in Kansas City, Mo., Po- 
lice Chief B.C. Brannan an 
nounced 


to gaze, admire, be tested—and every- 
one, from the police chief down the 
line, wanted to get into the cab. 
The P.I.E. scholarship program is 
another strong point in the public re- 
lations plan. ‘Three scholarships have 
been established at the University of 
Utah, Stanford University and 
Northwestern University. Others 
are being considered. ‘They constitute 
$250 grants-in-aid awarded by the 
University Scholarship Committee to 
seniors on the basis of character and 
interest in transportation. ‘The uni- 
versities chosen for the scholarships 
give courses on highway transporta- 
tion—as many have done for some 
time on railroad, air, and steamship 
transportation. It is worth noting 
that the trucking industry has fol- 
lowed P.L.E.’s lead, with the resuit 
that many universities and colleges are 
now able to offer similar scholarships. 


How Much for Charity? 


‘The company’s public relations pro- 
gram involves many forms of com- 
munity activity. For example, during 
Community Chest drives, the com- 
pany matches dollar for dollar its 
employes’ contributions in each com- 
munity. It participates, at community 
level, in all activities having to do 
with the promotion of highway safety. 
‘This year it showed its first film, 
“Wheels of Progress.” The 24-min- 
ute, 16-mm. non-propaganda color 
documentary illustrates the growth 
and development of over-the-road 
freight transportation, how it con- 
tributes to the economic welfare of 
America. P.I.E. trucks and drivers 
are principal characters and the story 
features the industry, its growth and 
development. P.L.E.’s connecting 
carriers, competitors and the trucking 
associations are enthusiastically show 
ing it. It was introduced to the in- 
dustry at the last American Trucking 
Association convention. 

“Wheels of Progress” is booked by 
P.I.E. representatives, usually com- 
pany salesmen, in connection with pro- 
grams set up for, but sponsored by, 
every sort of club and group in the 
community, with emphasis on wo- 
men’s organizations. “The company 
believes women tend to be more feat 
ful of big trucks on the highways. 
They have considerable influence in 
the home and in molding public 
opinion, and they represent a large 
vote on such matters as taxation, re- 
strictive legislation, similar issues put 
to popular referendum. 

‘Thoughtless truck drivers blocking 
a road, or two abreast crawling up a 
long hill, will predispose women 
and men—with better memories for 
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annoyances than for the virtues of a 
trucking firm, Sayward points out re- 
gretfully. They will want to punish 
an entire industry unless we impress 
them with the good we do to de- 
velop good will.” The film, added 
to practical public relations, helps to 
accomplish this aim. 

One phase of the company’s adver- 
tising belongs in the public relations 
program. It acquaints the public with 
the constructive part played by P.I.E. 
and the industry in the national 
economy. Although P.I.E. is pin- 
pointed, the trucking industry is the 
theme. For example, in a current 
series, one advertisement is based on 
highway motor carrier safety, with 
this emphasis: “P.I.E. Is Safe.” An- 
other advertisement is a message about 
taxes: how much the industry pays 

. what proportion is contributed by 
P.I.E. Another advertisement points 
out how the industry serves the na- 
tional economy. It illustrates air, 
rail, water, and highway carriers, 
showing them as partners in “keeping 
America strong,” with emphasis on 
“Shippers agree ... it’s P.I.E.” 

There is one significant public re- 
lations point to note: P.I.E. never 
knocks a competitor although the in- 
dustry of which it is a part has come 
in for some knocks. For example, the 
last-mentioned advertisement has this 
to say in the brief text: ““The Motor 
Freight Industry is proud .to be a 


full partner in the great transporta- 
tion system that does this job” (move- 
ment of materials . . . rapid distribu- 
tion of goods). “Air, rail, water, and 
highway carriers — each hauls its 
share. Each, in healthy competition, 
contributes to a strong economy. In 
this system of free enterprise, the 
public is the primary beneficiary.” 

This positive approach which, to- 
gether with deeds in preference to 
words, characterizes the entire public 
relations approach, is well conceived. 
Sayward sums it up: “We expect to 
build and grow on the service we can 
render, not by knocking what some- 
one else is doing.” 

As for the public relations pro- 
gram in general and the highway 
courtesy policy in particular, Say- 
ward speaks without hesitation: ‘For 
us there is no question of its having 
given P.I.E. the kind of reputation 
we want for being—as we hope we 
are—a corporation with a heart”... 
as well as, the evidence shows, one 
with a built-in sense of responsibility. 

With figures to underline achieve- 
ment, here’s what we find in the com- 
pany’s 1951 annual report: Revenue 
has climbed year by year from $1,- 
163,091 in 1941 to $20,050,446 in 
1951. During the same decade ton- 
nage hauled has increased from 108,- 
251,369, to 687,060,576; line-haul 
miles traveled has gone up from 3,- 
945,791 to 41,029,913. 


Sorry You're Sick 


LE ard 


But when you are bing better there is a 


Big Free Ice Cream Cone 


Waiting For You At 


Levittown Super Drug 


LEVITTOWN, N. Y. 


Center Lane Village Green - LE 3-7470 
South Village Green- LE 3-5710 East Village Green - LE 3-4240 
West Village Green-LE 3-8680 


PROGNOSIS: TASTY. Youngsters in Levittown, N. Y., soon get well 
when they see what comes with the medicine bottle. Once they are 
allowed out of the house, they'll head for Levittown Super Drug with 
a free treat voucher sent by the druggist when he fills the prescription. 
As a dealer good-will getter, it's just what the doctor ordered. 
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MARKET RESEARCH + SALES PROMOTION + ADVERTISING 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-FIRST STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. *© LEXINGTON 2-3135 


Why do so many Sales Managers wear blinders 


/ 
when it comes to the one market factor rw 


that counts most in selling their products? 


The Sales Manager is a walking encyclopedia of market statistic 


He knows who his customers are, who his prospects are, where they 
are, and approximately how many. 


He knows how many units of product he's sold, how many competition 
has sold, and what the potential is. 


What he is most likely NOT to know is what customers and prospects think (right or 
wrong) of his product, his company, his salesmen, his service, his competition - 
and, particularly, WHY they think it. 


Yet he can have no clear, workable understanding of why sales that seemed certain 
were lost; of what's making life tough for his salesmen and costly for his company, 
without sure knowledge of what customers and prospects think - knowledge that reli- 
ably weighs what's most important to them about his product, what's less important, 
what's unimportant. 


And without such knowledge, advertising is an expensive chip 
in a costly game of chance. 


The Sales Manager who relies for such information on his 
personal knowledge of customers and prospects, and on the 
reports of his salesmen, may be fooling himself. He and 
his salesmen may be too close to the job of selling 


- to get a clear, balanced picture of customers' and prospects' 
problems and needs, their prejudices and confusions; 


- to get the real reasons behind turn-downs; 

- to analyze objectively the steps that lead to sales. 
First-hand information of what people believe about your product - what they believe 
that's right; what they believe that's wrong; what they don't know at all, and should; 


will provide the authority your selling and your advertising needs in order to sell 
by helping people buy. 


a, bebe» Vlarr 7 


“Experienced in the reduction of guesswork in advertising and selling” 
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Things You Ought to Know 
About 1953 Tariff Legislation 


Want to protest—or support—current tariffs on your prod- 
ucts? Here's a guide on where to go, what to say, and how 
you must say it. The Eisenhower administration will have to 
extend, modify, or junk the present law by June 30. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD + Washington Editor 


It the yovernment is about to ne 
votiate a new tariff agreement, it first 
sets peril points—rates below which 
negotiators musn’t let themselves be 
jockied. But once an agreement has 
been signed, peril points are obsolete 
and you must consider escape clauses, 
it you think imports will ruin your 
domestic business. 

You'll be hearing a lot about peril 
points and escape clauses in the next 
few months. The ‘Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951,” representing 
20 years of New Deal and Fair Deal 
thinking, expires June 30. The Eisen 
hower administration with a Republi- 
can Congress will have to decide 
whether to extend, modify, or junk 
current agreements, 

Republicans traditionally like high 
tariffs. Republican Congressmen bit 
terly criticized Roosevelt's and Tru 
man’s tariff agreements. That's one 
side, On the other, Eisenhower men 
have a slogan: ‘Trade not Aid.” Per 
haps, it was the administration’s way 
of writing agreements, rather than 
power to write them, which the Re 
publican protested. At 
least, there’s no open and shut case 
that they'll visit upon their own ad 
ministration their distrust of its pre- 


dec essor, 


opposition 


Look and Learn 


Let’s suppose, then, that the Presi 
dent some time will announce a 
world conference at which duties will 
be cut. The first step will be to list 
publicly the articles whose _ rates 
might change. The tact of the an- 
nouncement will appear on the busi 
ness page of the daily paper; a little 
later, vour favorite business publica- 
tion will itemize products in your own 
field, Around the same time the Com- 
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mission will call hearings, product 
by product, sending proper notice to 
the papers, especially business publi- 
cations, to trade associations, import 
ers, etc. You can always get copies 
by writing the Secretary of the Tariff 
Commission, Eighth and E 
N.W., Washington, 25, D.C. 

The Commission is given 120 days 
to tell the President how far he dare 
cut duties, or, if the evidence points 
that wavy, how much he must raise 
them. In these four months, it holds 
hearings and does some investigating 
of its own. Agents travel the country, 
interviewing people in the business, 
getting figures. You couldn't effec- 
tively attack the Commission’s con 
clusions by pointing out that they 
didn’t jibe with published evidence. 
They needn't. 


Streets, 


Help Awaits 


You write to the Secretary that 
you want to testify. If you don't 
know exactly the kinds of things 
you're supposed to say, a staff mem- 
ber will steer you. You request what's 
called an “informal conference.” 
Naturally, he won’t write your brief 
nor even tell you whether he thinks 
you've got a case; after all, he’s the 
Commission’s man, not yours. But he 
will tell you what kinds of argument 
have been used, exhibit specimens. It 
so happens that people who consult on 
how to do it often decide not to 
bother. 

You don’t have to appear. You can 
submit a written brief. About these, 
there’s only one firm rule—and that 
a stiff one, You must submit 15 clear 
copies, typed, printed or duplicated, 
one of which must be sworn. And of 
course your story must be in before 
the hearing closes. 


At last the Tariff Commission re- 
ports to the President. It tells him 
the rock bottom duties it thinks 
\merican manufacturers need — the 
peril points. If the President agrees, 
he passes the advice along to the dip- 
lomats; his message to them is a kind 
of inner circle memo, not published. 
If the foreign negotiators knew in 
advance how far we'd give, they'd 
demand the limit at once. It’s hard to 
do business when your secrets are 
showing. 

The President can ignore the Com- 
mission, deciding perhaps that reasons 
of state eclipse its narrow point of 
view. Then, he tells Congress within 
3() days which peril points were punc- 
tured and why. 

Last summer, Venezuela was given 
lower duties on crude oil than the 
Commission had recommended. Com- 
missioners had split 3-3, but implic- 
itely agreed on at least 1/4c a barrel, 
against | /8c allowed in the agreement. 


Truman's Note 


The President’s note said that 
there had been no Commission find- 
ing, since it had divided evenly, but 
that he still desired ‘‘to inform Con- 
gress of the action I have taken.” His 
reasons are instructive to those who 
want to argue tariffs. They carefully 
identified the kind of crude oil getting 
the cut rate, going on to argue that 
it was other kinds, not this, which 
needed protection. This type was 
scarce. Nobody would be hurt; buy- 
ers would benefit. 

So much for peril points. It’s es- 
cape clauses that keep the Commis- 
sion busy. They allow for hiking du- 
ties when low rates invite imports, 
‘Which cause or threaten” serious in- 
jury to sales at home. The injury may 
be “either absolute or relative’; it 
may, that is, involve smaller actual 
sales or a smaller share in the home 
market by American manufacturers. 

Any “interested party” can demand 
an investigation. Because renegotia- 
tion of a rate in an existing contract 
is a serious business, the Tariff Com- 
mission is allowed to take its time. 
It need decide nothing for a whole 
vear. At last, it sends recommenda- 
tions to the President, which may 
call for raised rates or even for put- 
ting imports under a quota. It’s report 
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about how to turn out better looking letters... faster? 


you won't be after a revealing «production-plus”’ test * 


. od ry . 
on the Remington Llleli-cominy- Typewriter 


Yes, just flick the starting switch—and Electri-conomy’s controlled 
power typing starts turning out letters, bulletins and reports that 
command instant reader attention. And its speed of operation increases 
typing production . ..decreases office costs...boosts typists’ morale. 

That’s why the Electri-conomy with ‘‘years ahead” superiority in 
construction and performance is preferred by businessmen throughout 
the country-—is squarely meeting today’s secretarial shortage plus the 
need to get more things done in less time. 


ie 


e For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test right 
Hemingtor. Fbaunad in your own office or FREE literature “TAKE A 
7 on LETTER’ (RE 8499) write Remington Rand, Room 

THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 2593, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Metropolitan SAN JOS 


HALF our dollars DO grow on trees! 


Yes, literally half our dollars DO grow on trees and vines with the other half 
coming from one of the fastest-growing industrial areas in the Nation. You get 
both halves of this dollar-rich market for goods and services in metropolitan San 
Jose (Santa Clara County) — a top primary market. 


POPULATION 


312,300 buyers of goods and services... 
up 65% since 1939. 


BUSINESS 


Up 554% since 1939... compared with 
the national average of 287%. 


CIRCULATION 


Nearly doubled in 8 years. to 


13,467 daily 


Meximum coverage with minimum (less than 4%) duplication 


Sources: Seles Management, May 10, 1952; ABC, Nov. |, 1962. 


San Jose Mercury 
SAN JQSE:NEWS 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO. INC 


is public. If the President doesn’t ac- 
cept it, he tells Congress, as with 
peril points, why not. 

If you want to stave off foreign 
competition, your best start is the most 
obvious one. Write to the Commis- 
sion for a copy of the “Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951” and 
the Commission’s own “Rules of 
Practice and Procedure.” You must 
read sections 6 and 7 of the state, 
whose two pages are easy going for 
legalese. The rules of importance to 
you are 201 and 207. A top official 
gives his assurance that there are no 
hidden meanings, which require a 
lawyer; the passages are as lucid as 
they seem. 


Your To-Do List 


These will tell you how to apply 
for an investigation. Just as with peril 
points, you can go over the ground 
first with a staff member. 

The aplication is filed with the Sec- 
retary of the Tariff Commission. 
You must send 15 copies, each bearing 
your signature, address and business. 
You don’t need a notary public. Here 
are some of the things you put down: 

1. The products you’re interested 
in, 

2. What tariffs they’re subject to 
and which duties you want to change. 

3. How you’re hurt or threatened. 

4. Figures, if you can supply them, 
on imports, production, sales and ex- 
ports—your own, where relevant, and 
if you can the whole country. Your 
own may be marked “confidential” 
but the Commission doesn’t guarantee 
that it will keep the confidence. 

At hearings, people read from the 
witness table texts they might just as 
well have filed. Lawyers don’t pre- 
dominate. There’s always a large con- 
tingent of trade association secre- 
taries, who organize much of the 
testimony of dues-paying businessmen. 

It can’t be said that the Commis- 
sioners listen to what’s read from the 
witness table more intently than they 
read mailed briefs. Even for people 
who live by it, it’s dull stuff: when 
witnesses quarrel sufficiently to in- 
spire a small-type news head, “Clash,” 
it’s only the raised, angry voices, not 
the words, which indicate conflict. 
The shouting was over how to dis- 
tinguish two kinds of clay. There are 
hearings because Congressmen put 
them into the law, not because the 
Commissioners find them illuminat- 
ing. Congress probably called for 
them because they’re such a familiar 
instrument. 

At a hearing, most of the fuss is 
over exactly what’s being talked 
about. Remember how Truman ex- 
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plained why he cut a crude oil duty: 
it was, he had said of the scarce kind, 
not the kind producers were worried 
about? There’s always a to-do over 
just which product the duty covers. 
A man summons powerful proofs 
that imports will crush him. An op- 
posed witness claims he’s way off base: 
the duty he doesn’t like is on another 
product from another country. 

It’s useful to be acquainted with 
the products a little like your own, 
so that when somebody says you're 
mistaken, that you’ve confused widg- 
ets with gidgets, you can condescend- 
ingly confute him by exact discrimin- 
ation between the two. As you con- 
trast the samples you’ve taken from 
your brief case, you forgivingly ack- 
nowledge that they’re easy to confuse. 

The Commission lets you question 
other witnesses. The easiest attack is 
on which products are at issue. Show 
that a man is talking about the 
wrong thing and you've knocked 
down all the statistics he painfully 
assembled. 


What You Must Claim 


After you've carefully fixed the 
product your talking about, you try 
to show that foreign competition is 
or soon will be ruinous. The field 
is wide open. Nothing in the law gives 
so much of the market to American, 
and so much to foreign, companies. 
Nothing tells you which year is 
“normal.” If it’s protection that you 
want, your advantage is to claim as 
normal some period in which Ameri- 
cans enjoyed the greatest share of the 
business; if you import, you prefer 
statistics based on the opposite situa- 
tion. Sometimes, a witness luckily 
finds that his normal coincides with 
base periods in the tax laws, price 
controls, etc. He makes the most of 
it. “These are the years Congress 
considered representative,” he will 
say. Naturally, your base period must 
precede the cut in rates you’re com- 
plaining about. 

What you show is that in compari- 
son with normal times, imports have 
grown faster than your own sales, 
that employment in the industry 
hasn’t increased as much as for the 
whole country, that inventories are 
higher than they used to be, etc. 

You don’t need lawyers to plead. 
They use up too much of their al- 
lotted time telling the Commissioners 
how to interpret the rules they, them- 
selves wrote or the law they know 
by heart. Commissioners don’t con- 
sider that sort of thing arrogant— 
just boresome. It’s too familiar — 
their own ground. Talk about yours. 
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you'll use it everyday. Shows how to 
make your package a dramatic salesman 
. . . how to put your customers in a 
buying mood... how to demonstrate 


product features . . . how to sell more 
merchandise — faster. An impressive gallery 
of photographs will help you visualize 
countless ideas to streamline your 


packaging program, cut costs, and improve 
efficiency. Get ‘‘Pack To Attract"’ for your 
reference library. Write Hinde & Dauch, 
5320-B Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
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People and Their Ideas 


H. TAFT JR. 


TAFTS AND A CHURCH... Hul- 
bert Taft, Jr., (1) executive v-p of 
Radio Cincinnati, Inc., and David 
Taft, (r), v-p, welcome the com- 
pany'’s new v-p, Kenneth Church. 
Church came to Cincinnati in ‘41 
when he was hired from KMOX, 
St. Louis, to be sales manager of 
WKRC, the Times-Star station. He’s 
known throughout the advertising 
trade for his “hustling geniality” 


DeCOURSIN 


G. F. DeCoursin, better known as 
Joe” and long an important cog in 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
has been appointed general sales man- 
ager. 

New advertising manager of Collier's 
is Shepard Spink. He was ad director 
of Time from °41-43, for Life from 
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K. CHURCH 


D. TAFT 


43-49 and then ad director of Faw- 
cett publications ... Servel, Inc., has 
made several important executive ap- 
pointments: Frank A. Mitchell is the 
new general appliance sales manager ; 
Lewis D. Eastmead is the manager of 
household refrigerator sales and Gor- 
don J. Malone is manager of home 
freezer sales. “These appointments 
were made,” said James F. Donnelly, 
v-p in charge of sales, ‘to provide 
additional sales manpower at the fac- 
tory level for Servel’s new line of 
appliances for 1953.” The company 
has recently brought out an extensive 
line of refrigerators, freezers, air con- 
ditioners, gas water heaters, etc. ... 
William P. Black has been named to 
the newly-created position of indus- 
trial detergent sales manager of Lever 
Brothers Co. He joined the company 
in °38, has served in various sales 
capacities . . . Donald Hoagland, for 
11 years Chicago district manager for 
Reinhold Publishing Corp’s Catalog 
Division, is now sales manager of 
Chemical Engineering Catalog and 
Chemical Materials Catalog : 
After 34 years in selling—the last 15 
with The Sweets Company of Amer- 
ica—Sam E. Rich has been named the 
company’s v-p. 

Roy M. Hutchinson has been appoint- 
ed director of food merchandising for 
Good Housekeeping . . . Appointment 
of Robert E, Baxter as promotion 
manager of San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin has been announced 
Emerson Foote has been elected exec- 
utive v-p and a member of the 


executive committee of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. . . . Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corp. has appointed two 
veteran automotive men to fill new, 
top-ranking sales posts: Named to the 
newly-created post of sales manager 
—cars is L. F. Desmond. New sales 
manager—trucks: William S$. Wool- 
sey ... Ted H. Harbaugh, manager 
of merchandising, Libbey Glass, has 
been appointed manager of 
market sales, a new post. 


super 


DOWLING 


New assistant v-p in charge of mar- 
keting. Follansbee Steel Corp., is 
J. H. Dowling. 

Recordak Corporation has a new 
president. He’s John K. Boeing . . . 
Tom L. Williams has been appointed 
retail advertising manager of The 
Seattle Times New director of 
merchandising for Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Co. is H. Stanley 
Johnson . Paul J. Spengler has 
been elected v-p of Hiram Walker 
Inc. . . . Lawrence W. Aikens has 
been named export sales manager for 
its Special Markets Department by 
A. B. Dick Co. 


BROWN 


John W. Brown has been named v-p 
in charge of dealer sales for National 
Gypsum Co. 
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How to Put Warmth and Friendliness 
Into Your Sales Letters 


The building of good will is a long-haul operation. Much of 
it is done through what we term form letters. There are 
about a dozen in all. In this article, Mr. Smallwood tells 
what makes an effective acknowledgment of order letter. 


BY ROBERT E. SMALLWOOD 


You, whose daily diet is a foot- 
high stack of letters, know the deadli- 
ness of dullness. You know that ordi- 
nary letters, uninspired and uninter- 
esting, simply do not get favorable 
attention. 

The truth is, a bit of the human 
touch would save many of these let- 
ters from a bleak and profitless fu- 
ture. After all, you are not a hard 
man to sell; you take to friendly 
people—and you are forever seeking 
the germ of a new idea. 

Why is it then that so many well- 
meaning letters get scant notice from 
you? Isn’t it because they fail to 
ingratiate themselves into your con- 
sciousness? Don’t most of them have 
the fatal weakness of never really 
establishing contact with you? 

Of course, there are a lot of ways 
to grab for attention. The widely 
used gadget letter is one. And there 
are the illustrated letters . . . the up- 
side-down appeals . letters with 
stamps or pennies affixed . . . the 
“50-50” and burnt-edge letters, to 
mention a few. All are designed to 
win your interest by breaking the 
monotony of your daily mail, and 
many succeed. 

There is, however, another way— 
a way in which the writer wins you 
by being interested in you. He studies 
your needs and seeks to help you meet 
those needs. His is the sincere, natu- 
ral approach, He strives to make you 
a friend and a customer. And this 
man’s letters build for the future. 
They open doors and keep them open. 

Let's keep this “open door” idea in 
mind. It is apparent that the custom- 
er who has a genuinely friendly feel- 
ing for you, your salesmen and your 
company will not be quick to stray 
from the fold. The purpose of this 
series is to show how others really 
work at bettering customer relations, 
and how a big part of the job is done 
with letters—tactful, sincere, friendly 
letters. 


a 


The building of good will is a 
long-haul operation. Much of it is 
done through what we term form 
letters. These are the letters which 
go out at regular intervals. They 
acknowledge orders, collect outstand- 
ing accounts, introduce salesmen, 
follow up salesmen’s calls, and so on. 
There are about a dozen in all, and 
our series of articles will take them 
up one at a time. 

Let’s start where a good salesman 
left off. Let’s acknowledge the order. 
It may be impractical for many good 
companies to extend a warm hand- 
clasp to each new customer. But those 
who do—and do it right—are cement- 
ing the relationship a salesman has 
begun. A Chinese philosopher has 
said that a journey of a thousand 
miles begins with the first step. Your 
acknowledgment of the order is a first 
step. It may have a bearing on the 
length of the journey. 

The _ Brunswick- Balke-Collender 
Co, is an excellent example of an or- 
ganization that places proper accent 
on making the new customer feel hap- 
pily at home. Suppose you had opened 
a new bowling place in Detroit and 
had given your first order to a Bruns- 


wick salesman. How would you feel 
after reading this letter from Bruns- 
wick’s Chairman, Mr. Robert F. 
Bensinger ? 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


We appreciate the fact that 
you thought of Brunswick when 
you thought of bowling alleys. 
We also wish to acknowledge 
acceptance of your order of No- 
vember 15, 1952, and to convey 
our sincere appreciation for the 
opportunity to serve you. 


I should like to sit down and 
talk with you in this connection. 
You know, back in 1845 when 
our company was established by 
John M. Brunswick, he made it 
a point to know and thank every 
one of his customers personally 
for their orders. 


A firm 107 years old can 
easily slip into cold, impersonal 
relations with its customers, but 
I am striving to make those 
years of experience and knowl- 
edge our incentive for serving 
you more efficiently and more 
completely. 


When your Brunswick equip- 
ment is delivered, our friendly 
service begins. Mr. John Smith, 
manager of our Detroit Branch, 
will make available to you every 
facility he has at his command. 
He will be pleased to have you 
call upon him. 


You can find me at my office 
in Chicago, and if you feel that 
I can be of help to you at any 


Meet the Author 


Robert'E. Smallwood is vice-president and director, subscriptions, for 


Sales Management. 


For this, the first in a series of articles to appear in SM on “How to 
Put Warmth and Friendliness into Your Sales Letters," Smallwood draws 
upon his 20 years of experience in conducting "The Sales Letter Round 
Table” for 1,300 sales executives intimately concerned with their com- 


panies’ correspondence. 


Members of the Round Table submit letters they have used success- 
fully. Each month Smallwood selects the 25 letters which offer the most 
useful ideas and mails them to Round Table members, along with his 
analysis of their strong points. In 20 years, some 6,000 letters have 


been commended to members. 
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This Letter Succeeded . . . because 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


| hope very much that you can give us the advantage of 
your thoughts and experiences in connection with business 
gifts. 


We now are working on our annual feature, “WHEN A 
CORPORATION SAYS 'MERRY CHRISTMAS' TO ITS 


FRIENDS," and your answers to the questions on the 
attached sheet will be a real contribution—both to us and 
te our 17,000 sales executive readers. 


Most of the questions require check marks only, and the 
others are easily answered. May we have your help? 


A convenient reply envelope is enclosed . . . and, although 
it's not something tangible you can see, our very earnest 
appreciation is there also! 


Cordially yours, 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Editor's note: The above letter, mailed at about the worst 
possible time—July 3rd—brought a 32% response within 15 
days. 


This return is all the more remarkable when you consider 
that the questionnaire contained 25 questions, and those 
whose companies do not give business gifts had no reason 
to respond. 


Information obtained through this letter resulted in an 
article which received widespread attention. Reprints were 
requested by more than 6,000 companies. 


1. It came to the point. 

Your prospect —a_ busy 
self-interested individual 
— isn’t going to spend 
much time on puzzles. If 
you want action from him, 
you'd better tell him what 
it’s all about—and quick! 


2. It used simple words. 

The easier you are to 
understand, the greater 
your chance of success. 
Your prospect isn’t dumb; 
he’s just giving you con- 
siderably less than full at- 
tention. As one direct mail 
specialist puts it, ‘De- 
scribe big benefits with 
little words.” 


3. It had continuity. 

You can’t, in a letter, in- 
terrupt a line of thought 
and hold attention. A 
change of subject — any 
break in continuity — al- 
most always is fatal. Re- 
member, always, a straight 
line is the shortest distance 
between your first para- 
graph and a sale. 


4. It was courteous and 
friendly. 

Your prospects are people, 

They respond to courtesy 

and friendliness. 


5. It was specific. 
Always make crystal clear 
the action you want your 
prospect to take. Many 
letters do everything but 
ask for the order. 


6. It had originality of 
expression. 

Try to say it simply, but 
a little bit differently. 
This gives your letter per- 
sonality, and helps you 
keep the prospect's inter- 
est. 
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POPULATION 2500 AND UP 


WHAT ARE THE MERCHANTS 
OF ‘ELSEWHERE DOING? 


ACB Research Reports will tell you 
if they are advertising your brand... 
your competitor's brand...and to what 
extent...you see all 1,393 markets 
as one clear, coherent picture 


In and around the 1,393 cities in which 
daily newspapers are published there 
circulates newspaper display advertis- 
ing costing two billion dollars yearly. 

This newspaper advertising expen- 
diture is far larger than that of all 
other media combined. Yet you never 
see it! Aside from your home town, 
the other 1,392 key markets are pretty 
much a blind spot. 


What's going on . are ‘the mer- 
chants of these 1,392 “Ex sewneres” 
pushing your brand . . . supporting a 
rival brand ... ignoring your field... 
are competing brands dominating cer- 
tain towns or areas with their nation- 
ally placed newspaper advertising ... 


The answer to these and similar 
questions are of vital importance to 
manufacturers whose goods are sold 
through retail outlets. ACB Reports 
tell you exactly what is going on in 
any one or more of these markets. 

Leading merchandisers rely on ACB 
Reports. Lever Brothers Co., soap and 
allied product manufacturer says: 

“Various departments here at Lever 


Brothers have used ACB facilities for 
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more than 15 years. It is rather diffi- 
cult to enumerate the many ways in 
which this information has been used, 
but suffice it to say it has provided a 
valuable tool for our advertising and 
sales departments over the years.” 


More than 1,100 progressive com- 
panies are subscribers to one or more 
of ACB’s 14 different Newspaper Re- 


search Services. 


Send for new ACB Catalog 


If you are not thoroughly informed 
on the many uses of ACB Reports ask 
for the new ACB Catalog. Its 48 pages 
are filled with the uses to which these 
Reports may be put for more efficient 
management of sales and advertising 
and other useful data. Catalog sent 
free on request. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 
79 Madison Ave. « New York 16 


18S. Michigan Ave. « Chicago 3 

20 South Third St. « Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. « Memphis 3 
51 First St. + San Francisco 5 


time, just drop me a line. Or, 
better still, when you're in Chi- 
cago, come in and see me. 
Brunswick is always watch- 
ful for new ideas and sugges- 
tions for improving its products 
and its customer service. After 
all, it is you we must please, 
and it is you we try to please. 


Very cordially yours, 
Chairman 


Now, that is a letter worthy of 
being on any payroll. You can im- 
agine how it made our friend, the 
new customer, feel. The chairman of 
the great company of Brunswick has 
extended his hand in warm welcome. 
If our man is just average human, he 
is going to feel good about doing busi- 
ness with Brunswick. And if, as 
someone has said, “Good will is that 
intangible factor which makes one 
good company better than another 
good company,” Brunswick competi- 
tion had better look to its laurels. 

Basically, Mr. Bensinger did a very 
natural thing. He simply was 
thoughtful and courteous enough to 
thank a new customer for his busi- 
ness. Aside from being well-written, 
two things make the letter outstand- 
ing: It bears the signature of the top 
man in the company. And it contains 
the invitation, “when you’re in Chi- 
cago, come in and see me.” 

Probably most coffee roasters are 
content to let the salesman do the 
honors when a new account is opened. 
But not J. A. Folger & Co. They 
know the value of having a grocer 
interested in their brand. They also 
appreciate how little it cost in time 
and money to send this friendly 
letter: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Many thanks for your initial 
order for Folger’s Coffee. We 
sincerely appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to serve you. 

For 102 years we've been 
helping win satisfied 
customers with Folger’s—and 
we want to put that experience 
to work for you. We think our 
way of doing business will 
please you. 


grocers 


During the next few weeks 
lots of folks in and around Co- 
lumbus will be trying Folger’s 
coffee for the first time. They 
will discover a delightful dif- 
ference in the vigorous flavor of 
this mountain grown coffee. 
There's real thrift in its extra- 
rich flavor, too, as housewives 
tell us they use 4 less of Fol- 
ger’s—and still get better coffee. 
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Many of your customers will 
look to you to keep them sup- 
plied with Folger’s regularly. 
And both we and our salesman 
are anxious to work right along 
with you in the months to come 
to help meet and increase that 
demand. So, when we can lend 
a hand in any way 
word. 


just say the 


Cordially yours, 


J. A. FOLGER & CO. 


And how many publishers welcome 
back the advertiser who returns to 
the fold? You can never be too big 
to be friendly, and Country Gentle- 
man demonstrates this with its gra- 
cious letter to the returning custom- 
er: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


It is like the reappearance of 
an old friend to see your adver- 
tisement in the August issue of 
Country Gentleman. It is a real 
occasion to us, and we are de- 
lighted that you are again able 
to use space in our publication. 


Since your company was last 
with us, many improvements 
have been made in Country 
Gentleman both editorially and 
circulationwise. These improve- 
ments have made it a_ better 
publication for the readers, and 
by that token, a better place in 
which to advertise. 


We are indeed glad to wel- 
come you again as one of our 
advertisers, and we hope that 
your investment in Country 
Gentleman space will prove to 
be a most profitable one. 


Sincerely yours, 
Country Gentleman 
Sales Manager 


Now let’s look at a letter which 
somehow fails to capture the spirit of 
those just reviewed. It acknowledges 
the order and thanks the new custom- 
er, but doesn’t succeed in getting 
across any feeling of genuine warmth. 
And this letter actually is in use: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Thank you for your order. It 
will be shipped within the next 
few days. 


This is the first order you 
have given us. We appreciate 
it, and know our salesman also 
is pleased. 


Please let me know whenever 
we can be of service. 
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Sincerely, 
BLANK & CO. 


President. 


Isn’t this letter too abrupt for the 
occasion? It’s almost as if the in- 
gredients had been listed and then 
checked off in a rather mechanical 
manner, “Thank the man for the 
order. Give him a shipping date. Let 
him know you know he’s a new cus- 
tomer, and mention the salesman. 
Make him think he’s welcome.” 

Suppose we do a re-write—acknowl- 
edging the order and mentioning the 
salesman in the first paragraph: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


Thank you sincerely for the 
order we received this morning. 
It is the first order you have 
placed with us, Mr. Brown, 
and if anyone could be happier 
about it than I am, it would 
be Jerry Smith. I am sure you 
know how a good salesman feels 
when he has made a new friend 
for his company. 


The one thing we wish to avoid in 
this letter is abruptness. So we con 
tinue, assuring the new customer that 
his order is getting proper attention 
and is fully appreciated: 


We are going to give you the 
kind of service that will merit 
your continued support. Indeed, 
we are already hard at work on 
your order, and it will be ship- 
ped day after tomorrow. 


One line is not enough for a close 
to this letter. Maybe the salesman 
worked for months on the account. 
Can’t we afford the time and space 
to make the customer feel that he is 
especially welcome? How would this 
do? 


If there is ever anything “spe- 
cial” We can do to show our ap- 
preciation for your business or 
to make our association more 
profitable to you, I hope you 
will let me know. We want to 
serve you well, Mr. Brown 
now and in the future. 


There will never be anything more 
important in your business life than 
the good will of the people with 
whom you do business. Are you mak- 
ing every effort to enhance that feel- 
ing of confidence and mutual regard ? 
Why not join us next month when 
we will examine a few collection let- 
ters that are practical enough to bring 
in the money, human enough to create 
good will. 
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ARE A LOT OF MILES 


And. 
door, shore-to-shore. 
That means a wealth 
of experience in mov- 
ing people everywhere. 


.. it’s door-to- 


All... this experience 
is at your service, your removal, 
whether it’s across the street or 
across the nation, will be made 
safely, and quickly. 
Yes Sir... for the best in moving 
service, contact your nearest Na- 
tional office or agent—refer to yel- 
low pages of your telephone book. 
,oE AGENCY oR 

gone CANIZ4 
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SACRAMENTO WASHINGTON, D.C. 
LOS ANGELES DALLAS 
® 


Exec. Offices: 2431 Irving Park Road, Chicago III. 


write today 
for full details 
to 


PEN CORP. 
ENGLEWOOD, NN. J. 


For the first time in three years, circulation 
figures and up-to-date circulation values of 
radio have been measured. The A. C. Nielsen 
Co. has just released the results of the most 
comprehensive radio survey ever undertaken, 
covering every county in the U. S. In this ad- 
vertisement NBC makes the first published 
report on the Nielsen Coverage Study. 


Here is the truth 


RIGHT NOW, 


NIGHTTIME RADIO 
DELIVERS A MULTI-MILLION 
RADIO AUDIENCE:* 


. at the lowest cost-per-thousand circu- 
lation in radio’s history. 


.. at only a fraction of the cost-per-thou- 
sand circulation of any of the nation’s 
top magazines. 


While the cost-per-thousand circulation of 
printed media has been steadily increasing 
since 1949, the cost of nighttime radio has 
been decreasing. 


And NBC Radio’s nighttime costs have 
shown the greatest decrease. 


2 Circulation—Radio Weekly Audience 


THE VALUE OF NIGHTTIME 


1949-1952 TREND OF MEDIA COST/1000 
RADIO NETWORKS (EVENING) 
PERCENT DECREASE 
——— 
CBS 14.3 
MBS pbs 
ABC Se 


PERCENT INCREASE 


MAGAZINES 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 7.7 
8.4 
8.9 
11.8 
14.5 
16.0 


16.9 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
WoMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
Betrer HOMES & GARDENS 
LIFE 

McCALL’s 

SATURDAY EVENING Post 
COLLIER’S 


Look 


SOURCES: COSTS, Radio: Net time cost ' hour, 
weekly frequency 
Magazines: Net cost Black and 
White full page based on the use 
of every issue in a year 


BMB for 1949, NCS for 1952 
Magazines: ABC first six months 
each year 


*8,335,000 new radio sets have already been sold this year 
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about nighttime radio 


RADIO IS GREATER THAN 


NBC’s cost-per-thousand is now lower than 


any of the networks ... only 33 cents. 


NBC nighttime radio reaches more homes per 
dollar than magazines, newspaper supple- 
ments, or network television. 
And NBC nighttime Radio does more for your 
advertising dollar than any other network. 
Circulation — The new Nielsen Coverage 
Survey, the largest personal interview study 
ever made (a sample of 100,000 homes), 
shows an NBC Radio audience averaging 
more than 16,000,000 homes on the average 
nightly .. . 25,466,870 different homes weekly 
.. gains additional millions of homes every 


successive week. 

NBC Radio’s nighttime audience 
exceeds the next network by 
1,275,000 homes each week. 

Sales Effectiveness — NBC Radio is the 


only network which has tested and proven its 
ability to sell advertisers’ products today 


EVER BEFORE 


even in television markets. NBC-advertised 
products sell 20% to 111% better among their 
listeners than among people who are exposed 
to all other advertising. Here is documented 
proof of NBC Radio’s outstanding impact on 
the habits of millions. 


Merchandising — Today, NBC Radio is 
the only network fully equipped to merchan- 
dise products successfully at the point-of-sale. 
Under the leadership of NBC’s twelve district 
supervisors, NBC’s affiliated stations actively 
work to sell advertisers’ products. 


Facilities— Farthest reaching voice in the 
nation isthe NBC Radio Network. With NBC’s 
superior facilities, advertisers have the oppor- 
tunity to reach millions of homes virtually 
untouched by other national media. 


Here, then, is the truth about nighttime radio. 
Never before has nighttime radio offered bet- 
ter values. As Radio continues to offer even 
greater values to advertisers, so NBC con- 
tinues to offer the greatest values in Radio. 


Sources for all atatementa available on requeat 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Who's Behind the 
“New Look” 
in Today's Banks? 


As told to Charles J. Knapp 
BY EARL KLEIN ° Director of Sales, 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 


THIS... 


Friendliness replaces frigidity at the Vailsburg Branch, 


Lincoln National Bank, Newark, N. J. 


Note easy-to- 


read bank name and see-through windows and doors. 


A St. Louis contractor, with plenty of merchandising savvy, 
is helping bankers shake that mausoleum feeling. He packs 
sales literature full of statistics on what happens after a 
bank modernizes, and his salesmen ask for the order—now. 


“How do you sell a banker a 
bank ?” 

That's the question 40-year-old 
Bank Building and Equipment Corp., 
St. Louis, answers every day. 

First, we must show the financial 
institution, with cold facts, why mod- 
ernization of its facilities will pay 
off in) more customers and more 
profits. 

Second, we must convince them 
Bank Building and Equipment Corp. 
has the experience, personnel and 
ability to deliver the best job. 

When we've passed the first two 
hurdles, bankers invariably — ask, 
“Why should we turn to a St. Louis- 
headquartered organization for help 
when we have capable architects and 
contractors right here at home?” 

Our answer: “This is the age of 
specialization. A specialist, regardless 
of how far he might be from his home 
base, can do a better job than a local 
man whose experience has been com 
paratively limited and certainly not 
concentrated on bank construction.” 

When a contract is closed we: 

Survey the existing or proposed lo- 
cations. Our survey shows city vehicu- 
lar and pedestrian traffic, location of 
surrounding buildings and business 
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and an analysis of tenants, parking 
space, etc. Such surveys: often reveal 
previously unsuspected facts. In Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., for example, our 
survey proved conclusively that the 
client’s existing location was better 
than the new one considered by the 
bank. Then we: 

Survey the bank building. We fol- 
low a check list. We base our archi- 
tectural recommendations on this sur- 
vey. We analyze flow of customer 
trafhc inside as well as outside. We 
check flow of work through the bank. 
In most cases, we can show the client 
where he can gain efficiency as well 
as attractiveness. 

We have handled more than 2,500 
jobs, ranging from a minimum of 
$10,000 for over-all . projects to 
undertakings calling for expenditures 
of as much as $3% million. Average 
projects range between $150,000 and 
$200,000. These facts seldom fail to 
impress prospects. 

With two wood-working plants, 
and a marble processing factory as 
integral parts of the organization, 
most of the interior fixtures and 
equipment on a typical project are 
products of BB&EC handiwork. Tel- 


ler counters, customer check desks, 


sections of wooden wall paneling, 
back-counter working surfaces, and 
thousands of other pieces of banking 
equipment, custom-made for the indi- 
vidual project, are turned out each 
year. 

A tremendous library of sample 
drapes, upholstery materials, rugs and 
other decorative materials enables 
BB&EC designers to visualize every 
detail of the completed bank, even in 
the designing stages. Sculptors and 
mural artists are employed to lend 
their talents to the preparation of 
artistic works designed to blend in 
with the atmosphere of the new bank. 

Salesmen are furnished leads from 
direct letters of inquiry, recommenda- 
tions, advertising, superintendents of 
projects, and by “repeats” of old cus- 
tomers. Out of 10 projects we esti- 
mate 5 come to us upon the word 
of institutions for which we have 
done work, 3 as a result of direct 
mail or display advertising, and | 
each from contacts by superintendents 
in charge of jobs, or institutions re- 
consulting us because they were 
pleased with work completed for them 
in the past—some as long as 20 years 
ago, 

Bank Building has 18 salesmen (in- 
cluding 3 who work for Design Inc. 
a subsidiary). Ten of these men are 
headquartered in the home office at 
St. Louis. The others are stationed 
in New York, San Francisco, At- 
lanta, Miami and Mexico City. 

We obtain a good share of our busi- 
ness by proving to the client we 
know his business as well as our own 
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ONCE WAS THIS... 

Old fashioned buildings hold back a bank's 
growth. Revamped structures usually mean 
additional 


deposits, loans, and profits. 


that we not only understand his 
problems, but possess the ability and 
the facilities to solve them. 

Our salesmen must be able to visu- 
alize structural rearrangements, and 
estimate costs. At the same time, sales- 
men must help devise a more efficient 
flow of the bank’s work. Seldom is it 
necessary for the institution to sus- 
pend operation while we perform a 
reconstruction job. This fact is highly 
important to clients, and must be 
carefully explained by salesmen. 

It is impossible to stress our need 
for immediate sales action too highly! 
Our telephone bill is tremendous, but 
worth it. Our men fly a great deal, 
and we have several ‘million milers” 
in our organization. If a prospect is 
at the closing point, we want to clinch 
the contract now / 

A good example is the Conroe Na- 
tional Bank, Conroe, Tex. A letter of 
ingufry came to our office, and we 
immediately telephoned our repre- 
sentative in the area. Before the end 
of the day he had arranged for a con- 
ference with Conroe officials. The 
following day we executed an archi- 
tectural contract, and within a period 
of 60 days had consummated a con- 
tract that involved our constructing 
and equipping the ‘building at a cost 
of $160,000. 


Business does not usually develop 
immediately but culminates through 
persistant follow-up. A good example 
is the Condon National Bank of Cof- 
feyville, Kan. Our representative be- 
gan conferring with officials in 1941. 
There were several 


rT ” 
near misses. 
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INSIDE NOW IS... 


Lincoln customers now have a feeling of more personal contact with those who serve them. 


REPLACED THIS 


Modern alarm systems make these cages obsolete. Old cages are inefficient places to work. 


However, bank officials had enough 
confidence in our corporation to ask 
the salesman back each time it looked 
as if the bank would be able to pro- 
ceed with plans. This year we re- 
ceived the green light—a $100,000 
expansion program! 

Perfect communication must be 
kept with salesmen at all times. In 
addition to the telephone, we use a 
number of standard forms. 

Salesmen make out a daily report, 
mail the week’s accumulation on Fri- 
day to insure their arrival in the home 
office Monday. This report is a sum- 
mary of each day’s activities and sets 
up our immediate potential. 

Communication between company 
and salesmen must be a two-way 
flow. Each month management pre- 
pares a report to the jobs contracted 
for in various areas, and by whom. 
These sales are again reviewed at 
sales meetings. 

These meetings are held frequently 


on a part-staff basis—no set schedule, 
but whenever deemed necessary with 
any certain group of salesmen or ofh- 
cials outside of the sales staff, 

An annual sales meeting is a regu- 
lar thing. Our sales meetings follow 
the round table plan. Topics are se- 
lected by management and salesmen. 

At these meetings a complete re- 
view of company achievements dur- 
ing the past year takes place, with 
credit going where credit is due. 
Failures are also pointed out, not as 
censorship of individuals, but as pre- 
senting problems the entire group can 
help solve. Economic conditions and 
trends, such as looming building re- 
strictions, materials in short supply, 
etc., are thoroughly discussed, as are 
new trends in construction, design, 
etc. The year’s activities are measured 
against those of previous years, and 
an effort is made to predict, within 
reason, activities of the future. 

The company makes good use of 
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display advertising in business publi- 
cations and general magazines, with 
accent on heavy merchandising of 
both. Bank Building Corp., in close 
cooperation with its agency, Krup- 
nick and Associates, St. Louis, has 
pioneered many ways in contacting 
its field by advertising methods. 

Some time ago Krupnick suggested 
that bankers and building and loan 
executives could be induced to clip 
coupons from advertising. With some 
reluctance, Bank Building officials 
okayed a trial campaign, directed at 
savings and loan associations. 

The first step was the creation of 
a brochure entitled “What Happens 
After An Association Modernizes?” 
The brochure is based upon case his- 
tories of 25 savings and loan associa- 
tions whose new quarters were 
modernized by Bank Building. In 
each case the association modernized 
jumped far ahead of the national av- 
erage in new business and in virtually 
every other phase of operation, in- 
come-wise. The brochure contains 
plenty of what interests banking and 
financial men most—comparative sta- 
tistics! 


Curiosity Aroused 


The brochure was something en- 
tirely new in the savings and loan 
field; executives heard of it, were 


anxious to obtain copies. 

Step two was preparation of a four- 
page, two-color advertisement offer- 
ing the brochure to those who would 
fill out a coupon. The display ap- 
peared in the only two publications 
in the savings and loan field—Savings 
and Loans News and the National 
Savings and Loans Journal. Again 
the agency-company combination tried 
something new. The ad was printed 
on heavy cover stock and bound into 
each magazine, The lower right hand 
corner of the spread contained a spe- 
cially die-cut business return card 
asking if the association returning it 
was contemplating a new building, 
new offices, modernized offices, fix- 
tures, etc. 

The. brochure-advertisement com- 
bination was successful far beyond 
expectations. When readers opened 
the magazines, they automatically 
parted at the heavy cover stock pages ; 
the die-cut return card practically 
fell off in their hands. But the plan 
didn’t stop with the printing of the 
advertisement. Forty days after its 
appearance, a reprint went to every 
executive in the savings and loan field 
as a direct mail piece. 

As a result Bank Building received 
more than 600 return cards; these 
eventually resulted in 15 contracts 


amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of business. 

The same type advertising-direct 
mail combination, compiled for and 
directed to commercial banks, has 
proved just as successful. 

We have mentioned briefly that 
our construction superintendents turn 
in excellent leads. Superintendents 
take over when salesmen leave. One 
of the salesman’s final duties is to 
introduce the superintendent to ofh- 
cers of the institution under contract. 
Officers of financial institutions are 
pleased to have someone who under- 
stands bankers’ problems and _ their 
problems and who supervise construc- 
tion with a minimum of inconveni- 
ence to both institution and patrons. 
It is important that superintendents 
know public relations as well as con- 
struction. 


Superintendent Sells, Too 


Bankers and financial men, like any 
businessmen, are frequent visitors to 
other institutions. When they see con- 
struction work under way they ask 
questions, and our superintendents 
are the men best fitted to give an- 
swers. Visitors frequently bring up 
problems in their own banks and ask 
our superintendent for his comments. 
Our superintendent loses no time in 
telling the home office. 

We have not overlooked what 
might be termed, in sales language, 
“noint-of-purchase” aids, These fall 
into two classifications—those used at 
conventions in our field, and those 
used by our representatives in the 
prospect’s own offices. Some aids are 
used in both instances. 

We emphasize the importance of 
conventions. They give us an oppor- 
tunity to contact new prospects and 
to renew acquaintances with old pros- 
pects. These “follow-up” contacts can 
often be arranged prior to the con- 
vention, either on a social or business 
basis. 

We have gone to considerable ex- 
pense—almost $5,000—to construct 
and equip a modern, eye-appealing 
convention booth. It features enlarged 
photographs of work we have done, 
architect’s perspectives, rendered in 
color, Stereo-Realist viewers, and a 
traffic-stopper—an automatic projec- 
tor which flashes colored slides upon 
a 16x20-inch frosted glass field at 3- 
second intervals. We also own a $10,- 
000 collection of rare coins, always 
of interest to bankers and_ financial 
men. 

It’s the booth itself, however, which 
most impresses our visitors. The de- 
sign and craftsmanship of the booth 


well illustrate the quality of work- 
manship and materials actually going 
into our projects. When a prospect 
walks into our booth he is immedi- 
ately surrounded with tasteful decor. 
He feels quality. He is in something 
more than a plywood box! 

Wherever possible we take the 
prospect to view one of our finished 
projects. If this is not feasable, in 
order to show a prospective client 
some of our work in both color and 
perspective, salesmen are equipped 
with Stereo-Realist viewers and slides. 
Another subtle method of selling is 
embodied in the architectural draw- 
ings, beautiful 4-color renderings in 
elaborate forms, some of them 3 or 4 
feet high. These represent many hours 
of painstaking, accurate work. 

One of our most successful methods 
of follow-up are copies of letters of 
recommendation, reproduced, bound 
into books, and furnished all salesmen. 
These letters are never solicited, and 
are often copies of communications, 
not from a satisfied client to our com- 
pany, but from the client to another 
banking or financial firm. 


But What Now? 


But we are not satisfied with show- 
ing a prospect jobs completed last 
month or last year or five years ago. 
As various proposals are developed the 
salesman keeps the home office in- 
formed as to problems arising, meth- 
ods and styles under consideration, - 
Cte. 

The home office then compiles 
photostats from current projects un- 
der way paralleling the particular 
work under construction. For exam- 
ple, at the time of this writing, Bank 
Building has 170 projects “in the 
shop,” including architectural, plan- 
ning, exteriors and interiors. This is 
an excellent way to give prospective 
clients an idea of the amount of work 
our company actually has under way 
or in the planning stage. 

A final ‘clincher’ is used now and 
then when the client reaches his de- 
cision to let us put his project in 
work. The salesman, in the client’s 
presence, calls Bank Building Cor- 
poration’s St. Louis office. He makes 
arrangements for our staff to move in 
immediately, study the existing condi- 
tions of the building, the functional 
arrangements of the interior, etc. This 
proves to the client that our entire 
facilities are just as close as those of 
the man around the corner. 

It convinces him, as nothing else 
can, our company has the experience, 
the personnel and the ability to de- 
liver the best job — starting right 
now! 
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J. H. Jackson Lumber Co., Danville, New Jersey , ~~ Goodman Lumber Co., San Francisco 
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~ 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis a, Zh. 
*. ~ * , “. 


You are advertising 

to BUILDING MATERIAL 
SUPERMARKETS...to 
lumber dealers who SELL! 


Pictured here are typical lumber and building material super- 
markets — result of the merchandising revolution sparked by 
BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS and its advertisers. They are direct highways 
to the vast new-construction and remodeling market controlled by 
their 100,000 contractor-builder customers . . . the fast-increasing 
“build-it-yourself’ market comprised of more than 46,000,000 fami- 
lies and farmers. A total annual volume of building, remodeling and 
maintenance business in excess of 8 billion dollars. 


These are the kind of merchants who will sell more for you — 
and at lower cost — in these days of steadily stiffening competition. 


Let us tell you how to reach the building industry's best retail 
outlets through BSN—always their FIRST merchandising publication. 


BUILDING 


wy A . SUPPLY NEWS 
os OK Ss . YA 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


vmulimeoe- ge lige 
ee ae 


Barker-Lubin Co., Springfield, Iinois 


W. P. Atkinson Lumber & Hardware Co., Oklahoma City 


SELL MORE IN THE 


SOUTH’S 
No. 1 State! 


% Winston-Salem 
is the home of 

R. 5. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


h of all 
FURNITURE 


Sold in North Carolina 


is SOLD IN 
WINSTON-SALEM’S 


#$35,622,000—S. M. 
1952 Survey of Buying Power 


Recent official Hooper Ratings 
show WSIJS, the Journal-Sentinel 
Station, FIRST in the morning— 
FIRST in the afternoon— FIRST in 
the evening! For the finest in 

AM-FM coverage, it’s WSJS 

in Winston-Salem. 


Represented by: HEADLEY-REED CO. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


268—It's Good Management to Keep 
Tabs on Your Competition, by Richard C. 
Christian. (Price 10c) 


267—20 Ways to Show Salesmen You’re 
the Man to Be Their Boss, by William 
J. Tobin. (Price 10c) 


266—Westinghouse Sales Engineers: 
How They're Picked and Trained, by D. 
W. McGill. (Price 10c) 


265—How to Ask a Question, by Don- 
ald A. Laird. (Price 5c) 


264—12 Types of Salesmen I Detest, by 
Henry Carlton Jones. (Price 10c) 


MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS 


The following miscellaneous reprints are 
also available, until present limited stocks 
are exhausted. (Price indicated.) 


Industrial Section — Survey of Buying 
Power— May 10, 1952. SM Data on 
Industrial Potentials in 19 Industries. 


(Price $2.00) 


Canadian Edition — Survey of Buying 
Power—1952. (Price $1.00) 


75—Top-Paid Sales Executives. (Price 
25c) 


15 Ways to 
Industrial 
Brendel. 


Improve Relations with 
Distributors, by Louis H. 
(Price 10c) 


How to Put More Meaning into Your 
Sales Language (Part 1), by William R. 
Kelly. (Price 10c) 


How to Put More Meaning into Your 
Sales Language (Part IL), by William R. 
Kelly. (Price 10c) 


Co-op Ads: Sales Tool or Fraud? by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 25c) 


Do Newspapers Really Sell National 
Advertisers? by James W. Egan, Jr. 
(Price 10c) 


Dees Increased Promotion Pay Off 
When General Business Is Receding? by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 10c) 


Gathers 
(Price 


Advertising Once 
Momentum Slowly 
5c) 


Stopped, 
(Pictograph) 


San-Nap-Pak Proves Effectiveness of 


Color Advertising in Newspapers. (Price 
10c) 


Does It Pay to Repeat an Ad? Tests 
Say “Yes!” (Price 5c) 


To Charge or Not to Charge for Sales 
Promotion Materials? (Price 5c) 


Gifts and 
“Necessary 
B. Colby. 


Entertainment — Are They 
Evits” in Selling? by Lester 
Price 10c) 


What Industrial Buyers Expect to Find 
in Your Proposal Letters, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


The Story Behind Dow’s 3-Step Promo- 
tion for “Hidden” Products. (Price 10c) 


Why Training Falls Flat with Retail 
Salespeople, by John C. Bancroft. (Price 
5c) 


75% of Our Sales Engineers Upped 
Earnings with Incentive Pay, by James 
W. Brady. (Price 5c) 


8 Traits That Make Salesmen Welcome 
at General Electric. (Price 10c) 


How to Cut Waste Out of Salesmen’s 
Selling Hours, by R. A. Siegel, Jr. 
(Price 10c) 


How Industrial Packages Solve Dis- 
tributor Problems, by Louis H. Brendel. 
(Price 10c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventeenth 
and eighteenth of a series of articles). 
(Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifteenth and 
sixteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (thirteenth and 
fourteenth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (eleventh and 
twelfth of a series of articles). (Price 
25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (ninth and 
tenth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (seventh and 
eighth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in Shopping (fifth and 
sixth of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


Adventures in 
fourth of a 
25c) 


Shopping (third and 


series of articles). (Price 


Adventures in Shopping (first and 
second of a series of articles). (Price 25c) 


“THE SALESMAN’S CREED,” by W. 
C. Holman. A special reprint made in 
a size and format suitable for framing. 
Actual size: 11%” x 15”. On fine rag 
stock; in color. Prices: single copies: #1. 

. 3 to 11 copies, 75c each... a dozen 
copies, $6. . . . More than 12, 50c each. 
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Say, I need a haircut 


Thanks a lot. Swell service. 


Young & Rubicam offers its clients a large number 
and wide variety of services. 

But we never forget that our first responsibility 
is to produce and place the most effective possible 
advertising for each of the clients we serve. 


Gosh! I got everything but a haircut! YO U N G & iw U B | e A M, | N C 


ADVERTISING + New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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higher and higher .. . 
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Dollar Sookant Markit 


IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


It takes a lot of merchandise to fill the needs of a million people. It took $994,411,000 worth 
for Spokane Market residents in 1951*. In every sense a BIG market in its own right, it is of par- 
ticular importance in any Pacific Northwest sales program. The Spokane Market is a distinctly in- 
dependent and unified trade area, distant from and unaffected by coastal influences. Nationally 
recognized as an outstanding test market, and noted also as one of the brightest spots in business 
activity, the Spokane Market has what it takes to boost sales of your product higher . . . and 
higher. 


Most emphatically, the billion dollar Spokane Market is a must in the Pacific Northwest. And 
you can cover it efficiently and effectively with the two local newspapers its residents have read and 
heeded since pioneer days—The Spokesman-Review and Spokane Daily Chronicle. These two big, 
home-delivered dailies are accepted as home-town newspapers the length and breadth of their vast 
market. Together they cover the area as does no other advertising medium. 


Be sure the Spokane Market's over a million people are included in your sales program, and 
watch sales climb. 


*Sales Management, May 10, 1952 


_ Combined Daily es 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


160,000 
», 81.84% UN-duplicated .— 


Advertising Representatives Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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( Can x GREAT LAKES -ST LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
CAN OPEN INLAND PORTS TO OCEAN SHIPS 
AND LEAD TO 3.5 MILLION- HORSEPOWER 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT. 


Looking For 1953's Best Market? 
Then Train Your Sights on Canada 


BY A. G. MEZERIK * SM’'s Roving Reporter 


with its keyhole arch and_ sentinel 
companion rock. And sportsmen, still 
comparatively few, know the delights 
of fishing for the tabled landlocked 
salmon in tumbling streams of the stretches of territory pretty 
forested interior. much written off. Now airplanes open 

Like most of Northern Canada, the the way, aiding the map maker and 


is a boom 
Canadian 
than the U.S. 


It is not news that there 
on in Canada, and that the 
dollar is worth 
dollar. 

But many people are asking, 
this prosperity last? Or is it some- 
thing that is based too largely on 


The airplane is making a_ revolu- 
tion in northern Canada. Not many 
years ago there was almost no activity 
north of the 55th parallel. Enormous 


more 
“Will 


were 


i 


temporary needs of the defense setup 
of the free-world nations ? 

Possibly the best economic starting 
point for an answer is to emphasize 
this little-understood fact: Canada’s 
population has available to it 
natural resources per capita than has 
any people on the globe. And tor a 
geographic starting point, the Gaspé 
district of Quebec is as good as any. 

This is remote French Canada 
houses painted bright orange, fishing 
villages on the in dog 
carts and workmen in berets. Tourists 
know these scenes of the French hin 
terland of Quebec. More of them ai 
rive each year. They are thrilled at 
sight of the rock of Perce 


more 


sea, children 


massive 
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also visited by prospectors 
and engineers. Noranda Mines, du 
Pont owned and one of Canada’s larg 
est producers of gold and copper, is 


Gaspé is 


now bringing a huge copper property 
into production. At the eastern edge 
of the Gaspé, not far from Percé 
rock, oil derricks tip off the traveler 
to the news that the Gaspé and the 
region around here—the huge area of 
Northern (Quebec, Labrador and 
Newfoundland is coming into its 
own with spectacular speed, consider- 
ing the handicaps of a cold country 
with very few The present 
rapid development to several 
and among the impor- 
tant is the airplane. 


roads. 
Is due 


causes, most 


Airborne 
carry the new and effective electronic 
and electro-magnetic prospecting de- 
Aircraft makes it possible to 
transport working into * 
which would otherwise be 
sible, and to maintain them on the job. 

This was the story of the develop- 
ment, by the big American steel in- 
terests and the Timmons Canadian 
group, of the Ungava iron ore depos- 
its across the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and 360 miles to the north. In the 
greatest airborne operation in mining 
history, more than 400 million tons 
of high-grade iron ore were uncov- 
ered in this single area. By 1954 the 
first carloads of ore will come down 


the surveyor. geologists 


vices, 
crews areas 


Inacces- 
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PULP AND PAPER: Canada's forests of spruce and balsam supply 
newsprint for three out of five newspaper pages. 
and thirty mills turn out paper valued at over one billion annually. 


TITANIUM: From the titanium slag produced at Sorel, Quebec, 
come products ranging from paint pigment and face powder to the 


the new railroad—part of the 10 mil 


lion tons of ore a vear which will be 


taken out even betore the St. Law 
is completed. And, at 
each step, trom a rplane through sca- 
way, the prosperity of all of eastern 


rence Seaway 


Canada goes up a notch. 

The prosperity will continue for a 
long time. This is made clear in a 
report issued far trom here—from 
the U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Quebec is one of the better places to 
have a hard look at the report of 
President Truman’s Materials Policy 
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One hundred 


Commission headed by’ William  S. 
Paley. That report, issued only a few 
months ago, pointed out that ou 
greatly expanded industrial capacity 
requires an ever-increasing amount of 
raw materials. Our security and our 


prosperity depend on constant and 
ials 


las. 
These conclusions ot the Paley Com 


easy access fo those raw im9ratei 


mission do more than remind Ameri 
can businessmen and politicians what 
the needs of the future are. They 
guarantee Canadian 
cause Canada has the raw materials 


prosperity be 


OIL: The liquid gold buried beneath Alberta's wheat fields 
is Canada's newest and most exciting development. Here, a 
view of oil drilling operations in the Peace River district. 


rotor blades for jet engines, and new uses are coming fast. This 
plant is owned jointly by New Jersey Zinc and Kennecott Copper. 


that are so essential to us. 

More than 900 of the province 
of Quebec is part of the Canadian 
shield, a vact area of rock containing 
fabulous mineral wealth. Iron ore 
may be the best advertised of those 
minerals but other ores may be as 
valuable though less familiar. Quebec 
also produces titanium, uses for which 
are discovered almost daily, to the 
delight of Quebeckers who claim that 
here lie the largest known deposits 
of this metal. A titanium smelter is 
ow operating in the town of Sorel. 
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The minerals are here; the list is so 
long that it sounds like an inventory. 
From Quebec comes 70% of the 
world’s asbestos, and this same Can- 
adian shield, which spreads across 
Canada, has already made this coun- 
try the world’s leading supplier of 
nickel, copper, lead and zinc. 

Neither silver nor gold—the first 
metals to act as a magnet to Canada 
—now commands the spotlight. The 
gold rushes have stopped. The latest 
rush was the uranium rush at Great 
Bear Lake north of Edmonton. 
There, in the bleak north, lies the 
hamlet of Port Radium—this con- 
tinent’s single high-grade vein of 
pitchblende—said to rival those of 
the Belgian Congo. Next year 500 
tons of uranium will be produced 
daily at a new Saskatchewan mill. 
As to the future, the market for 
uranium seems unhappily to look very 
good. 


Gushers Change Pattern 


In the past, oil was the resource 
that Canada most coveted — and 
couldn’t find. The big Canadian mar- 
ket for oil, in populous Central and 
Eastern Canada, was supplied by for- 
eign oil coming into Canada either 
through the Portland-Montreal pipe- 
line or by tanker into Montreal, 
where the refineries sit on the same 
great island as does the city. The 
gushers of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
will soon change this pattern of oil 
distribution. The completion of Can- 
ada’s inter-provincial pipeline which 
runs from Edmonton to Superior, 
Wis., 1,100 miles away, now makes 
it possible to ship Alberta oil to Cen- 
tral and Eastern Canada in competi- 
tion with American oils. The oil pools 
of the Canadian plains are very im- 
portant to Eastern Canada but they 
may be even more significant along 
the Pacific Coast. British Columbia, 
Washington and Oregon do not pro- 
duce oil but use as much oil as does 
all Eastern Canada. To reach the 
far western market, a transmountain 
pipeline is being built across the high 
Canadian Rockies to Vancouver with 
an extension across the border to 
Ferndale, Wash. 

Selling Canadian oil to Washington 
and to Oregon is presently a little 
complicated since U.S. tariffs penalize 
Canadian crude—much to the out- 
spoken disgust of many Canadians. 
However, the situation may change 
because American capital dominates 
Canadian oil and the great California 
oil fields seem to be drying out, This 
last factor has led to talk of piping 
oil from Alberta down to the refin- 
eries in California, a sort of preview 


of the prediction of that famous 
Paley Report. 

From all this it is clear that Can- 
ada has something to sell to us from 
her underground stores, and that we 
will need to buy from her, Above 
ground the situation is the same. In 
fact, of all her resources, timber— 
pulp and paper—is and has been the 
most important for Canada. Oil, iron 
ore, chemicals or any other industry 
seem unlikely to change that picture. 

Pulp and paper is Canada’s great- 
est bread winner, her biggest creator 
of wealth. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand people work directly in the 
industry. A million or more people 
are tied in somewhere on the road 
from tree to paper. Exportwise it is 
paper which is king. Canada produces 
82% of the world’s supply of news- 
print. A quarter of the value of Can- 
ada’s total exports is in pulp and 
paper. One-third of Canada’s exports 
to the U.S. is pulp and paper, obvi- 
ously an important way by which 
Canadians get the money to buy 
American goods. 

The timbered rough country of 
Canada is also a land of white water, 
tumbling streams and_ waterfalls. 
That combination spells out fish and 
game and hydro-electric power. Que- 


bec alone has an installed electric 
generating capacity almost a third of 
that provided from falling water in 
the U.S. 

All of Canada produces hydro- 
electricity on a scale exceeded only by 
the U.S. Mounting per capita con- 
sumption of electricity, second only 
to that of Norway, promises a huge 
market for electrical appliances and 
equipment, although only a fifth of 
Canada’s known waterpower has so 
far been harnessed, Since a large part 
of the power, still undeveloped, lies 
in economic transmission areas and 
in industrial regions, it will come 
right along. 

Development of electric power is 
accelerated because of the push to 
get more and more aluminum produc- 
tion. Already responsible for one- 
quarter of the world’s aluminum pro- 
duction, Canada’s capacity is now in- 
creased by 150%. Quebec has a new 
aluminum plant at Chicoutimi and 
British Columbia is building a city 
around a huge aluminum installation. 
Since bauxite is one material Canada 
does not have, Canada’s preeminence 
in aluminum is entirely due to cheap 
and plentiful electric power. 

The huge expansion of privately- 
owned industry, the great project 
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across the Strait of Canso, Alberta 
oil, the Quebec iron ore and railroad 
and British Columbia aluminum are 
all part of the multi-billion-dollar 
capital investment now made in Can- 
ada’s productive facilities. 

Tomorrow this investment will 
produce wealth and jobs—and because 
Canada has such a small work force, 
wages will be high. Inflation, of 
course, Can Cain el out some gains. 
Canada’s defense expenditures — $5 
billion dollars for a_ three-year 
period, has some inflationary danger 
in it. But Canada, short of war, will 
not face a sharp rise in defense ex- 
penditures, and, as to initiating a war, 
she is a junior partner, phrasing her 
role as ‘““We’ll do our share.” 

A different kind of threat to Can- 
adian economic strength lies in her 
dependence for prosperity on toreign 
trade. Canada is the world’s third 
greatest trading nation. In an era 
when foreign trade is controlled and 
directed politically, external forces 
can have serious internal effects. 
However, Canada has strength to 
withstand great economic or political 
pressure. Canadian money is one of 
the strongest anywhere; Canada’s 
government is probably the most sta 
ble in the world. The idea of violent 
revolution is beyond the power of 
the imagination. Even Canada’s size 
makes for stability its land area, 
3,845,144 square miles; the U.S. has 
3,022,387, 

It’s a pretty picture. Duplicated on 
our side of the border it would prob- 
ably start a boom and end in a bust 
such as the world never saw. But 
Canadians are in no danger. They 
are more conservative: They won't 
fly so high, won't fall so hard, and 
throughout they will remain quite in 
dependent—regardless of how much 
money foreigners invest in Canada. 

Canadians are not in anybody's 
pocket. After World War I English 
influence rapidly diminished. ‘Today 
the influence of the U.S. is seen every 
where. English speaking Canadians 
read U.S. magazines, sing U.S. hit 
tunes, read U.S. best sellers. The 
things that go into the home, furn- 
ishings and mechanical equipment, 
are largely imported from the U.S. 
or made in Canada by subsidiaries of 
U.S. corporations. All of which seems 
to add up to a terrific U.S. impact on 
Canada—but doesn’t. 

America’s ideas of politics impress 
Canadians not -at all. The Social 
Credit Movement, which runs the 
prairie province of Alberta, came out 
of England, as did the old line Lib- 
eral and Conservative Parties. Can- 
ada’s strong Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation is an adaptation 
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imported from  England’s Labor 
Party. Canada’s whole system of 
jurisprudence and of legislation is 
based on the English system. 

The Protestant Church of Canada 
nominally heads up in England, the 
Catholic Church in Rome. But the 
French Catholic Church is more the 
church of a hundred years ago than 
it is of the present church in Rome. 
And the Anglican Church is not 
much more up to date by English 
terms. 

So Canada is Canada—not Eng- 
land’s colony or potentially a U.S. 
adjunct. It is creating something in- 
dividual—a_ national culture which, 
though not anti-American or _pro- 
English, is entirely Canadian. Gov- 


ernor General Massey, first Can- 
adian-born appointee of the Crown, 
speaks in terms of that new culture, 
and the Canadian Broadcasting Co. 
is an example of it in action. 

Any way you look at it, our neigh- 
bor to the North is on the threshold 
of a great future. Linked most closely 
to us by all the economic facts of 
life, we can help much and be helped 
by dynamic Canada—an equal in a 
world of equals. 


Picture credits: Malak, George Hunter, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd., Dept. of External Affairs 
* 

Editor's Note: Coming up—in the next 
issue—is a more detailed study of the prov 

ince of Quebec and booming Montreal. 
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How Schenley Obtains 
Market Data from Field 


The 25th of each month is “Marketing Letter’ day for Schenley 


Distributors, Inc. managers. 


On that date each manager writes to his boss about the condition of 
the market in his area. Each letter contains his views on 10 points. 


The result: Schenley Distributors’ divisional and top brass hear 
the views of their principal lieutenants on everything affecting the 
short and long-term place of Schenley in the market. 


Reports come from managers in each of the 31 territories in the 29 
open states, in the 17 monopoly states, and in two special markets 
(New York and Chicago). There are no formal reports from legally 


dry Oklahoma and Mississippi. 


Each manager's letter goes to his divisional chief. Does the boss 
agree with the assessment of the market? On the manager's letter, he 
notes his differences and indicates whether questions raised by local 
managers have been or will be answered. 


Next the letters are forwarded to the marketing department in the 
home office where they are digested for the benefit of the Schenley 


Distributor’s top brass. 


Spot market changes are telephoned or telegraphed to higher head- 


quarters for immediate decision. 
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a 
If you believe in Testing before Investing, then Omaha, 
the 2 in 1 Test Market is the answer for you. In one 
package you get the vital small town-rural area reaction 
as well as that of a metropolitan center. 


In the Omaha 2 in 1 Test Market, World-Hefald adver- 
tisers have a non-competitive, one-paper market where 
Mr. and Mrs. Average have an income that practically 
matches the national average buying power. 


Use this 2 in 1 yardstick in pretesting new products, old 
products in a new market, or increasing volume in estab- 
lished markets. This is a partial list of advertisers who 
have used the Omaha World-Herald’s 2 in 1 Test Market 
to pretest their products ... Swift's Premium Franks, 
Armour’s Dial Soap, Lever Bros.’ Shadow Wave, Pepsodent 
Chlorophyll Toothpaste, Rayve Home Permanent and 
Rayve Shampoo, Glaser Crandall Preserves and General 
Foods’ Swansdown Angel Food Cake Mix. 


The quick accessibility of Omaha, by air just two hours 
from Chicago or five hours from New York, makes it 
possible for key personnel to take part in your testing. 


The Burgoyne Grocery and Drug Index, established in the 
Omaha 2 in 1 Test Market for years, provides comprehen- 
sive sales audit reports in metropolitan Omaha and your 
choice of 10 small town-rural areas. 


For the advertiser who wants the sales answers by pre- 
testing his product, the low-cost Omaha World-Herald, with 
its dominant 2 in 1 Test Market coverage, is the answer. 


GET the FACTS... 


contact your nearest O'Mara & Ormsbee office 
or write 


Omaha World-Herald 
Omaha, Nebraska 


| oO MARA « & ORMSBEE National Representatives 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO » DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES 


Dominant Coverage of Nebraska and Western lowa...a market of 1'/2 million people with 2 billion dollars to spend 


| | | \ 
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industrial marketing men know how 
much time and effort go into finding out 
which prospects are hot right now. 


But, it’s easy to forget that a prospect 
may have a tough time getting infor- 
mation about products like yours when 
he suddenly finds himself in need of it. 


Weeks are often wasted before prospects 
who are ready to buy get together with 
the right sellers, simply because the infor- 
mation which would have put them in 
immediate touch with each other was not 
in the right place. 


That waste can be avoided. 


Adequate product information can be 
placed in the hands of all important po- 
tential buyers in a form that will assure 
its being kept accessible in their offices, 


tlie 
Your salesmen are constantly seek- 


ing out those of your prospects who 
have a current interest in products 
like yours. 


but how easy do you make it for 


those of your prospects who are hot b 
right now to find you? 


You can cut your selling costs by saving time for buyers. 


so it can be found and used instantly 
whenever buying needs arise. 


For 47 years Sweet’s has been working 
with industrial marketing men to help 
them step up sales efficiency by making 
some of their selling tools better buying 
tools for their prospects. Last year 1,480 
manufacturers used Sweet’s services in 
this connection. The Sweet’s man in your 
area may be able to give you some useful 
ideas if your products are bought in any 
of the following markets: 


Product Engineering 
Plant Engineering 
General Building 
Industrial Construction 
Light Construction 


“The easier you make it for people to buy 
your products, the easier they are to sell.” 
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designers, producers and distributors 

of manufacturers’ market-specialized catalogs 

DIVISION OF F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 

119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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PEQUOT 
SHEET SELECTOR 


PAULA STONE does on her Mutual show what every buyer likes to do. It's easy since... 


Pequot Puts the Feel 
Back into the Sheets 


A woman's time-honored habit of getting the feel of the 
goods was disrupted when bed sheets were put into sealed 
packages. Now with a swatch board she can feel four types 
of sheets—and see how they look after 100 washings, too. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


An ingenious “sheet selector’ is 
being used by Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass., to solve several of today’s 
retail problems. <A __ point-of-sale 
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counter unit, it permits the shopper 
to feel swatches of four sheet fabric 
weights made by Pequot 
after 100 launderings. It answers 


before, and 


the questions a woman might pose 
before buying. At the same time, 
it is a sales training aid. 

The selector was developed be- 
cause today sheets and pillow cases 
are packaged in cellophane, and 
women have lost their time-honored 
privilege of feeling the cloth before 
making the decision to buy or not. 
By furnishing each sheet fabric in be- 
fore-and-after-laundered versions, the 
company goes farther in allaying wor- 
ries about the amount of starch or 
sizing in the material. (Many in- 
ferior quality sheets are loaded with 
sizing, which disappears upon wash- 
ing, leaving the fabric limp and 
sleazy.) 

The idea tor the selector origi- 
nated with Jackson & Co., Pequot’s 
advertising agency, and was worked 
out with the company’s advertising 
manager, Charles F. Allen. Experi- 
ments were made with rough modeis 
before the final one was put into pro- 
duction. 


No Torn Packages 


The 28-inch high unit has display 
value in itself, being made of wood 
painted black and gray, with each 
panel painted the color corresponding 
with that used in the packaging of 
one of Pequot’s sheet constructions. 
The company describes its four sheet 
constructions as ‘‘plus-service, the 130 
muslins, the combed percale, and the 
premium-combed percale.”’ The plus- 
service weight has a Royal Blue pack- 
age, and the section of the selector 
devoted to the plus-service sheet is 
also Royal Blue. The panels of the 
display revolve at the touch of the 
finger. When swatches become dirty 
from handling, the saleswoman may 
replace them from a_ reserve stock 
hidden under the sign at the top of 
the ‘unit. 

The selector has a number of good 
points keyed to the exigencies of the 
present. It forestalls the temptation 
to tear open the cellophane-wrapped 
package to feel the fabric. As each 
panel comes into view it answers 
questions about thread count and 
wearing quality—of importance to 
shoppers confronted with current 
high prices. 

Pequot is using the selector as the 
key theme in its publication advertis- 
ing, and will do so throughout 1953. 
Magazines scheduled to carry six in- 
sertions apiece include Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Woman's Day, Family 
Circle, and Living for Young Home- 
makers. The Paula Stone (TV) 
Show on the Mutual Network will 
also feature the unit in the com- 
mercials, 
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* Outdoor Adv. * 


“Outdoor advertising gives Mounds and Almond Joy maximum product 


identification plus merchandising impact for Peter Paul. 
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One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under 
standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 


The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS + CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 

: WALKER & COMPANY © UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION + WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC 

serving one-fifth ROCHESTER POSTER ADV. CO., INC. * RICHMOND POSTER ADV. CO. « E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO 

of the nation’s PORTER POSTER SERVICE « SLAYTON & COMPANY « THE HARRY H. PACKER CO. « BORK POSTER SERVICE 
SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. « BREMERTON POSTER ADVERTISING CO. « C. E. STEVENS CO 

consumers... CONSOLVO ADVERTISING CORP. © LEHIGH ADVERTISING CO. * MARYLAND ADVERTISING CO 
AMERICAN ADV. CO. « STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 


Bob Hull 
and Westinghouse 
Build a Bigger, 


Richer Baltimore 


Westinghouse, ever-growing industrial giant, 
is expanding again in big, booming Baltimore. 
For years, its Electronics and X-Ray Divisions 
have supported a large payroll of 4,000 skilled 
workers. With the Air-Arm Plant now near- 
ing completion, the buying power of the 
Nation’s sixth largest city (and twelfth most 
important market) will increase by 2,500 
substantial weekly paychecks from Westing- 


hx use. 


Bob Hull, although only 32, is a 13-year West- 
inghouse man. He’s helping to make Baltimore 
bigger and richer. Bob's present job is in X-Ray 
Assembly, where his skill and resourcefulness 
help to increase the output of this highly es- 
sential plant. Like so many of his fellow work- 
ers at Westinghouse, Bob wants the good 
things in life for his family. He spends wisely 

and he spends in Baltimore! Right now he’s 


building his own home and will be buying big 


for years to come. 


Do you want to sell Bob Hull and the tens 
of thousands of other well-paid industrial 
workers of Baltimore? If so, sell through the 
advertising pages of the News-Post and 
American . . . the newspapers with the largest 
evening and Sunday circulation. The News- 
Post and American reach more-than-half of 
Baltimore's families. They give your products 
the biggest audience in bigger, richer Baltimore. 


Baltimore News-Post 
and American 


Represented Nationally 
by Hearst Advertising 
Service 


Planned by 
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Visualized and Designed 
by Hile-Damroth, Inc. 


OUR PERAMBULATING POPULATION 


In the 1940-1950 decade we rang.up an over-all 
population gain of 19 million, or 14.5%, but— 


1,518 counties, or 
48.9%, LOST IN POPULATION 

1,585 COUNTIES, OR 
51.1%, GAINED IN POPULATION 
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28.5% GAINED 10% OR MORE 
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FARMS AND RURAL AREAS 


BIG CITIES (100,000 AND UP) 
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Territory divisions, sales quotas and advertising allocations based 
PICTOGRAPH BY upon outmoded population figures are wasters of sales and profits. 


Saks Monae 


1-15.53 Source: Bureau of the Census, Series PC-9 


OF THE BIG CITIES 


NEW SALES OPPORTUNITIES BOOM IN 


DELAWARE VALLEY 
U.S.A. 


.»- THE GREATER PHILADELPHIA MARKET 


Expanding industry blankets Delaware Valley with 
1’2 billion dollars worth of boom. Bigger payrolls 
bring heavier spending by 1% million prosperous 
families. Retail sales now top 4 billion dollars a year 7 NY senrgonmes 
PENNS VED 


. and it’s only the beginning! 


Constructive promoter of Valley welfare, THI : 4 evcumeren 
PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER earns friends the length fs =? peas 
and breadth of this area. With more than half of Valley va “coonte \ Soeur) 
residents and buying outside Philadelphia, advertisers joe has am NEW J ease 
casrea ( ai 


find such intensive coverage mighty important. That's court 


Arianne 
Counrr 


. ea 
\ a 
why INQUIRER advertisers’ sales increase and why N  “Cowarr 
; aN 


INQUIRER advertisers increase. 


The Philadelphia Mnquiver 


Constructively Serving The World's Greatest Industrial Area 


Now in its 20th Consecutive Year of Total 
idvertising Leadership in Philadelphia 


Exclusive Advertising Representotives: ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR., Empire State Bidg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Woodward 5-7260. West Coost Representatives: FITZPATRICK 
& CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 e@ 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, los Angeles, Michigan 0259 
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THE TAX BITES MORE THAN THE ALCOHOL 


20 GALLONS 
ASSORTED 
BEVERAGE 
PER CAPITA 


NET CONTENT 
OF ABOVE 
6 QUARTS 
ALCOHOL 


The American citizen’s annual alcoholic beverage bill is approximately 
$60 for each member of his family, including babies. 


This buys close to 20 gallons of assorted beverages per capita, with a net 
content of about 6 quarts of alcohol. This includes beer and wines as well 
as the stronger stuff. 


When it comes to distilled spirits he pays more for the tax than the liquor. 
Taxes now are so heavy they have brought bootlegging back on a scale $9.00 
that rivals prohibition’s worst. = 


THE FEDERAL TAX ON DISTILLED 


SPIRITS HAS GONE UP LIKE A ROCKET 
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Add to the ‘current excise figure an average of $2.80 a gallon for other taxes. The industry believes 
that a tax of $6.00 a gallon would discourage bootlegging and increase government revenues by pric- 
ing legal liquor within the reach of average-income buyers. 


PICTOGRAPH BY Sources: Northwestern National 


Life Insurance Company; 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. 
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WAYS T0 PICK THE 


COMPARE CIRCULATION: 


Architectural Record’s architect and engineer circulation is at an 
all-time high. Marketwise, the Record’s subscribers verifiably design— 
and specify the products that go into—83% of the dollar volume of all 
architect-engineer designed building, both non-residential and residential. 


Architectural Record’s coverage of building planning and specifying activity is 
continuously checked and continuously guided by Dodge Reports. 


Behind the accuracy and completeness of Dodge Reports are . . . 900 trained Dodge 

news gatherers, operating from 15 district offices and 55 branch offices, covering 165,000 
different sources of construction news with 2,215,000 personal calls a year, 1,660,000 
phone calls, 334,000 letters and 1,360,000 miles of travel. 240,194,631 copies of 688,357 
Dodge Reports were delivered in 1951. 


COMPARE EDITORIAL CONTENT: 


Architectural Record is the one magazine edited specifically for architects and engineers. 

And every issue of the Record covers the full range of the active architect's and engineer's design 

interest in a wide variety of building types, both non-residential and residential. Furthermore, Architectural 
Record is the one magazine whose editorial emphasis on individual types of buildings is adjusted continuously to 
the rate at which these buildings are being planned by architects and engineers as shown by Dodge Reports. 


COMPARE READERSHIP: 


Architects and engineers have voted Architectural Record their preferred magazine in 39 out of 45 reader 
preference studies sponsored by building product manufacturers and agencies. 


COMPARE COSTS: 


Architectural Record offers you concentrated coverage of the architects and engineers 
responsible for four-fifths of all architect-engineer designed building—at the lowest 
cost per page per thousand. 


COMPARE ADVERTISING VOLUME: 


Year after year (and again in 1952) more building product 
manufacturers buy more pages of advertising in Architectural 


Record than in any other architectural magazine. 


In the first 10 months of 1952 Architectural Record 
carried 51% more pages of advertising than the second 
magazine, 81° more pages than the third magazine. 


F.w. DODGE 


“workbook of the . : 
e C OF active architect oe | 
siebesy — Mobile Infirmary, Mobile, Alabama 


First presented to architects and en 
119 West 40th a cineers in Architectural Record 
ase a Y. Architects: Platt Roberts & Company 
Photographer Thigpen 
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T ARCHITECTURAL MAGAZINE 
FOR 1993 


WHICH ARCHITECTURAL 
MAGAZINE BEST SERVES 
READERS AND ADVERTISERS? 


Ask Architects 
and Engineers! 


Editorial values are the source of all 
advertising values. We urge you to find 
out for yourself what architectural mag- 
azine best serves architects and engineers. 
Ask them—they can tell you. 


+ Py nie. cate 
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POPULATION NO GUIDE TO PRESCRIPTIONS 


The ratio of population to prescription sales shows re- 
markably low correlation (% of population divided into 
% of prescription sales), nor do prescription sales check 
closely with income or with the degree of self-medica- 
tion in states. 


| 


Neb. 


Col 


Okla. 


Fla. 


RATIO: [MM unver 80% F |] 80-99% FJ 100-114% [|  ]115% AND OVER 


Maine 94 Va. 87 il. 109 N. D. 64 Mont. 116 
N. H. 97 W.Va. 61 Ind. 65 S. & 104 Nev. 128 
Vt. 97 N. C. 82 Mich. 79 N. M. 75 
Mass. 112 S <. 83 Ohio 62 Ark. 76 Utah 91 
m & 114 Ga. 76 Wis. 80 La. 80 Wyo. 68 
Conn. 140 Fla. 108 Okla. 119 

N. Y. 109 lowa 101 Tex. 123 Calif. 104 
N. J. 99 Ala. 84 Kans. 113 Ore. 128 
Penn. 105 Ky. 97 Minn. 100 Ariz. 90 Wash. 153 
Del. 95 Miss. 78 Mo. 114 Col. 152 


Md. 141 Tenn. 85, Neb. + 117 Ida. 98 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
Sources: Modern Medicine Topics and S. M. 
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the NATIONAL magazine .. 


| \dvertising 
5 in Woman’s Day 


Because 

Woman's Day 

is sold 

only at A&P stores, 
its entire 

3.839.000 circulation 
is concentrated 
around 


vital shopping centers, 


wives you 
minimum waste. 
maximum coverage 


where it counts. 
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the AeP magazine 
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THE AMERICAN EXPLOSION 


The American explosion has been 300 years in the making, and the atomic blast was only one 


phase. It has resulted in new consumers who differ from their predecessors far more than in the pocket- 


book alone. 


The new kind of Americans—with new desires, needs and tastes—demand new patterns of service 
and distribution. Customs, habits and attitudes have changed drastically. 

Measured in constant dollars, here are striking gains in expenditures for health and culture over the 
past 10 years, set against their increase in money income after taxes. 


10 YEAR INCREASE 
IN CONSTANT DOLLARS a ) 


NET EFFECTIVE BUYING 
INCOME 71% 


NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 76% 


THEATER (LEGITIMATE) 
AND OPERA 85% 


CONCERTS 88% 


MEDICAL CARE = 94% ~ 


BOOKS 96% ( 


BOOK READING 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 104% 


FLOWERS AND SEEDS 129% 


TOYS AND SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 140% WW 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 159% i 


FURNITURE AND y 
FURNISHINGS . 200% ( /, 


PHOTOGRAPHY 219% Ra 


PRIVATE EDUCATION 261% 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 263% 


STEAMSHIP AND OVER- 
SEAS AIRCRAFT FARES 412% 


GROUP 


HOSPITALIZATION 460% 


The figures produce a rough sketch of a book-reading, garden-tilling, sports-loving American, who 
likes music, takes time for hobbies, and watches his health. 

If the explosion were only economic, industry would need only to produce more and sell more. But 
companies following such a course would run the risk of turning oyt copies of ‘September Morn” for a 
public that Was learned to prefer Van Gogh—or of producing Mission furniture instead of Swedish modern. 


/ 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Source: Fenton B. Turck of 
Turck, Hill & Company, New York Sales Monagemenls 
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Peeved Patrons 
Reconsidered ... 


. . . and 2 out of 5 re- 
newed accounts after 
they read a letter 


What should you do when a dis 
gruntled customer cancels his ac- 
count? Drop his name from your 
records and look for new business? 
What are the chances of restoring his 
patronage and good will? 

Gseorge Christopher, _ president, 
Christopher Dairy Farms, San Fran 
cisco, will tell you the chances are 
pretty good. His personal letters make 
peeved patrons reconsider. Result: 2 


out of 5 who quit during a year are 
now buying his products again. 

Most of Christopher’s business is 
with retail stores, restaurants, hotels. 
Should a customer cancel an account, 
he receives a brief, friendly letter 
bearing Christopher’s own signature. 
It reads: 


Dear Friends 


May we take this opportunity of 
expressing our appreciation for the 
business you have given us in the past? 

It has been a pleasure indeed for 
Christopher Dairy Farms to have 
listed you as one of our valued cus- 
tomers. If at any time we can be of 
service in any way, please do not hesi- 
tate to call on us. 


Again thanking you, we are, 


Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTOPHER DAIRY FARMS 


President 


Christopher has few cancellations, 
seeks constantly to reduce them. He 
frowns on form letters, stilted epis 
tles, long letters containing explana- 
tions. Customers, he believes, like 
personal attention from the company 
president. It means more than a tele 
phone call or visit from a salesman. 

The letter lets the customer know 
his business isn’t taken for granted, 
suggests renewal of the association in 
a courteous way. ‘Treat each account 
as a friend,” says Christopher. Read- 
ers get a sales message on the attrac- 
tive letterhead, too. 

For new or returning customers, 
Christopher follows up a visit from a 
company representative with a slightly 
longer letter thanking the patron for 
his business. It creates good will, 
starts the relationship off on the right 
toot. — 
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More jobs in the 


TROY CITY ZONE 


Means more sales for your product here! 


The TROY-ALBANY-SCHENECTADY Metro- 
politan Market increased employment 8 per cent 
during the past five years... thus ranking 


third highest in the state in employment gains. 


When the year’s end totals are in, this market 
is expected to exceed the World War II peak of 
144,200 unemployment insurance covered 
workers (June, 1943), according to the State 
Department of Labor. Area employment, exclu- 
sive of farm workers, reached 225,000 workers 
in October 1952. 


We have a solid 99 per cent coverage in the Troy 
City Zone portion of this big metropolitan 
market which also ranks third highest in the 
state in size. 

Direct your sales efforts in 1953 where there is 
more money to spend. 


Circulation: 46,219 
(Sept. 30, 1952) 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


¢ THE TROY RECORD »* 
¢ THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY, N. Y. 


Rate: 18c¢ per line 
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WHY AN INTEGRATED SALES STORY? You wouldn't buy a one-branch Christmas tree, 
nor a three- or four-branch one. Why then, asks Snap-On, should buyers be impressed by 
one or two isolated facts about your product? Because of this . . . 


Snap-On Trains Salesmen 
To Talk Benefits 


Earnings have increased an average of 36% for the men 
who have participated in these practical salesmanship 
schools in the past two and one-half years. The men 


soak up——and use—answers required on training quizzes. 


Based on an interview by David J. Atchison 


with PAUL J. SCHUTT, Snap-On Tools Corp. 


Oe glaetnc. 


This is the scene in Kenosha, Wis., 
where an instructor for Snap-On 
Tools Corp. stands before a large 
blackboard and sketches a Christmas 
tree with one branch. He addresses 
his audience: 

“If you were out buying a Christ- 
mas tree, you wouldn’t pay much for 
one that had only one branch, would 
you? If there were two, four, six or 
even eight branches on it, you’d pay 
somewhat more, although, even then, 
you'd be reluctant to hand out too 
much cash for the scrawny thing, no 
matter how badly you wanted a 
Christmas tree. 

“However, if from each of those 
branches there were four or five addi- 
tional branches growing out, and they 
in turn branched out into more 
branches, the tree would be full, more 
complete and more attractive. “Then 
you'd gladly consider paying much 
more. 

“In selling, you have a product fact 
as your basic branch but if there are 
no additional branches, your sales 
story is bare. If to this branch you 
add another branch, the primary (or 
tool) benefit branch, your story be- 
comes more complete. Then, as you 
attach to the tool benefit the addi- 
tional benefits to the customer, your 
story becomes more complete. 

“Finally, if you attach the buying 
motives—comfort, economy, pride, 
appearance, performance, reputation, 
etc.—onto the tool (or ultimate) 
benefits, your tree becomes one which 
is decorated with many baubles. The 
more baubles you hang onto a tree, 
the more attractive it becomes and the 
more likely to sell, 

“It’s the same way with your sales 
demonstration. If you have a detailed 
story covering all benefits, attaching 
benefits to all the product facts, 
you've got a real demonstration—and 
that’s the one that sells the tools.” 

The Snap-On instructor is leading 
the discussion at one of the sales 
clinics conducted for the company’s 
800 branch managers, field men and 
Snap-On dealers. Clinics have these 
objectives: 


lo give product information on 
4,000 products. 


To train men in techniques of 
salesmanship, with emphasis on 
selling the benefits (‘Sell him 
the benefits and we'll give him 
the tool’’) 
To send the men back home 
thoroughly stimulated. 
Do the clinics pay—for those at- 
tending? Earnings have increased an 
average of 360 for the men who 


have participated in the clinics during 


SALES MANAGEMENT. 


the past two and a half years. 

Salesmanship emphasis is based on 
seven logical steps to take before the 
transaction is closed. Each step is 
analyzed and slanted for Snap-On, 
but all steps have probably been 
taken, consciously or otherwise, by 
men selling other products: (1) get- 
ting in; (2) getting interest; (3) 
getting confidence; (4) getting en- 
thusiasm; (5) getting confirmation ; 
(6) getting the order; (7) getting 
out. 

Aside from getting in and getting 
out, the other points are essentially 
built, it is emphasized, on the ‘‘Benefit 
Story.” The men are shown three 
steps to take in telling the benefit 
story: product fact (“This plier has a 
9” handle.”); primary (or tool) 
benefit (‘This gives extra lever- 
age.”’); ultimate or user benefit 
(“Which means it'll do the job 
safely and won't slip, eliminating in- 
jury to your hands and speeding up 
your work”’). 

The first classes during the spring 
of 1950 were attended by Snap-On 
branch managers and field men. They 
are considered the solid core of the 
company, men who are happy and en- 
thusiastic in their work. and who 
would give their paternal approval to 
a worthy sales-clinic program. 

Today, a week-long session is held 
at regular intervals throughout the 
year, with an average attendance of 
30 men, a convenient number for in- 
structors to handle. The student body 
is drawn from Snap-On’s dealers 
(who are actually the company’s 
salesmen). To qualify for a clinic 
session, a lan must meet four pre- 


requisites: 


1. He must sincerely want to go to 


Kenosha, and must say so in 
writing to his branch manager. 


He must have been with the 
company tor at least six months. 


He must be “in solid’”’ with the 
company—be “promotional ma 
terial.” 


His wife must be agreeable 
about letting him out of het 


sight for a week. 


Snap-On’s schoolmasters say that 
their “biggest problem children work 
their hardest while here.” One in 
structor recalls walking through a 
Kenosha hotel lobby at 2:00 a.m. and 
spotted one of his students cramming 
for the final exam. He was ordered 
to bed, but he was up again at 4:30 
with his nose back in his school books. 

How is enthusiasm generated when 
the week’s rugged regimen is all but 
over? The answer can be found in 
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PROMPT, OR ELSE: Nothing kills a meeting like a late start, Snap-On's instructor 
starts on the nose at 8 a.m. But if he's not finished at the time for each 10- 


minute “break,” he's drowned out by music. It's part of management's fairness. 


A SURPRISE AT HOME: The Snap-On trainee lists 13 steps to improve his selling. 
Copies go to his branch manager and to his wife, who greet him upon arrival, 


take him out to dinner, and discuss the ways they'll help him meet his goals. 


NOT PRODUCT FEATURES, but user-benefits. If pliers has 9-inch handle ( prod- 
uct fact), it gives extra leverage (primary benefit), won't slip and injure hands, 
and speeds up work (ultimate user-benefits.) How do you describe your products? 


observing a typical day at the Snap 
On Clinic. 

The class is called to order 
promptly at 8:00 a.m.—and they do 
mean promptly. If nobody were there, 
the instructor would begin to speak 
Actually, there is less than 
1% tardiness during the average 
week. Students soon learn that 
promptness is the basis of operations 
in the school. If they aren’t in their 
seats on time the day’s quizzes are 
certain to cover important subjects 
they missed while catching 40 more 
winks. All quiz grades are posted on 
the bulletin board—another incentive 
to learn all they can. 


anyway. 


This fetish for promptness works 
both ways, for the benefit of students 
as well as instructors. Ten minutes 
before ea h hour a loud buzzer 
Immediately 
after the buzzer stops, cheery music 
comes over the loudspeaker. If the 
instructor is « aught in the middle of a 


sounds for 11 seconds. 


the music stops and the buzzer again 
sounds—and the men lose no time in 
getting back to their seats. 

At noon, the men are driven out to 
a country restaurant on the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Each man’s place at 
the table is marked and there he finds 
a hot lunch—just as he had ordered 
it. 

Back in the classroom at 1:00 p.m. 
for the first 50-minute session. Dur 
ing the mid-afternoon break at 2:50, 
orders are taken for the evening meal 
and the men are treated to Coke. 
Dinners are served at downtown res 
taurants at 5:45—and that means the 
hot soup is on the table at 5:45, not 


5:46. 
“Snap-on Salesmanship" 


A 24-page book, printed in offset, 
titled ““Snap-On Salesmanship,” is one 
of the most valuable manuals on sell 


anything from a thumbscrew to a 
locomotive. 

Three- and four-page daily quizzes 
keep the men on their toes. Questions 
are somewhat startling yet convey a 


sincerity of purpose. Examples: 


1. This tool costs about as much as 
three brake lining jobs. Is that 
a good way to quote the price of 
the tool or would it be better to 
say that it costs X dollars ? 


How can you make the other 
fellow feel superior ? 


What do you mean by “watch 


his barometer” ? 


Give a sentence in which you 
hitch your wagon to a star. 


What do you mean by “appeal 


to a man’s heart strings rathe1 
than to his purse strings”? 

When the customer holds the 
tool you have been demonstrat- 


ing and he tries to give it back 
to you, you should reach out and 
take it immediately. 


false ? 


phrase, he is frustrated and cannot 
finish, because the student body can 


ing the tool line the company’s dealers 
could find. Compiled in 1951, neat 
rise as one and leave the classroom for the end of the first year of sales 
a smoke. 

is protocol at Snap-On’s clinics. 


Ti ue or 


Humor every five minutes clinics, it is an excellent result of 
Snap-On’s teaching experiences. 


The seven steps toward making a 


Branch managers who complete the 
week's clinic are asked by Snap-On 
break, the men enjoy coffee “on the sale are described in detail, with management to return to their terri- 
house,” and orders are taken for techniques so ably demonstrated to the tories to spark others. This they do 
lunch. When the 10 minutes are over, reader that he could go out and sell at a i 


During the 10-minute mid-morning 


series of company-sponsored 


How to Cut Your 


Don’t try to figure the expense of transferring your 
personnel on the basis of the moving bill alone! 
Alert sales executives know all about hidden costs—the 
valuable time spent planning moving details. 
United Van Lines Pre- Planned service cuts your moving 
costs because United relieves you of details . . . from 
start to finish. 
For Pre-Planned moving service that eliminates worry, 
saves time and money . . . call your experienced United 
agent, listed in the classified phone book. 


WHAT WILL THE MOVE COST? 
Write for FREE United Rate Calculator 

. it will help you determine 

moving costs. We also send a 

United Moving Kit, containing 

many helpful moving hints. 


Mail this handy coupon 
today, without obligation 


United Van Lines, Inc. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Without obligation, please send free 
Rate Calculator and Moving Kit. 


UNITED VANS EXCLUSIVELY ARE «SANITIZED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
NAME 


@ | 
United VAN LINES. ... sm 


Moving With Care Everywhere . . . Over 400 Agents in U.S. and Canada 
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Attention! 


VICTOR 16mm 
PROJECTOR OWNER 


THE COUPON BELOW 
IS FOR YOU 


fijaqnesound 
OFFERS THESE GREAT 
FEATURES! 


The only magnetic attachment on the 
market — and it is specifically designed to 
fit your Victor 16mm Sound Projector. 

Only Victor has Magnesound. Only Magnesound is a 


magnetic sound attachment. With revolutionary Magne- = ge price . . . complete unit only 
sound, you add your own low-cost sound to films by using 
your Victor 16mm projector. To give your films added Easy to attach. Easy to operate. 
effectiveness the sound track can be adapted for any need : 

E y High fidelity sound for voice and music, 
and can be changed over and over. You enjoy complete 


flexibility by having both magnetic and optical sound on 5 Records and plays back immediately! 


the same film, FOR THE FULL STORY, MAIL TODAY 


Complete attachment includes VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Department SM-1, Davenport, lowa 


Magnesound drum and amplifier, 


. . I want to increase the use of my Victor projector, 
microphone and carrying case. ’ = 


Please send me full information on the 
Magnesound Recording Attachment. 


VIC i OR ) Forward name of my Victor distributor. 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


DAVENPORT, IOWA ADDRESS 


Chicago * New York © Distributors Throughout the World 
STATE 
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COVERAGE 


Beacon Journal 


200 New Ways To 
SELL MORE GOODS 


200 =| YOURS FREE 
MEW WAYS) = ACTUAL CASE 
HISTORIES 
"How-to-Do-lt" 
Booklet 


This “how-to-do-it" booklet describes 
latest, tested marketing methods that 
have made money within the last 6 
months for 200 other businesses... 
with names and addresses. Methods 
you can apply or adapt to step up 
quickly your own sales and profits, 
merely by giving new twists to estab- 
lished procedures, 


Get this booklet free with a 10 
weeks’ trial subscription to The Jour- 
nal of Commerce, bringing you daily 
all the latest business facts, trends, 
expert opinions, for only $5.00. Mail 
this coupon today. 


Journal of Commerce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Enclosed find check for $5 for the J-of-C fo: 
the next 10 weeks and complimentary copy of 
200 New Ways To Sell More Goods.’ 

Name 


Address 


City State 
SM.3 


“Package Meetings,” at which branch 
managers have latitude to adapt the 
company formula to the immediate 
circumstances, 

The branch manager then notifies 
all his field sales managers of the 
proposed meeting. Recently, in one 
district, there was 90% attendance 
over a six-month period, with some 
men driving 75 to 100 miles to catch 
the two-hour “show.” 

Field managers rehearse the pack- 
age meeting which may. cover such 
subjects as methods of closing, demon- 
stration of a new tool or confirmation 
of an order. Field sales managers 
then return to their respective terri- 
tories and call in their dealers (sales- 
men). At the time they are notified, 
four or five capable men are assigned 
to construct their own demonstrations 
for presentation at the meeting. ‘The 
men then go through the package 
meeting as recommended by the com- 
pany—and in addition have the op- 
portunity to hear their fellows. 

A feature of the package meetings 
is to encourage the audience to criti- 
cize the man who conducts it—his 
appearance, manners and methods. 
Since the ‘“‘criticizers” will also be 
subject to criticism, the meetings serve 
as a door-opener to a fairly accurate 
analysis of each man’s ability. 


Kibitzers Get Kibitzed 


A man from the home office in 
Kenosha attends as many package 
meetings as possible. By the time he 
returns to the home office he has 
picked up many new. sales. slants. 
These ideas are analyzed and included 
in the rewritten package. 

The meetings close with questions 
and the answers to: ““How about to- 
morrow 2” ‘‘How is what I've learned 
going to help me sell tools by noon- 
time?” 

‘The packaged field meetings are 
responsible, in many cases, for re- 
quests from men who want the op- 
portunity to go to Kenosha to learn 
more in the week-long clinic. 

Upon completion of the course at 
the home plant, each man is asked to 
list 13 steps he can take to improve 
his selling technique when he returns 
home, and in as many weeks, a la 
Ben Franklin. This list is sent. in 
duplicate to his branch manager who 
in turn gives a copy to the salesman’s 
wife. These two important people in 
the clinic graduate’s life surprise him 
by greeting him at the airport. They 
hustle him off to dinner at some suit- 
able spot and give him both barrels 
on how they are going to help him 
take the 13 things he mentioned. 


The Content of the 
Snap-On Training 
Course 


Subjects covered in the Snap-On 
Tools Corp. sales clinics for dealers: 


. Salesmanship 

. Routing and Planning 

. How to Analyze a Tool 

. How to Demonstrate a Tool 
. Handling of Complaints 

. Sales Helps 

. Sales Props 


. Objections and Answers 


oeonowrnbkwn 


Specialized Session on 
Specific Tools 

. How to Make Collections 
. Service and Replacement 
Policies 


S 


12. Repairs 

13. Displays 

14. How to Be a Businessman 
15. Selling of Tools by Sets 
16. Literature on Tools 

17. Related Items 

18. Adaptations 

19. Tour of Factory 


'n addition to the above, branch 
managers and field men are briefed 
on the following: selecting men; how 
to run sales meetings; interview dem- 
onstrations; interview practice; public 
speaking; use of control figures, and 
duties and responsibilities of field 
men and branch managers. 


Caught off balance, the man usual- 
ly plunges immediately into Project 
Number One. The average increase 
of 36 in earnings makes everybody 
happy, including the wife. 

Do Snap-On’s 800 men on the sales 
force like the sales clinics? Graduates 
tell others who have yet to attend the 
clinics: “Now I know what I was 
doing wrong, closing sales some of 
the time and failing the next. At the 
clinic, you'll never work so hard again 
in your life — but when you're 
through, you'll be surprised at how 
much money you can make!” 


(A later article will carry a detailed story 
on what those attending the Snap-On 
clinics are told, and how they carry this 
information back to the field where it is 
applied.—The Editors.) 
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Gas Rate Rise 
Seems Natural... 


. . . when utilities take 
case to public via film, 
group forum 


When utility companies ask public 
commissions for a rate in- 
crease, consumers get angry. “Rates 
have hardly gone up at all,” says the 
homeowner. “Why must they now?” 

This poses a natural public rela- 
tions problem for utility firms. The 
their rate increase re- 
quests are often tied up in a myriad 
ot geographic and economic cross cur- 
which consumers are not in- 
formed about. 

How can a utility placate patrons, 
get its case before the public in a 
packaged, easy-to-understand way? 


service 


reasons tor 


rents 


Inflation and Gas 


Southern California and Southern 
Counties Gas Companies, which serve 
Los Angeles, turned up with a solu- 
tion: A 16-mm film, ‘The 
Challenge of Growth.’ Shown before 
service, church, fraternal, school, and 
other community groups, it depicts the 
troubles of regulated utilities seeking 
capital in a rising-cost economy, the 
strains put on service by building and 
highway construction. The film forms 
the basis for a question-and-answer 
period devoted to four problems: 

1. Southern California’s beanstalk- 
like growth—50¢@ population rise 


while dollar values decline. 
) 


color 


\lmost stationary gas rates amid 
goods, 


universal price increases for 


Services. 


3. Big demand, short supply of 
gas, which forces the companies to 
tap sources 1,200 miles away. 

+. How  price-regulated — utilities 
have to secure additional capital in a 
market. 

Launched in 1952, the film-forums 
have reached broad audiences, enjoyed 


tavorable 


competitive money 


response and correspond- 
from viewers. The companies 
have ordered reprints of the film re 
peatedly, have averaged two showings 
daily. 

“The Challenge of Growth” is not 
the companies’ first venture into the 
public relations movie realm. A dec- 
ade ago, they culled audience footage 
from engineering reels taken during 
construction of a pipeline to an ex 
hausted gas field which was used to 


ence 


store natural gas. 
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ERRYGRAF 


Slide ald 


provide information that makes it 


EASIER TO BUY... 


EASIER TO USE... 


==" 


IF 


“Everybody is telling us how easy it is to 
select the right seat cover with Perrygraf 
Slide-Charts,” reports Mr. R. D. Pease, Vice 
President and General Manager of the S. E. 
Hyman Co, 

This simple, easy-to-understand presenta- 
tion of product facts is responsible for 
making more sales. A product that is made 
easy to buy is half sold. 

Perrygraf Slide-Charts are practical sales 


tools. They provide information quickly . . 
essential facts appear and unrelated data is 
screened out. They are easy to operate... 
just pull a tab or turn a disc. 

Perrygraf Slide-Charts have proved a 
profitable sales aid to many companies .. . 
why not apply them to your business? 
Write, explaining what you would like a 
slide-chart to do and we will advise how it 
can be made and what it will cost. 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


Hundreds of applications are illustrated 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP., 1502 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 


All 


You can sell liniment from Lewiston to Lodi, but 
a smart hawker can sell it faster on a ski slope 
where every sitzmark parks a prospect at his feet. 

It's common selling sense: he specializes... 
and it pays. 

This is specially good sense when you're selling 
to business. For the catch-all word “business” 
lumps together a whale of a lot of specialties —and 
specialists. The job of the business press is to sort 
them out... parcel them in neatly specialized cus- 
tomer groups. It's a job no other media can do. 


Matter of fact, it’s an extraordinarily complex 
job. Business papers pinpoint specific markets, 


cover every field of business, go where almost every 


“selling is 


...and nothing specializes like the 


product’s made or bought or sold. They work at 
specific job levels... sell presidents, production 
men, engineers, merchants, technicians. Still more 
important, business papers don’t just reach mar- 
kets; they help to build them bigger. They prime 
your customers with the facts of their own special 
business, prod them with new ideas, spark new 
action, pave the way for personalized what’s-in-it- 
for-me advertising that parks prospects at your feet. 
That, sure enough, is a job no other media can do! 


Does all this specialization pay off for adver- 
tisers? The indications are mighty substantial: This 
past year, they invested $300,000,000 in business 
papers... 


some only a few hundred dollars... 
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specialized 


business press 


some more than a million. They've found that, 
whether you're selling steel or stockings, pumps or 
paint, toys or tea, you can sell a lot more... a lot 
faster ...and for less...if you advertise first in 
the specialized business press. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 200...» 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-4980 
JANUARY 15, 1953 


LOOK DOWN THE LIST of ABP members .. . 


you'll tind the top flight publications in 

field after field. They're all ABC-audited . . . 
paid for (to the tune of more than $8,000,000) 
by over two million subscribers. And remember, 
paid circulations are made up only of people 
‘who have been attracted to the publications’ 
editorial service. Look for the ABP and ABC 
symbols when you select the specialized 

media for your business advertising. 

They mark great business papers! 


Advertising Age 
Advertising Agency and 
Advertising & Selling 
Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration News 
American Artisan 
American Aviation 
American Brewer 
American Builder 
American Lumberman & 
Building Products 
Merchandiser, The 
American Machinist 
American Perfumer and 
Essential Oil 
Review, The 
American Printer 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
Automotive News 
Aviation Week 
Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry 
Billboard, The 
Biast Furnace and Steel Plant 
Business Education World 
Bus Transportation 
Canner, The 
Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Drug Executives Edition 
Drug Store Managers 
Edition 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store 
Executives Edition 
Grocery Executives Edition 
Grocery Managers Edition 
Variety Store Managers 
Edition 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Week 
Coal Age 
Construction Methods and 
Equipment 
Corset and Underwear Review 
Crockery and Glass Journal 
Editor & Publisher 
Electrical Construction and 
Maintenance 
Electrical Merchandising 
Electrical West 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Electrical World 
Electronics 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
Engineering News-Record 
Export Trade and Shipper 
Factory Management and 
Maintenance 
Farm Chemicals 
Fire Engineering 
Fleet Owner 
Food Engineering 
Footwear News 
Gas Age 
Geyer's Topics 
Gift and Art Buyer, The 
Glass Digest 
Glass Industry, The 
Handbags & Accessories 
Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 
Home Furnishings 
Hosiery and Underwear Review 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Morthly, The 
House and Home 


Housewares Review 

fce Cream Trade Journal, The 

Industrial Distribution 

Industrial Marketing 

Infants’ and Children’s Review 

Inland Printer, The 

Interiors 

Lamp Journal 

Laundry Age 

Linens & Domestics 

Lingerie Merchandising 

LP-Gas 

Luggage & Leather Goods 

Manufacturing Confectioner, 
The 

Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review 

Materials & Methods 

Men's Wear 

Modern Brewery Age 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Motor 

National Cleaner & Dyer, The 

National Petroleum News 

Notion & Novelty Review 

Nucleonics 

Office Management and 
Equipment 

Oil and Gas Journal, The 

Pacific Builder and Engineer 

Paper Industry, The 

Paper Sales 

Paper Trade Journal 

Petroleum Engineer, The 

Petroleum Refiner 

Photo Dealer 

Power 

Printers’ Ink 

Product Engineering 

Progressive Architecture 

Publishers’ Weekly 

Railway Age 

Railway Locomotives and Cars 

Railway Signaling and 
Communications 

Railway Trucks and Structures 

Rock Products 

Sales Management 

Sports Age 

Standard Rate & Data Service 
Business Publication 

Rates & Data 
Consumer Magazine Rates 
& Data 

Newspaper Rates & Data 
Radio Rates & Data 

Starchroom Laundry Journal 

Textile World 

Tide 

Timberman, The 

Vend 

Wastes Engineering 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer, The 

Western Advertising 

Wines & Vines 

Wood and Wood Products 

World On 


DAILY BUSINESS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Daily News Record 
Retailing Daily 
Women’s Wear Daily 


Don't Be A Half Failure! 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY and ARTHUR A. HOOD 


Q. Your name is Sam Appleby, 
and you hold some sort of a record ? 

A. Yes, I’ve shattered all known 
records for losing sales, and consider 
myself a true professional at that 
game. 

Q. They tell me you've been prac- 
ticing for quite a few years. What’s 
the future for today’s crop of young 
salesmen ? 

A. Oh, they may know 
tively some of the techniques of how 
not to make sales, but I could teach 
those young squirts tricks on how an 


instine 


old pro goes about passing up business 
Also, 
you know, practice makes pertect. 
\nd as for getting by on promises 


and discouraging customers! 


and excuses, why | 


Sef oul 


The Slingin’ Is for the Bull 


Q. Just a moment. Aren’t you also 
known by another name ? 

A. Oh yes. Glad you brought that 
up. When you boys really want to 
flatter me they call be Slingin’ Sam- 
my. The Slingin’ is for the bull, of 
course. My sales manager is sort ot 
conservative in his speech but he /as 
called me Alibi Ike once or twice 
when I made a particularly good ex- 
planation of why the other firm got 
the business. 

Q. Tell me, Mr. Appleby, if 1 
asked you to sum up your success 
pattern in just a few words, what 
would you say? 


82 


A. That’s tough. I can see right 
off that you don’t half appreciate 
what my accomplishments are—how 
many and how complex are the tech 
but I'll answei 
your question by telling you just one 
of the best ways. It’s achieving a 
thoroughly negative attitude. 

Q. How do you get that way? 

A. Easy. First, you tell yourself 
t can’t be done. Next, you make it 
perfectly clear that you don’t really 
want to serve or help your company’s 
prospects or Customers, After that it’s 
a cinch to latch on to good non-sell- 
ing habits such as discourtesy, indif- 
ference, carelessness. 

Q. Don’t you ever bring home the 
bacon ? 

A. You're just like my sales man 
ager! Fancy pulling an old cliché like 
that. Surprised you don’t ask me do | 
keep my eye on the ball. The answer 
is that sometimes I do take an order. 
You just can’t avoid it. But I've 
found this to be true: Nine times out 


niques of losing sales 


of ten you can escape it if you don’t 
ask for the order. Just as simple as 
that! 

Q. Will you reveal some of your 
other tricks? 

A. Gladly. This one’s a honey: I 
love to argue, and after long practice 
I’ve learned how to win an argument 
and lose the sale. Of course I don’t 
argue about everything. Take our 
prices, for example. I never argue 
about them. When a buyer tells me 
our prices are too high I agree with 
him. I blame it on inflation and sug- 
gest that he might do better else- 
where. 

Q. But suppose he buys anyway? 

A. Well, I sure see to it that it 
doesn’t go any further. 

Q. Meaning? 

A. Meaning that the boss tries to 


The Authors 


Salisbury is editor and gen- 
eral manager, Sales Man- 
agement, and Hood is 
editor, American Lumber- 
man & Building Products 
Merchandiser. 


tell us that each sale properly fol- 
lowed up could lead to four more, but 
I assure you that doesn't happen with 
me. And as for leads and prospects 
which I might dig up for myself! 
Hooey. You can’t chase them if you 
want to be a failure at selling. 


Most of ‘em Are Curiosity Seekers 


Q. When the company sends you 
leads— ? 

A. I report that they are only 
“curiosity seekers”’ and I don’t follow 
them up. Natch. 

Q. Who do you follow up? 

A. Any good looking dame. 

Q. Don’t you follow suggestions 
and orders from the boss? 

A. Listen, bud. I can find my way 
around O.K. Sure, you can’t always 
come right out and say “no,” but my 
resistance to any kind of leadership is 
superb. In the past 10 years I haven't 
once asked anyone tor help or advice. 

Q. Any other tried and true ways 
of losing sales ? 

A. Why should I give out for tree 
all my success points ? 

Q. Don’t you owe it to the profes- 
sion of which you are a part? 

A. Mebbe you're right. You know, 
I never had any real interest in sell- 
ing, but I just couldn’t get a good job 
doing any other kind of easy work. 
Nevertheless selling’s been good to 
me, so I'll give out— 

Q. About five good points maybe ? 
A. O.K. The first is—never plan 
the sale coming up; play it off the 
cuff. Never can tell, anyway, what 
the other guy’s going to say or do. 
Second—don’t bother to inspire con- 
fidence. Third—talk, talk, talk, and 
don’t use any-of your selling aids. 
Fourth—let the buyer sell you on a 
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LIKE CALIFORNIA WITHOUT THE 
BILUON DOLLAR VALLEY OF THE BEES 


Don’t miss the “meat” of the California market — the Billion Dollar Valley 


of the Bees. This inland area has more buying power than San Francisco 
and Oakland combined. So make sure your schedule includes the Valley's 


favorite newspapers . . .the M r 0 LATCHY NEWCPAPERS 


AF) THE SACRAMENTO BEE « THE FRESNO BEE « THE MODESTO BEE 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES .. . O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
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poor reason for not buying. Fifth 

and here | know I’m repeating my 
self, but it’s so important I do it any- 
way—always fail to ask for the order. 

Q. ‘Thanks, but I have a hunch we 
still don’t have the full lowdown on 
what makes you stand out from yout 
fellows. 

A. You wouldn’t be thinking of 
my call reports, would you ? 

QM. I don’t know. What 
them ? 

\. Well, fellow salesmen to whom 
I’ve shown some of them say I’m in 
the wrong racket. They think I'd be 
a good fiction writer. I am good at 
dialogue, and not bad at suspense. 
Once or twice a week I'll: make up 
a quote from some buyer—such as, 
“Sam Appleby, you’re by far the best 
salesman who calls on me, and if any- 
hody could sell me, you could sell me, 
but I couldn’t buy a thing today.” 
Or Pll report on running across a 


about 


top shot of one of our competitors, 
and T'll quote him as saying, “Sam, 
if you weren’t so damned loyal to 
your present outfit, we'd sure as hell 
try to take you away from them.” 

Q. Where does the suspense come 
in? 

A. Oh, yes, that’s another tech 
nique I use for keeping the S.M. 
happy without much business. You 
know how a good alibi artist does it 

ABC company can’t buy today 
but will be in the market next trip 
... The P.A. for the XYZ company 
was ‘“‘very impressed”’ LMN 
will very definitely be ready after 
New Year's (substitute Washington's 
birthday, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
etc.) In other words, never admit 
you've failed today, but let the poor 
sap back in the office think there’s pie 
in the sky manana. 

Q. What about sales training meet 
ings? How can you fail to pick up 


some selling ideas there? 

A. Oh of course you do get some 
ideas there, but what good is an idea 
if you don’t use it in the field ? That's 
where I fox them. 


5 
WS A LS 


Ignore All Office Mail except 
Personal Letters and Checks 


Q. They also send you sales bul 
letins, don’t they ? 

A. I wouldn’t know. I open the 
mail from the office, of course, but it 
it isn’t a check or a personal letter | 
throw it away unread. 

Q. Well, I must say you’re really 
cooking now. What else would help 
a salesman who really wants to follow 
in your footsteps? 

A. Has he memorized his S.C.R.’s ? 

Afraid I don't 
8 ek ee 


follow you. 


A. Sure. “Stock Customer Resist- 
ances.” Any salesman who half tries 
can accumulate a flock of them. Just 
tell yourself that there’s no good an- 
swer to ones like: 

I'll buy when business picks up 

I’ve got to talk it over with so and 
so 

Your competitor is one of our best 
customers 

You'll have to sharpen your pencil 

I can buy it cheaper elsewhere 

I can get better credit terms else- 
where 

Send me some literature and I'll 
consider it 

Our present set-up is very adequate 

See me next time—lI’ll think it over 

I'll have to look around at the 
others 

Those answers usually defeat me, 
and your younger friends ought to do 
as well. 

Q. Seems to me I’ve heard you 
fancy yourself as a political pundit. 

A. That’s me—and did I have a 
field day last Fall! Probably lost 
more sales than in any other 3-month 
period by getting into political argu- 
ments with customers. Don’t know 
what I'll find this coming year which 
will be as good, but I'll give “fare we 
going to have a bad recession?” a 
good whirl. 

Q. Any final suggestions ? 

A. Only one, but it’s a lulu. / 
always bore in. Ask me how much. 

Q. All right. How much? 

A. I bore in to the point of being 
boring! ‘That’s a joke, son. But con- 
tain yourself, for it’s also serious. 
Once a salesman masters that tech 
nique—along with the others I’ve gis 
en you—he'll never again be just a 
half salesman, he’ll— 

Q. You don’t mean .. .! 

A. Yes. Then he'll rival me. He'll 


be almost a complete failure. 


“The More You Tell..." 


Train delivery truck drivers to answer buyers’ 
questions about your product, even though you 


don’t employ them directly 2? Amana-Chicago, 


Inc., 


distributor tor Amana treezers, does. 


The company tells them answers to typical 


housewives’ queries: 


How do I start the 


freezer? How do 1 set the temperature con 
trols? Is this current outlet all right? During 
lunch on Amana, drivers ask questions about 
the product which they expect to hear when 
they make deliveries. Here Bob Gray, service 
manager, shows them how to remove a freeze) 
door so they can move the unit through a 
narrow passage. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CLIMBS TO NEW HIGHS 


in Advertising Revenue 


in Circulation 


Since 1945 House Beautirut has doubled both its circulation and 
_its advertising revenue! 

In 1952, for the first time in our history, House BEAuTIFUL’s 

advertising revenue was well over $5,000,000! 

There is a logical reason for these circulation and revenue 

records: top management has become increasingly aware of the 

loyal reader response to editorial and advertising pages in 

House Beautirut Magazine. It couldn’t be otherwise, because 

these eager readers now number more than twice what they 

did five years ago. 

All of this growth has been the result of natural demand—not 

a single special offer has been used up to date in acquiring 

this circulation. 

Did we say loyal reader response? According to a Fact Finders 

study of magazine audiences at the point of sale, House 

Beautirut delivers MOST home furnishings SALES ACTION, 

per copy. 

Se, you see, this exciting, substantial progress is easily explained: 
House Beautirut is paying off for readers and our reader 
response is paying off for House BeautiruL advertisers, 

Nice arrangement, isn’t it? 

If you want to sell more goods, try it. Be a House BeavutiruL 

advertiser. 


delivers most sales action per copy 


‘ House Beauti 


sells both sides of the counter 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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LET ME ‘ Hicu Lire 
PUT A CASE OF wi \ ani 


Dei 


Hien bare 


Last year we made a supermarket display 
for Miller's High Life Beer... .nearly life- 
size figure of Handsome Harry, the grocery 
clerk your wife likes to do business with... 


Handsome Harry, fitted into the end of a 
beer carton, made a counter display. On a six 
case foundation, he became a floor stand. 

Handsome Harry had a real idea. A small 
cartouche above his shoulder read “‘Let me put 
a case of Miller’s High Life Beer in your car.” 
... His raised right hand held a pad of small 
slips on which was printed “7 ear off slip—give 
to cashier.’ Underneath this injunction, the 
slip read “Please put a case of Miller’s High Life 
inmy car.” Acircle in Harry’s lowered left hand 
carried the case price. 

Combining product display, suggestion, 
service and price, Harry was a big hit in the 
supers, made it easy to buy a case of beer; and 
pleased the Miller people too. 


Is miami, Fla. in the winter time, it is no 
secret that a lot of beer goes down a lot of 
gullets. Hot and thirsty visitors, away from 
home, usually bypass brand consciousness for 
any brew that’s cold, wet, and on hand. 

Display sells more beer than pretzels and 
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iss = ERE 


Photographs of faces of Miami dealers mounted on the Miller High Life Beer display 


— € 
at 


at 


FD E 


&F 


use your head-— 


..and other people's, too! 


peanuts, all the brewers battle for display in 
Miami outlets. 

High Life is a premium beer, didn’t get 
enough of the seasonal down-draft to satisfy 
Harold Davis, who is the Miller distributor 

Miami. Mr. 
man with an idea, and also partial to 
the personal touch. With Handsome 
Harry, Mr. Davis made hay! 


Davis, however, is a fast 


Tue BEER vendor does not bask 
or Winchell’s 
column, has to have a hold-up or 


in the public eye 
commit murder to get his name in the paper. 

Mr. Davis decided 
Harry a personal production. 


to make Handsome 


Some days later, a photographer called on 
Joe Doakes, High Life dealer, and offered to 
take his picture for free, compliments of the 
Miller distributor. By a strange coincidence, 
the picture was front view, full face, and same 
camera angle as Handsome Harry’s. 

From an oversize print, the Doakes visage 
was cut outand pasted over Handsome Harry’s. 


When one of Mr. 
around new High Life display featuring the 


Davis’ emissaries brought 


fascinating but little-pictured phiz of Doakes 


did he make friends and influence dealers! 
In justice to himself, the dealer naturally 
had to put High Life up front. The customers 
commented, congratulated, and bought. 
In stores where the normal quota of 
eight High Life cases on display was 
doubled, sales rose 25°, to 80". 
With two to five times the usual 
display, sales spiraled. The overall 
increase was 54°. putting High Life 
near the top in Miami. Thirty-seven 
new dealers got in on the act. 
And many of these dealer pictures 


were still standing this past summer! 


In rue direction of Mr. Davis, we make 
a low bow, as a man who knows how to use 
displays even better than we do! 

‘Two ideas, of course, are always better than 
one. However, if your display originates with 
Einson-Freeman, you can be assured that it 
starts with at least one effective selling is 

.And to make sales is our simple 
idea of the function of display. 

Like to see some samples 
of EF Phone, ’ 


wire, or write 


displays? 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc. 


Dealers-helper lithographer 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City 
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, New York 


Mr. Harold Davi# 


and a frientt 


DLEETWAY 
PAJAMAS 


MEET "PROF. PLEETWAY”: The trick to sleeping is to do it with- 


out binding, chafing, or strangling in your pajamas—assuming 


you're one of the few men who presently wear them. The "pro- 


fessor’ demonstrates Pleetway's three major patented features. 


25 Big Stores 


Join Pleetway 


Sleep Clinic Promotions 


The problem: To get better presentation, at point-of-pur- 


chase, of Pleetway pajamas’ exclusive product features. A 


packaged promotional plan won retail cooperation. 


Mr. Average American owns one 
third of a pair of pajamas. So say the 
statisticians. But the $60-million 
men’s pajama industry is sadly aware 
that more than two-thirds of the male 
population sleeps unclad or in under- 
wear, or, in any case, not in pajamas. 
It’s pretty maddening to reflect how 
much bigger the industry wouid be 
if the percentage of pajama wearers 
could be upped a few notches. 

Stadium Mfg. Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
maker of Pleetway pajamas, has just 
concluded the first step in an aggres 
sive program to win more converts to 
the pajama habit, and, in particular, 


to wear the company’s own brand. 
The instrument used was a series of 
week-long Sleep Clinics staged be- 
tween September 1 and November 25 
in 25 major U.S. stores. Results were 
better than expected, with sales 
double to four times the volume of 
the comparable week in 1951, and 
requests coming in for a repeat per 
formance next year. 

Pleetway’s contribution to the 
Clinic was to have a sales representa 
tive on hand the first three days of 
the week of the promotion; furnish 
an animated itinerant display, adver 
tising mats, radio script, sleep book 


lets, counter cards and mortarboard 
hats for sales personnel to wear. The 
store was required to publish a news- 
paper advertisement (not cooperative ) 
and to devote at least one major win- 
dow display to the theme. Most stores 
exceeded minimum requirements by 
a wide margin. 

The indifference otf most men 
toward the thought of sleeping in 
pajamas had long been a thorn in the 
side of the industry. Surveys have 
indicated that lack of comfort is the 
biggest single obstacle to acceptance 
of the garment. More specifically, re- 
search has shown that the average 
sleeper changes positions many times 

35 to 60—during the night. Pa 
jamas that bind in the crotch or con 
strict at the armholes can be a majoi 
cause of discomfort. The drawstring, 
one end of which is so likely to dis 
appear in side the waistline hem, is 
also an annoyance, 


Why They're Better 


In recent years, the maker of Pleet 
ways has eliminated these unpopulai 
features, through special, patented de 
sign, mainly a balloon seat, an un 
derarm pleat, and a waistline adjust 
able to five different sizes—without a 
drawstring. 

In searching for a method of dram 
atizing the special features of the 
brand, Pleetway hit upon the clini 
idea. It was decided to build the pro 
motion around a character, Professo1 
Pleetway, who could be shown in 
displays and pictured in advertising. 
Though ostensibly for the education 
of the public, the clinic would serve 
also as a means of educating retail 
management and sales personnel in 
the sales features of the Pleetway 
brand. 

The program started last June, 
when two regional sales meetings 
were held, in New York and in St. 
Louis. The firm’s 21 sales representa 
tives learned the planned procedure 
and were given portfolios to take to 
selected territories, 
where the clinics would be staged. 

The portfolios consisted of broad 
sides on yellow and black stock out- 
lining components of the 
clinic. For example, there was a pho- 
tograph of the itinerant display, pro- 
duced by W. L. Stensgaard & Asso 
cloud-shaped background 
for a three-dimensional illustration of 
Professor Pleetway, animated with a 
moving hand covering up a yawn and 
feet threshing about; and a framed 
center panel with illustrations and 
descriptions of the special Pleetway 
features; adjustable waistband, undei 


stores in their 


various 


ciliates; a 
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arm pleat and balloon seat. The 
yawning action and amusing cutout 
of Professor Pleetway served to draw 
attention, but the real purpose of the 

it was to focus attention on the 
three sales features. This was accom 
plished by alternately lighting up 
various sections of illustration and 
copy. 

The portfolios showed othe sales 
tools for stores to use: counter card, 
mentioning the Sleep Clinic and show- 
ing the Professor Pleetway unit; 
mortarboard Professor cap; Pleetway 
button badges for sales personnel ; 
proot of advertising illustrations and 
copy available in mat form; reproduc- 
tions of radio commercials and pub- 
licity release. Finally, there was the 
booklet, “‘How to Sleep Blissfully,”’ 
with space for the store imprint; and 
rules for good sleeping touching upon 
relaxation, ventilation, bed clothes, 
mattress, etc.—as well as upon the im 
portance of comfortable sleepwear. 
The booklet reviewed the survey re- 
sults — amount of tossing about by 
normal sleepers. The last two pages 
provided a pajama size chart and 
illustrated the three special Pleetway 
features, 

The salesmen were not content 
merely to line up schedules for the 
clinics in selected stores. According 
to management plans, they enlisted 
the cooperation of merchandise man 
agers, advertising managers, display 
managers, as well as pajama buyers. 


What Stores Did 


This rather intensive advance cul- 
tivation paid off in store cooperation. 
Though required to publish only one 
tie-in advertisement, size not speci- 
fied, most stores published more, with 
space ranging up to three-fourths of 
a newspaper page. Four stores sched- 
uled Sleep Clinic TV programs, one 
devoting 20 minutes and one 15 min- 
utes to them. Several had more than 
one window that featured Pleetway 
d splays. Some staged storewide pro 
motions, with displays at elevator en 
trances and other strategic spots, to 
call attention to the clinic. 

Particularly popular with the stores 
was the contribution of Pleetway 
sales representatives who spent the 
first three days of each Clinic week 
n the store. In each instance the rep- 
resentative conducted a sales training 
meeting on the morning oft the open- 
ing day. After that, dressed in a 
modish pair of Pleetways and wearing 
a mortarboard Professor hat, he 
played the part of Professor Pleet 
way, roaming the aisles to 
attention, selling behind the counter, 


and offi ating as the store’s sleep 
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WINDOW DEAL: Participating stores agreed to provide at least one window in connection 
with the Pleetway Sleep Clinic. Manufacturer provided an itinerant display of ‘Prof, Pleet- 
way, who moves his feet and threshes his arms. Lights flash alternately on the three features. 


PLEETWAY'S SALESMEN: That's the New Orleans territory man in the pajama shirt (center). 
Salesmen spend at least three days in each store staging the clinic. Salesmen dress in 
Pleetways and wear a mortarboard cap. Store salespeople wear mortarboard caps and badges. 


clinic expert, This, together, with the 
animated unit in one of the store win Which Sleeper Are You? 
dows, served to stir up interest in 
the promotion, Windmill: You thrash your arms 
Among the 25. stores that held around in mid-air and rip at 
clinics were Hochschild Kohn, Balti 
more; Maison Blanche, New QO: 
leans; Loveman’s, Birmingham; Lans 
bureh’s. Washineton. D.C.: Gim straight up to the headboard. 
bel’s, Milwaukee; KR. Fi. White, Un-Holy Roller: You rarely fall 
Boston; The Emporium, San Fran out of bed, but how you roll 
<a 5 A 
CISCO ; Kahn's, Oakland; Olds & back and forth! 
King, Portland, Ore. 
Pleetway, the only firm specializing 


youl shoulde joints, 
Crawler: You beat a_ path 


Bicycle Rider: What a menace! 
exclusively in men’s pajamas, is be Pillow Wrestler: You throw the 


lieved to get about one-tenth otf the pillow out, and probably end 


total dollai volume of the industry, up with youl wife's pillow. 


but is out to increase both the indus- 

’ ‘ c . c " 
trv’s 60-million take and its share of source: “How to Sleep Blissfully 
that total. 


Soft-pedal Typographical Soft-Soap 


Anyone can get attention with a bomb—or a tall headline on a routine story. 


rouble in most of these cases is that the device too often shows up the mediocrity of what it should show off 


How different, for example, stories that shun typographical stilts and firecrackers to move along 


line after line in lower-case modesty—because they’re always sure of interested 


readers ... like the lines of crazy spelling which Washington decoders scan 


eagerly for ominous overtones of diplomatic exchange. 


... or like, for that matter, our Human Side Editor Pete Woodward's recent 


story about the “Around-the-World-Shoppers Club”. 


with only his reputation for lively narrative and a runty headline to kick the story off, wrote up 


the new company as a model of ingenious enterprise . , . leaving out 


details irrelevant to this theme, Street address, too. 


\s it turned out, that was one detail should never have been omitted. Thirty-seven readers wrote and 


asked: “Where?” Editors will tell you that’s like the one-tenth of the iceberg 


that’s topside. Another nine-tenths make a mental note to write in, 


but the decision trails off in a maze of ensuing and importunate commitments. 


lo graph the true stature of a magazine’s readership, it often helps to measure 


the eye-pull of unadorned text sans typographical fuss, feathers and fanfare. 


Never underestimate the power of this publication’s 10-point Caslon. Coming soon, another example 


. this one about the tail-end of a paragraph in Significant Trends that whipped a blizzard of 


mail into an advertising agency president's office. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MARKETING 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 


15 East de la Guerra, P. O. Box 419, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Idea suggested by DONALD B. BUCKLEY 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Company, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


In Chicago, it takes 2— 
to deliver your message! 


BECAUSE ... . Chicago has outgrown the power of any 
single daily newspaper to reach even half of your city 
and suburban prospects. 

Today it takes two daily newspapers to reach a majority 
of the market—and for MosT net unduplicated coverage, 
one of your two MuSsT be The Chicago SUN-TIMEs! 


CHICAGO 


:/SUN-TIMES 


211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago * 250 Park Avenue, N. Y. 


READERSHIP CONCENTRATED WHERE MOST OF THE BUYING IS DONE 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA MIAMI BEACH ATLANTA 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. Hal Winter Company Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 
612 So. Flower St. 1213 Russ Bldg. Girard Trust Bldg., 1400 S. Penn Sq. 9049 Emerson Ave. 821-822 William Oliver Bldg. 
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” Hlectrical Dealer is... 


@ It’s a new day! Yesterday's facts are not necessarily valid today. A new 
leader has arisen in the publishing field that serves appliance, radio and TV 
dealers. It's Electrical Dealer! FIRST in total circulation. First and EXCLUSIVE 
in reaching nearly 11,000 Distributor Salesmen ... at their homes ... at their 
employers’ requests! And their employers sell that 457 of all electrical 

dealers in cities, big rural and small town areas who sell 83°7 of all appliances, 
radios and TV sets. Any wonder that Dealer also is first in RESULTS? 

Use today’s facts in building your lists! 


ELECTRICAL DEALER 
t iqut ; ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER 
PACKAGING PARADE 


BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
THE APPLIANCE e RADIO e TV SALESMAGAZINE 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505 22 E. Huron St 625 Market Street Terminal Sales Building 
SALES | John MacArthur WHitehall 4-0868 enema YUkon 6-0647 MAin 3860 
OFFICes | NEW YORK 17, N.Y Wolter J. Stevens IVES | LOS ANGELES, CAL. DALLAS, TEXAS 
101 Park Ave., MUrray Hill 3-0256 Orrin A. Eames McDeneld- Thompson 3727 West 6th Street 601 Continental Building 
J. H. Thomson + W. A. Clabauit Howard Pierce DUnkirk 7-2590 Riverside 9437 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY OF DEL. e 22 East Huron Street e Chicago 11, Hlinois 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE + DALLAS 
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Now the Tea Bag 
Gets a New Competitor 


It's the Teamaker, and its sponsor, the former general 
sales manager for Silex, plans to make it an important 
small appliance. It's sold with a tea-making demonstration. 


Based on an interview with 


CHARLES H. NEWMAN 


President, Teamakers, Inc. 


Something new went on sale in 
the appliance departments of leading 
stores on October 1. Distribution 
was effected quickly throughout the 
48 states. Units were priced at $6.95 
and $16.95. So startling was the de- 
mand that the manufacturer hasn't 
caught up vet. A single advertisement 
brought 191 sales within 24 hours; 
one store in an Indiana city sold 700 
in four weeks; a large eastern depart- 
ment store sold more than 2,000 in 
five weeks, The item is a Teamaker. 


Size of Market 


“Twenty billion cups of tea are 
consumed in the United States every 
year, 19 billion of them in homes,” 
savs Charles H. Newman, president, 
Teamakers, Inc., 
to now nothing had been done in a 
thousand years to simplify the task 
ot teamak ng or to guarantee a per- 
fect cup of tea every time. Teamak- 
ing had always been done hit-or-miss, 
by guess and by golly. Now we've 


Chicago, “and up 


one-time general sales 
manager of Silex and also Elco Prod- 
ucts Co., tore a page out of the coffee 
book, adapted the idea of the coffee- 
maker after several years of study and 
research, and came up with what he 
confidently thinks will do for tea 
what a variety of cofteemakers did 
for coftee. It also adds, he points out, 
a completely new  profit-product to 
the housewares or appliance depart 
ments of stores everywhere. 

Through his research, and_ this 
goes into his introductory sales story 
to store buvers, he armed his sales 
representatives with a number of vital 
facts: Tea is already on the pantry 
shelves of 86.40 of the nation’s 
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homes ; three out of four Americans 
drink either hot or iced tea; tea mak- 
ing up to now hadn’t progressed one 
step since the Dark Ages; now, at 
long last, science can be substituted 
for rule-of-thumb and the guess that 
“the color is about right.” 

The first move of Teamakers, Inc., 
was to prepare a sales story for store 
buyers. It is a very simple story, 
quickly told, and accompanied by a 
demonstration taking only minutes. 
A demonstration kit measuring 21x 
14x7 inches was developed. In it are 
one stainless steel glass lined insu- 
lated TTeamaker ; one Pyrex glass and 
stainless steel Teamaker; one plastic 
container for lemon; one plastic con 
tainer for tea; one measuring spoon; 
one 32-0z, electric hot cup for boiling 
water; a supply of 3'%-oz. paper 
cups; wooden spears for lemon; 
lump sugar in box; neatly printed 
literature, ete. 


What Demonstrator Says 


“Please let me show you how to 
make a perfect cup of tea,” says the 
Teamaker salesman. It is almost 
always a good ice-breaker. While the 
water is coming to a boil the sales 
man talks about profit making. Here, 
now, is something that ends the old, 
low-profit teapot, sold aimlessly in 
the chinaware or glassware depart 
ment, and gives the houseware de 
partment a profit item that can be 
sold on appearance and performance. 

When the water has come to a 
bubbly boil the salesman takes just 
three minutes for his demonstration, 
telling his story by the watch. It goes 


like this: 


1. Use a good quality tea, exactly 


RUFUS 
THOMAS 


One of 
WDIA's 
many famous 
personalities 


FAB 
Renews WDIA, Memphis 
For 3rd Consecutive Year! 


. and so the third straicht yearly renewal for 
Colgate-Paimolive-Peet's FAB provides further proot 
of WDIA's complete dominance in selling to the great 
Negro segment of the Memphis Trade Area. (There 
are 439,266 highly brand conscious Negroes in WDIA 
BMB counties). Make plans now to join the great 
list of national advertisers that also includes Bab-0O, 
Kroger Stores, 4-Way Cold Tablets, G. E. Lamps, 
Pet Dry Milk, Groves Bromo Quinine, Pertussin and 
Musterole. Get the full WDIA story today. 


HOOPER RADIO AUDIENCE INDEX 
City: Memphis, Tenn. Months: Sept.-Oct. "52 
Time Sets WDIA B C OD &€ F @ 


T.R.T.P. 81.5 24.5 22.6 18.9 12.8 11.7 10.6 5.2 
(Note: WDIA's share Saturdays: 29.7; Sundays: 35.9) 


MEMPHIS WDIA TENN. 


John E. Pearson Co. Representative 


Dora-Clayton Agency, Southeast 


In Akron 


reaching «°° 


UALS, 


OF THE HOMES 


There’s no other me- 
dium or combination 
of media that offers 
so much for so little. 


retail 
advertisers know 
the Los Angeles Evening 


to be a newspaper 
of tremendous 
RESPONSE -26ijy / 


sales you'll 


GET them 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD 
EXPRESS 


“Los Angeles’ FIRST Metropolitan Newspaper” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT, INC. 


measured in proportion to the amount 
ot water. 

2. Use freshly boiled water poured 
over the tea leaves. Be sure that it is 
boiling briskly. 


3. Uniform and exact infusion 
time; always three minutes, no more 
and no less. 


4+. Separate the liquor from the 
spent leaves without delay. (He lifts 
out the patented infusion basket. ) 


“There are many ways of making 
tea but there is only one rig/it way,” 
the salesman says. “Have your sales- 
men tell this story to the store cus 
tomer and he will want the Tea- 
maker.”’ 


Major Sales Points 


As he tells his story, the Teamake1 
salesman stresses-a number of vital 
facts which the store salesman can 
use to profit in influencing his pros 
pects, Among the points he makes are 
these: 


© ‘Tea ought always to be brewed 
in glass or other ceramic container. 
Aluminum, brass, tin, solder and a 
variety of other metals, if they come 
in contact with the tea, impart an 
astringent taste. 


@ The removable basket which 
holds the tea’in the Teamaker is over 
size so that the leaves can unroll 
freely. It is made of stainless steel, 
which does not give unwanted flavor, 
and has 4,000 holes for fast drainage. 
It will not flood. 


® Coffee is made in a variety of 
ways: by boiling, percolater, drip, 
vacuum, and so many makers of cof- 
fee pots and appliances share the mar- 
ket. Forty per cent of the coffeemak- 
ers’ business goes to the percolater 
manutacturers. 


@ Tea, for the best results, must 
be made in only one way and the 
Teamaker is the only appliance on the 
market up to now. So it has a vast 
market without competition. 


@ He returns to the subject of 
store profit. Unit sales of $6.95 and 
$16.95 as against the low profit ‘‘dol- 
lar or so” price of an ordinary teapot 
which seldom has been an object ot 
pride. 

@ He says, “Check your traffic. 
Isn’t it heavier by far in the house- 
wares department? Aren’t the unit 
sales there bigger and the buyers more 
receptive to promotions ?” 


Newman’s research into the world 
of tea has given him other “‘sales talk’’ 
material. Children from their earliest 
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OW. _. based on a year of research... 


a "new magazine for 
expanding sales in the TBA market 


wit TIRES 


Service Station Mt 


“Here's bow | made my ‘forgotten serview pay off!” ... witha larger 
eaaidebbealel ey — —heehaal 3 circulation 


and a broader 
editorial service 


The new 


For thirty-four years, TIRES — Service Station has been helping tire retailers TIRES -TBA Merchandising 
to sell more. . . giving advertisers a direct merchandising and sales channel to the trade covers 
NOW ~ as it has become increasingly clear that the field has broadened in 
scope, TIRES is matching the magazine to the market. .. increasing its circulation @ Tire, Battery and Accessory Stations 
expanding its editorial coverage . . . giving advertisers an even better and wider ; 
channel for increased sales. 4 _ @ Tire Recappers and Tire Repair Shops 


The change has been based on a year of painstaking research by the statistical Service Stations—large establishments 
experts of Bill Brothers to identify the top-volume outlets for tires, batteries and with TBA departments 
accessories 
° P Car Dealers—iarge establishments 
32,000 circulation with TBA departments 

Starting with the January issue, after each name is carefully checked, these ' 
hand-picked outlets are being added to the circulation. By April, the entire list Independent Oil Jobbers 
will be receiving the new TIRES--TBA Merchandising. And each month, the with TBA programs 
magazine, too, will be expanded editorially to cover all the merchandising, sales and 
service problems of these big dealers Top TBA Management in oil refiner 


marketers with TBA programs 
For advertisers, this means a direct route to the outlets that do the bulk of the 


TBA business in a magazine edited for one purpose — to help them build their 


Automotive Jobbers 
TBA business even bigger 


Ask for the full facts. 


TERES TBA MERCHANDISING 


The Blue Book of the Trade 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 


PUBLICATION Publishers of: Saies Management, Premium Practice & Business Promotion, Sales Meetings, 
Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, India Rubber World, Grocer-Graphic., 
Fountain & Fast Food, Rug Profits, Yankee Food Merchant, TIRES—TBA Merchandising 
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days and usually up through the teens 
are denied coffee. At best its use is 
discouraged. But 899% of all young 
people between 12 and 17 years drink 
tea sometimes, After that, until they 
are 40 years old, they increasingly 
drink coffee. After 40 they return to 
tea, drinking it more and more as 
their years increase, 

If the buyer wants more authority 
for the statements made, the ‘Tea- 
maker salesman lays down a letter 
signed by Anthony Hyde, president 
and managing director of Tea Bu- 


Shooting for 


Sunnier Sales ~ 
this Winter? 


fr. 
Mig gtr 
6 My "Mae 


reau, Inc. In it he says: 

“Your Teamakers make tea ac- 
cording to the methods approved by 
outstanding tea tasters all over the 
world and make tea by far the easiest 
beverage of all to prepare. They 
should go a long way toward helping 
the average family to make a perfect 
cup of tea every time. 

“Last year the tea industry spent 
nearly nine million dollars in various 
forms of advertising and promotion 
and we know there is a great market 
for your Teamakers that wholesalers 


and ALL of Florida’s Billion Dollar Gold Coast! 


This winter take advantage of America’s 
biggest bonus audience—sell the million 


and a half winter visitors to Florida's Gold 
Coast as well as its 800.000 year ‘round 
residents—reach a big, booming market 
that tops a billion in retail sales and leads 
the nation in construction—a market that's 
all yours thru the low-cost, blanket cov 
erage of The Miami Herald 
See your SB&F man. today. 


MIAMI-- An International Market 


Aff 


The Miami Herald 


ww 


JOHN 5S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY. Nationa! Rep 


ited Stations 


WQAM, WQAM-FM 


and retailers will be quick to realize.” 

After that, as a final clincher, the 
Teamaker salesman, if the sale is still 
hanging fire, will say this: 

“Whenever you eat in any public 
place this invariably happens; the 
waitress, at the proper moment, al- 
ways asks, “Coffee?” Do you remem- 
ber one ever suggesting tea? Remem- 
ber this: Statistics show that out of 
the 20 billion cups of tea served every 
year in the United States, 79 billion 
of them are served in the home! 

“The Teamaker is styled for the 
home, made for the home, sold for 
the home. How many will you want 
for your starting order ?” 


ce. 


IT CLOSES (AND LOCKS) 
SALES: Hardware dealers who have 
this point-of-purchase fixture don't have 
to spread a drawer full of padlocks on a 
crowded counter for the cuitomer who 
isn't sure what lock he needs. Shoppers 
select the lock they want from among 
six of different size, construction, and 
finish—for use on gates, garage doors, 
tool boxes, lockers, bicycles, golf bags. 
Half an inch of space between a dealer's 
cabinet doors is enough to mount the 
display, which swings on hook-and-eye 
fixtures, is visible from both sides of a 
traffic aisle. The suspended-lock 4-color 
unit catches consumer's attention, pro- 
motes impulse sales. Distributed by 
Stamford Division, Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. 
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fr DE'TROIT? 


1952 was a big year for ‘om 
——. 


Detroit... in profits for its 


industries, in paychecks for its em- 


ployees, in sales for its stores. 
1953 promises to be an even greater year, 


Today, the demand for skilled and unskilled factory 
labor far exceeds the supply. Overtime and other pre- 
mium pay have boosted factory hourly and weekly 
earnings above $90 per week — $10 more than a year 
ago. Detroit’s auto industry is scheduled for a 5-million 
unit year. Newly-completed defense plants will swing 
into full production. Retail sales, rising steadily, are at 
an all-time year-end high. Local bank savings are up 
over the billion-dollar mark, $77 million more than 


a year ago. 


DMB— DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS... 
MORE BUSINESS than ever before. And the most 


effective way of getting it is through The Detroit News, 


The News reaches the most people with the most 
money to spend. 96° of its weekday circulation is 
funneled into the Detroit trading area, where over 
4-billion dollars were spent in retail stores in 1952. 
Because The News influences the direction of these sales- 
dollars, advertisers place almost as much linage in The 


News as in both other Detroit papers combined, 


457,930 Weekdays 


rth The Detroit News 
Highest Weekday and Sunday 
circulation of any Michigan 


newspaper, exclusive of pre- THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
dates. 


A.B C. figures for 6-month pe- P 
riod ending September 30,1952, owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A.H. KUCH @ Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Open To Close a Sale? 


Many one-room shops of the past have become industrial 
giants ... and the salesman has a tougher job. He must 
contact many men in each organization. And behind any 
one door may sit an unknown man whose opinion can 
make or break a sale. 

But Business Magazines get past closed doors . . . help 
your salesmen by reaching both the direct and indirect 
buying influences. Because of the speed and economy 
with which Business Paper Advertising can contact and 
condition thousands of prospects for products and serv- 
ices simultaneously . . . we call it “Mechanized Selling.” 

Business Publication Advertising is a selling tool that 
is just as important in selling as modern machinery is 
in production. It doesn’t replace the salesman, but it 
enables him to make more productive use of his valuable 
time and skill. For it makes and maintains contact, 
arouses interest, creates preference and enables the sales- 
man to concentrate on the important job of making 
the sale. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page 
booklet, ‘‘Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper 
Advertising.”’ Also about our sound-slide film, ‘‘Mecha- 
nized Selling ... Blueprint for Profits,’ which is available 


for showing at sales meetings. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. otitis 


Ap QD: 


° 
?, < 
feun® 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 
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SALES DON'T JUST HAPPEN! 


A sale, in the final analysis, is an 
order for your product . . . the result 
of a series of successful operations 
designed to acquaint the prospect 
with your product. 

The first step in any sale is to 
contact all of the men who directly 
or indirectly control or influence the 
purchase of your product. 


t! 


TREASURER 


Check over a few of your accounts 

. . see how many men are involved 
in the “buying” process that you 
know about. Your figure will prob- 
ably check with the surveys which 
show that 3 to 6 or more men have a 
voice in recommending, specifying 
or approving an order—depending 
on the size of the company, size of 
purchase, or other varying circum- 
stances. Consistent Business Maga- 
zine Advertising not only shortens 
the route to immediate sales but it 
helps keep customers sold. 


After all, 

in any market 
only one 
newspaper is 
Newspaper 
Number One 
—and 

no “story” 
can change 


that. 


San Francisco 


EXAMINER 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


Woathe Wait 


OU... 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotional Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


1953 Sales Potentials in the 
Dairy Industries: Analysis made by 
Peter B. B. Andrews, consulting 
economist and editor of ‘Future 
Sales Ratings” for SALES MaANact 
MENT, for The Olsen Publishing Co. 
Potential sales for new plant and 
equipment in 1953 is at a record high 
of $218 million, 170% over the esti- 
mate made by the industry in 1952 
and 29.70 over actual expenditures 
for those items in 1947. This covers 
expenditures for construction and ma- 
jor alteration of fixed plants, includ- 
ing buildings and other construction, 
production and other machinery and 
equipment. When materials, parts, 
containers and other supplies of daily 
operation are included, the 1953 po- 
tential will approximate an aggregate 
of $4 billion. Write to Peter Olsen, 
General Manager, The Olsen Pub- 
lishing Co., 1445 N. Fifth St., Mil- 
waukee 12, Wis. 


Industry-Wide Promotions: A bro- 
chure presenting the December 7, 
1952, issue of Puck The Comte 
Weekly, carrying the largest volume 
of advertising in a single issue: 52 
leading advertisers presenting more 
than 150 products in full color. In- 
cluded are: McKesson and Robbins, 
in an eight page promotion, third 
such industry-wide promotion — in 
Puck in 13 months—involving an ex- 
penditure of more than $1,600,000 
in space. Write to Cornelius J. Shee- 
han, Promotion Manager, Puck 
The Com Weekly, 63 Vesey St.. 
New York 7, N.Y. 


Radio Listening Survey: Conduct- 
ed in the Yakima, Wash., market by 
the Research Department of Western 
Union Telegraph Co. for The 
Yakima Daily Republic and Yakima 
Morning Herald. During the period 
of Monday, March 24 through Sat- 
urday, March 29, a total of 5,467 
telephone calls were made between 
the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 9:30 p.m., 
representing 36° of approximately 


15,200 residential telephones. Find- 
ings reveal that 750% of the homes 
that answered did not have their 
radios on. Of the 25% listening, 
716, or 972 homes, knew the name of 
the program; 29%, or 408 homes, did 
not know; of the 25°, who were 
listening, 67, or 931 homes, did 
not know the program sponsor ; 33%, 
or 449 homes, did know the sponsor ; 
25%, or 339, did not know the sta- 
tion. Write to Don A. Goodall, Pub- 
lic Relations Director, The Yakima 
Daily Republic and Yakima Morning 
Herald, Yakima, Wash. 


Air Shipping: Booklet published by 
Emery Air Freight Corp., describing 
a new door-to-door shipping based 
on: selective use of all means of trans- 
portation; combination of all air 
schedules with all surface transporta- 
tion; transfer at junctions by the 
firm’s personnel; continuous contact 
with the shipment en route to avoid 
slowdowns and bottlenecks; individ- 
ual attention to every shipment. all 
the way. Write to John C. Emery, 
Jr., Assistant Vice-President, Emery 
Air Freight Corp., 239 EF. 36th St., 


New York 16, N.Y. 


The Dallas Southwest: 375.25” 
map from the Industrial Department, 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce: popu- 
lation (1950) for counties and cities, 
and retail business volume (1951) 
for each county, with concentric cir- 
cles of 100-mile radii from Dallas. 
For all counties, and for each city 
of more than 10,000 population, 1950 
Census of Population data and names 
are given. Cities with 1950 popula- 
tion of from 5,000 to 10,000 and 
cities of 1.000 to 5.000 are all lo- 
cated. Total retail business volume 
estimates for 1951 by county (source: 
SALES MANAGEMENT) are indicated 
by seven different size green circles. 
Write to Thomas W. Finney, Man- 
ager, Industrial Department, Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, 1101 Com- 
merce St., Dallas, Tex. 
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57.22% 


LINEAGE GAIN — 
IN 4 YEARS 278.968 


215,368 


4919501951195. 


*Orders as of Noon, Dec. 8, 1952 
Because advertisers have proved they get so much 


extra from their dollars spent in Missouri Ruralist! They 


get a friendlier reception—an extra chance to tell their Missouri 
story and close the sale. Ruralist 


And, here is why: Ruralist editors and writers get 

around! They actually know the folks to whom they’re , 
writing. They visit the farms and get out in the fields 

for first hand information. They know the county agents . & 
and get their side of the story. And, they keep up on M 

all the latest developments and how they apply to farm- : S S 0 ll f } 
ing in Missouri. As a result, the editorial columns are 


full of honest, usable facts—the kind of information a 


* 
farmer can take to the fields and use. 4} fa i Sf 
F t ; 


It’s pay dirt! This kind of editing helps farmers make 


more—to spend on your product or service. And, it Published By Capper Publications 
creates the friendly atmosphere that makes sales for you! a 
Get the advantage of this extra boost—when you want Editorial Office—Fayette, Mo. 
to sell to the Missouri farm market. 
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When a periodical is close to its readers, 
it hears from them. Constantly. 

If you ever lived in the country or read a 
country newspaper, you know that. 
Letters from “Two Little Girls in Blue”, 
“Taxpayer”, “Grateful Housewife”, 
“Indignant Farmer’—they just keep 
coming in. 

No different down here at 

1615 H Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Letters just keep coming in. 


Every day. Every week. Some as feeling 


as the farmer’s. Mostly friendly, 
thank goodness. 
Better than any readership study 


ever invented, too... 
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JANUARY 


We're no fools. We'll start with a real lalapalooza. 


It happened in March. Or at least that’s when it started. 
Ran a little item in ““Management’s Washington Letter” 
about regulations for industrial mobilization. 1707 execu- 
tives from firms large, small and medium all over America 
wrote us. Three months later, letters still coming in. 


Take a little one now. Kind of warm and intimate, too. 
A couple out in Bonner Springs, Kansas write, “Our 22 
months old daughter, Janice, is very interested in your 
magazine as the enclosed snapshot indicates.” 


Okay, let’s take a big, important corporation like DuPont. 
The Assistant to the President writes, “J have been read- 
ing Nation’s Business for a long time, since Mr. Greene- 
walt’s copy has been available to me.” 


And another big one, the president of a leading instru- 
ment company—“J am wondering if reprints of ‘Economy 
Is For Others’ are available. I would like to mail a copy 
to every Senator.” 


How about a banker? The Vice-Chairman of Houston’s 
2nd National says, “J would like to have 10,000 copies of 
the article ‘Executives Are Not Born’.”’ Try an insurance 
executive, “Send 200 reprints of ‘And Then, Sudden 
Ruin’.” And one more, the head man of the Aetna Group 
in Hartford, “IJ thought the September issue was just 


about the finest I have seen of any magazine.” 


Well-known figures like James A. Farley. Little business- 
men you never heard of. Publishers like Red Motley. 
Newspaper men like the Sunday Editor of the Kansas City 
Star, seeking reprint rights. Those who love us, like the 
Consolidated Edison man from New York, “Your maga- 
zine is swell.” Those who hate us, like the fellow from 
Chicago who wrote, “Go to hell, editor.” 


Readers, readers, readers. Any; NB-representative will be 
glad to show you letters from hundreds and hundreds 
of them. Just imagine if you ever got this 800,000 busi- 
nessman audience writing to you! 


mass coverage of business management vo 


15, 


1963 


nations buses 


A GENERAL MAGAZINE FOR BUSINESSMEN * WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
NET PAID ABC 807,099 


BY SHIRLEY D. KNUDSON 


President, Treasure Masters Corp. 


By meeting a simple packaging 
need of retailers, our company, with 
headquarters in Minneapolis, has 
built a business that climbed from 
“no volume” in 1940 to more than 
$1 million in 1952. 

Our company (that is, for the most 
NEAT LITTLE PACKETS hold the secrer to an increase of 30% in gift-handkerchief part, my wite and I) didn’t whip any 
sales since Mrs. Knudson said, "Something ought to be done about handkerchiefs." ~eabetone packaging problem ae the 

big corporations. We didn’t design 
any world-beating cartons for over- 
seas shipments. 

Our staple item is the little packet 
into which women’s handkerchiefs 
are slipped and mailed out as gifts. 
We manufacture and sell about 900% 
of the gift packets retailed in depart- 
ment stores throughout the country. 

By development of the gift packet 
we: 

1. Showed retailers how to cut 
operating expense. 

2. Increased the volume of their 

sales. 

3. Increased the profit from those 
sales. 

A drawing of a little skunk is an 
important block in the foundation 
under our business, but more about 
that later. I think this is the kind of 
a business story that should be told 
trom the beginning. 

About 20 years ago, I was a repre- 
sentative of companies making ship- 
ping cartons and other kinds of boxes. 
We sold just about every kind of 
container but it was fun, and profit- 
able, to specialize in unusual contain- 
ers for articles that were difficult to 
package. 

My wife, Vernis, used to travel 
with me occasionally. She kept telling 
me something ought to be done about 
women’s handkerchiefs. They were 
stacked in display cases or on top of 


How “Little Stinkers” the counter. They didn’t look attrac- 


tive and sales volume was a small 


eane e percent of the potential. 
Make a Million in Sales Ihe stores also had this problem: 
the handkerchiefs at that time were 
selling for an average of 25 cents 
(they sell for about double that now.) 


All because Mr. and Mrs. Knudson saw that stores had to To sell handkerchiefs, the stores had 


to furnish a free box for each hand- 


CONVENIENCE HELPS: Handkerchief purchasers can mail gifts in handkerchief 
departmant by dropping packets in piastic mailbox. Note stamp vending machine, left. 


pay out their own money for a gift package for handker- —_kerchief. That box cost an average of 


21% cents, or 10% of the sale price. 
chiefs, they created the kind of package the retailers’ = ‘The free boxes reduced the stores’ 


average 10-cent profit on the hand 


customers would gladly buy. Now gift sales are up. — kerchiefs by 25°. 
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Rheemcote 
poster drums < 


Bardahl Products and Bardahl 
Identification Circle the Globe 


Like any manufacturer, Bardahl Lubricants, Ltd. has 
pride in its product, and its name—and wants the world 
to know it! That’s why you'll find brilliant, colorful 
55-gallon Rheemcote Poster Drums on the job for 
Bardahl, at home and in ports around the globe moving 


the product safely, selling the name constantly, 


Putyour brand name ortrade-mark towork on Rheemcote 
Poster Drums! Rheemcote Containers can be litho- 
graphed in any number of colors, any design, including 
halftones. The high-gloss finish is tough, long-lasting. 


ADD iT 10 X A When 


special protective lacquers, 


necessary, interiors can be roller-coated with 


Write Rheem for the free colorful booklet describing 
a this powerful new advertising medium. Rheem Manufac- 
turing Company, General Sales Offices, 570 Lexington 


2 Ty 
tk REDUCES FRIC wt ry Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


R H EEM MANUFA cru RING COMPANY - Mentone Plants i in 22 Cities Around the World 
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America’s biggest change 


Che humble diaper truly represents the great change that is 


happening in this country today. Right now an amazing 12° 
of our population is under 5 years old, 21% under 10. And, it’s 
predicted that our total population will reach a phenomenal 
180,000,000 by L960—a giant increase of 30,000,000 since 
1950! It’s a changing America, indeed, for all of us. 

Business leaders know this to be the greatest single fact in 


America’s continued growth and prosperity. They know the 


average American girl now marries at 20, has her first child 


it 22—an age younger than ever before. These business 


leaders realize that selling the booming young family market 


she re presents 1s essential to their own business expansion. 

How to do this? The most direct way is through Modern 
Romances, the magazine that reaches the most concentrated 
market of young homemakers in America—over 3,000,000 
strong. Modern Romances, with America’s youngest married 
Womanh audience ( Irie dian age 2 


and ke ep them sold. 


3), let’s you sell them first 


Nathan Bedford Forrest’s famous saying holds true more 
than ever today. Victory goes to those who get there “fustest 
with the mostest,” and Modern Romances gives you the 


answer with the “mostest of the fustest.” 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 


modern romances 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC. + 261 FIFTH AVE... N.Y. 16, N.Y 


Under the business, this foundation. 


Then, at a merchandise show, Mrs. 
Knudson and I noticed a handker- 
chief salesman who had the germ of 
an idea. He had tucked a woman's 
handkerchief into an ordinary greet- 
ing card. We went home and got to 
work with cards, scissors and paste. 
In 1940, we went into the gift packet 
business. 

The basic idea was that retailers 
were to sell, in one department, both 
the handkerchief and the packet into 
which the purchaser could slip the 
handkerchief, write a name and ad- 
dress on the envelope, and send the 
gift on its way. 

The handkerchiefs sold for their 
usual price and the packets for 10 
cents each. We could make packets 
profitably for six cents each. In one 
operation, the store eliminated that 
costly gift box giveaway and in- 
creased per unit sales and profit. 

It didn’t take long for the idea to 
catch on. In the spring of 1940, the 
Woolworth company ordered 100,000 
of the packets. Aud we began picking 
up, one by one, the 9,777 independent 
retail stores we now have as custom 
ers. 

Sears, Roebuck became our largest 
customer, usually ordering in $25,000 
units. 

Soon there were separate designs 
tor dime stores and department stores. 
There was a special design for Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, ordered in one-colo: 
units of 50,000. 

Other early included 
Carson-Pirie-Scott and the other 25 
member-stores of the Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp., the May Co., Mar- 
shall Field, Macy’s and Gimbel’s. 

The packet became a big item in 
Canada, going first into all the Hud- 
son’s Bay stores, the T. Eaton stores 
and the Simpson stores. The six-cent 
cost to the Canadians was increased 
to 9.9 cents by duty but one group of 
stores held the retail price to 10 cents 
just because they liked the additional 
handkerchief sales and elimination of 
the gift box expense. Most of the 


pure hase rs 
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Canadian stores made the retail price 
15 cents. 

The gift packet idea was expanded 
until it was being manufactured tor 
such items as hosiery, gloves, scarves, 
neckties and baby clothes. 

In the hosiery field alone, for in- 
stance, the stores were able to save 
eight cents each on the boxes they had 
been giving away with each hosiery 


lingerie, 


sale. 

‘Then some other ideas for furthe: 
glamorizing the handkerchiefs and 
similar items were worked out. There 
was that skunk business, for instance. 

We thought that development of a 
scented sachet, to be slipped in along- 
side the gift, might increase the sale 
of men’s gift handkerchiefs and at 
the same time give the stores a pos 
sible accessory item to sell, 

We developed the little scented en 
velopes with the picture of a little 
skunk, snifing a flower, on one side 
and printed matter for the name of 
the sender on the other side. 

While we had men in mind, the 
women took to “Little Stinkers’” to 
the extent that nearly 7,000,000 were 
sold during the first three vears we 
produced them. 


Avoiding Markdowns 


We could produce them for six 
cents and stores sold them for 10 
With the gift packets, the 
stores thus increased per unit sales 


cents. 


by 20 cents. 

The important thing, however,: is 
what the idea did for the stores. 
Through the packets and the sachets 
they were able to present an unusual 
gift possibility from an 
handkerchief. 

3y selling the three items as a unit, 
they not only increased normal sales, 
yut moved handkerchiefs which hadn't 
sold previously, and thus 
markdowns. 

There were other 
some of which to some extent sug 


ordinary 


avoided 
sales boosters, 


gested themselves: 

... We point-of-purchase 
material, in our art department, to be 
furnished retailers on a share-the-cost 


created 


basis. The stores began selling more 
handkerchiets, but they also sold more 
of our packets and sachets. 

...QOne store (it happened to be 
Donaldson’s of Minneapolis)  sug- 
gested it would be convenient if the 
purchaser could mail her gift right 
at the handkerchief department. We 
devised a plastic mail box and most 
stores put a stamp vending machine 
alongside it. It became quite a sales 
booster. The stores sold a lot. of 
stamps, too. 


Tw 


et Lamy: 
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On the job! 


Our volunteer speakers are 
saving thousands of lives to- 
day ...in factories and offices, 
at neighborhood centers and 
at organization meetings all 
over this land... showing peo- 
ple what they can do to pro- 
tect themselves and their fam- 
ilies against death from cancer. 


For information just telephone 
the American Cancer Society 
or address a letter to “Cancer,” 
care of your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS TV 
371,134 DAILY + 300,970 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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paid in Ohio? 


Something’s in season to sell — all the time — in Ohio! 


It’s this way. Ohio farmers are not one-crop, one-animal, single-season pro- 
ducers. They’re at it all the time — growing something, preparing something, 
raising something to keep a heavy, steady flow of cash coming in month after 
month, right around the calendar. 


And, the Ohio farmer’s guide, season after season, is THE OHIO FARMER. 
It’s devoted to Ohio farming only, to helping Ohio hold its position as a top- 
third state in farm income. Little wonder it’s the popular choice — read by 7 
out of 10 Ohio farm families! 


It’s their buying guide, too. So, your easiest, most economical way to sell this 
steady, prosperous market is through THE OHIO FARMER. Not many states 
with a market so lively ...and steady. But, two that match it are Pennsylvania 
and Michigan, reached by PENNSYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER. Investigate all three...today. Write T1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


Jan Feb Mar Apr Mey june duly Avg. Sept On Now Dex 


Based on eight year study of Ohio Farm Income — 
1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing, Mich. 
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How the ‘yellow pages’ help 
Kidde identify its dealers 


Like many nationally-known manufacturers, 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., has the problem of 


directing prospects to their local authorized dealers... 
for equipment and for servicing. 


Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory is used to reach prospects at 
the community level. The Kidde trade-mark now 
appears in telephone directories throughout the 

nation over a list of their local dealers. 


For the perfect tie-in, an identifying symbol is 


used in Kidde national ads. Prospects are 


reminded to look in the. ‘yellow pages’ for the 
local Kidde dealers. 


This effective dealer-identification plan can 


help get more customers for your products 
or services, too. 


and list of Ki 
GET IN TOUCH WITH YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE OFFICE OR LOOK IN STANDARD RATE AND DATA (Consumer Edition) 
108 
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...» The development of special 
items to meet the seasons was, ot 
course, a natural, The first were de 
signed tor Christmas, Valentine day, 
Mothers’ day and Easter. 

(Christmas gift packets are pro 
duced in July, Valentine items in 
September, and Easter and Mothers’ 
day material in December. ) 

Then it developed that there was a 
considerable lull in the gift business 
after Easter and Mothers’ day. Ou 
company joined the proniotion of 
Rose week J 
ker hiet”’ week 

That involved development of dis- 
play material that sells, and packets 
with rose decorations and rose-scent 


“give a hand- 


sachets. Special designs were made, 
also, tol the fall promotion, 

At any rate, handkerchiefs began 
to sell in unprecedented volume in 
the normally slow months. For its 
efforts the Treasure Masters Corp. 
became a member of Handkerchief 
Promotions, Inc., New York. 

The spring promotion was a help 
to our company because it gives our 
salesmen something to bear down on 
in what had been a dull season. 

Incidentally, it has been profitable 
to increase the number of our sales- 
men from one in 1941 to 20 currently. 
Territories are divided on the basis 
of sales potential, with each salesman 
getting an area which has a +14% to 
5© of the national potential. ‘They 
over the country except for some of 


the mountain states. The business we 
do in Canada, Latin and South 
American countries and in South 
Africa is handled by mail. 

(Qur salesmen are paid on a com 
mission basis, set high because they 
pay their own expenses. A good sales- 
man, after two vears with the com- 
pany, clears $8,500.) 

The company, some years back, 
moved into the greeting card field. 
The first products were high quality, 
specialized cards, and they went over 
big; so big, in fact, that we decided 
to move into the general greeting card 
field, 

That’s where we stubbed a_ toe. 
We didn’t realize what a hold the 
established greeting card companies 
had on the field. We backed out of 
that general field in a hurry, and 
went back to specialized cards. One 
of our best sellers, incidentally, was 
for expectant mothers, who somehow 
had been passed up by big-volume 
card companies, but they since have 
been putting out cards for mothers 
to-be. 

Currently, the hand-painted greet- 
ing cards run about 5% of our total 
volume, and the volume will stay 
just about there. 

While precise figures are difficult 
to arrive at, it is our estimate that 
use of special sales material such as 
the packets, sachets and point-of-pur- 
chase displays have increased sales of 
gift handkerchiefs by 30%. 


Flivver Helps Photo Sales Click: Fxecutives don’t need an air- 
borne boxcar these days to fly themselves and their equipment to a 
series of sales meetings. Bell & Howell’s pint-size Piper Pacer light- 
plane took this trio to 11 cities during a 5-week coast-to-coast sales 
training tour. Pilot Morton Hart (left) helps R. T. Kreiman (cen- 
ter), sales training director, to stow B & H’s new 221 8-mm. pro- 
jector in 4-place plane. John Weber, sales engineer, completes team, 
which held evening meetings with dealer salesmen to show them 
how to demonstrate, operate, sell a complete line of photographic 
products and increase their sales during Christmas buying season. 
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‘RED HOT" 


test market 


for 
FOOD ADVERTISERS 


Isolation minin vetration 
from outside newspapers aver 
age Joe’ people Roanoke has 
always been a “hot market for 
testing food products because of 
these things 


Now it’s “red hot!” 


“Red hot'’ because something ne\ 
has been added: the Roan 

ket Development Plan 

brings the leading food 

and wholesalers in the 16- 
Roanoke market advance. notice of 
your advertising. It's done through 
weekly bulletins and personal calls! 
And this advance notice gets you 
more dealer tie-in advertising, more 
point-of-sale support 


HERE’S THE 
STORY... 


“Look Who's Behind 
You” tells you just 
what we're doing 
locally to make 
your national ad- 
vertising more effec- 
tive. FREE! Write 
Sawyer, Ferguson, 
Walker Co., 60 East 
42nd St..N.Y.17 or 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * FERGUSON ~ WALKER CO. 


National Representatives 


How a Co-Op Wins Customers 
With Dog Food Prize 


Southern States Cooperative gave Red Ranger dog food 
as attendance prize. Now 47% of non-user winners buy it. 


One-half of the non-users of dog prizes at a series of farmers’ meet- 
food became users and 97% of the ings held last summer and fall. 
users remained users. That was the Each year Southern States Coop- 
pay-off from awarding dog food as erative, Richmond, Va., a farmer- 


Clockwise: Florence Luedeke, 20 yrs.; "Farmer" Bill, 17 yrs.; Brooks Watson, 
17 yrs.; Milton Budd, 20 yrs.; Wayne West, 10 yrs.; Phil Gibson, 8 yrs. 


W nen you've visited in someone’s home every day for 
ten or twenty years, it’s just natural that you'll be considered 
a “long-time friend.” That’s just what these WMBD person- 
alities are to all the folks in the Peoriarea. When you have a 
sales message for the Peoriarea, let a “long- 

time friend” present it for you... you'll get 

better results. 


See Free & Peters 


MBD em 


FIRST in the CBS Radio Network 
Heart of Illinois 5000 Watts 


owned and controlled organization, 
holds a series of annual membership 
meetings in cooperation with its 
service agencies. The main purposes 
of these meetings are to report on the 
previous year’s operation and to ac- 
quaint farm people with the effective- 
ness of the organization’s program. 
Various means, including the award- 
ing of prizes, are used to create in- 
terest and step up attendance. 

Last year, 439 meetings were held 
in aS many communities throughout 
the six-state operating territory of 
Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
The attendance totaled 72,408 farm 
people. At 387 of these meetings, 
dog food, manufactured by the or- 
ganization and distributed through its 
agencies, under the trade name of 
Red Ranger, was given as prizes. 

In order for the dog food to be 
used as prizes the agency agreed to 
have it in inventory at the time of 
the meeting and to stock it regularly 
thereafter. 

The dog food prizes were awarded 
to the persons in attendance having 
the greatest number of dogs. First 
prize was 25 pounds of Red Ranger, 
and the second prize, 10 pounds. The 


Most people think that trouble 
in business should carefully be 
avoided—we should not differ 
with customers. But when | re- 
view the many years | have been 
in business, | find that some of 
my very best accounts ... have 
been the result of some kind of 
trouble . . . When everything runs 
smoothly, we only know people on 
the surface. It is when trouble 
starts that we get down to their 
real qualities. 


My Adventures in Selling 
By Saunders Norvell 


entire cost of the prizes was borne by 
Southern States Cooperative. 
Determination of winners and 
awarding of prizes created unusual 
interest and brought forth many 
laughs. It is said everybody loves a 
dog—that is, nearly everybody; and 
every dog loves somebody. It seemed 
that nearly everybody attending the 
meetings had at least one dog. In de- 
termining the winners, the people in 
the audience who had at least one 
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You may know and understand 
many of your regular customers— 
the meek ones, the confident ones, 
the jovial ones. You may know and 
respect their particular habits and 
peculiarities. But do you know 
yourself as well? Can you rate 
yourself and your ability to sell 
them—all of them, regardless of 
their types? To do this, you must 
know all there is to know about 
yourself, 

Sell As Customers Like It 
By W. E. Sawyer and 
A. C. Busse 


dog were asked to hold up their 
hands; then those with at least two 
dogs, and so on, until the winners 
those with the greatest number of 
dogs—were determined. 

Names and addresses of winners at 
each of the meetings, together with 
the number of dogs owned by each 
winner, were sent to the Richmond, 
Virginia, office of Southern States 
Cooperative. Upon receipt of this in- 
formation a letter was written to 
each winner, a copy of which was 
sent to the local agency. The winner 
was congratulated on his “luck” in 
winning the prize and there was en- 
closed a pamphlet on Red Ranger 
Dog Food—for “‘Dogs of all ages and 
breeds.” In addition, he was told he 
was being sent a copy of Senator 
Vest’s famous “Tribute To A Dog,” 
with suggestion he may wish to keep 
it; and perhaps the best way to treat 
a dog was to feed it Red Ranger. 

In the build up before the meeting 
the agency was sent a copy of the 
“Tribute To A Dog” and was told 
each winner would be written a fol- 
low-up letter and sent a copy of the 
“Tribute” attractively prepared. And, 
too, those invited to the meetings 
were informed that Red Ranger 
prizes would be awarded. 

Last November a survey was made 
to determine the promotion value of 
the prizes in building volume, so far 
as the winners were concerned. Re- 
ports were received on 363 of the 
774 winners. Of the 363 winners ap- 
proximately three-fifths ‘were not 
users of the dog food at the time they 
won the prizes and two-fifths were 
users. When the survey was made, 
47% of the non-user-winners had be- 
come users, and 97% of the user- 
winners were still users. The record 
certainly indicates the program was 
very effective from a volume-building 
standpoint. 
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Rockford Industry is Growing! 


aS ee 
“at “ae spon ttHitt 


Woodward Governor Company 


Eclipse Fuel Engineering Company 


-* 


Atwood Vacuum Machine Company 


These factories are examples of new Only the Rockford Morning Star and 
and expanded production facilities in the Rockford Register-Republic can 
Rockford, Illinois. With over 422 give you complete coverage for test- 
widely diversified manufacturing ing purposes or for around-the- 
plants, and a trading area which pro- calendar sales promotion. Ask for 
duces $400 million worth of farm your copy of our latest survey of 
products, Rockford is a rich market consumer buying habits. 

for your products. 


Rockford Morning Star and Rockford Register-Republic 
are Owned and Operated by Rockford People 


1OP IN 
t "q, 


«* mn 126,876 A.B.C. CITY ZONE 
4 ° 403,500 A.B.C. RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


° e ‘s 
Coming! New Official Census Figure. Watch for It! 
| ROCKFORD 
| 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
Rockford Register-Republic 
BEST TEST CITY IN 


THE MID-WEST REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 


Coming ...in Sales Management, Feb. 1 


“If you want the teen-age business, you must go teen-age 
with your product. 

“That realization came over a Ft. Worth candy manufacturer 
all at once, as he sat listening to a group of teen-agers in the 
living room of his home, one night last April. Here was a brand- 
new generation, living a brand-new way—casually, exuberantly. 
Its favorite costume for social get-togethers, blue jeans. Its 
dances, sox hops. Its big idea, fun minus fuss—with entertain- 
ment...on a youthful budget." 

So starts the story of how Pangburn Candy has won a big new 
market in the southwest. 


Aoosr all business men develop blind 
spots from time to time—and business 
magazine publishers aren’t an exception. 

The basic reason for the existence of 
business magazines is, of course, the 
service they render by furnishing in- 
formation to specialized groups that 
helps them reduce costs, increase pro- 
ductivity and improve the economic 
strength and health of the country. 
Over the years American business maga- 
zines have done a fairly good job of it. 
This is attested to by the fact that 
there’s scarcely an industry, trade, or 
profession that can’t boast of one or 


more good business magazines that’s 
helping them fulfill this need. 

But the development of the business 
magazine industry, like many others, 
hasn’t all been a bed of roses. It, too, 
has had its growing pains. It was also 
visited by a serious internal conflict. 

As our industries, trades and profes- 
sions grew and many new business 
magazines were established to serve 
them, some publishers developed a dif- 
ferent method of getting their magazines 
to the people who could benefit from 
them. This caused a lot of trouble. Pub- 
lishers forgot about the basic fact that 
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at Nobody! 


the true measure of the worth of a 
business magazine is to be found in the 
value and use that is made of its edi- 
torial content, together with the skill 
with which it serves the field. They de- 
nounced the magazines that had strayed 
from the beaten path. The industry 
chose up sides and the sound and the 
fury echoed and reechoed throughout 
the land, until the buyers of advertising 
(who pay the bills) cried out in anguish, 
“A plague on both your houses!” 

At long last, a group of business 
magazine publishers awakened to the 
fact that they were spending a lot of 
time, and money, fighting over a prob- 
lem that really didn’t exist. They woke 
up to a fact that both readers and adver- 
tisers had known for a long time—that 
both methods of reaching readers were 
fine, providing the magazine was doing 
a conscientious, worthwhile editorial 
and publishing job. 

So in April, 1951, this young group of 
business magazine publishers decided to 
open its membership to business publi- 
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cations employing either or both circu- 
lation methods, providing these publica- 
tions were members in good standing of 
either ABC or CCA. The time, energy, 
and effort formerly wasted in arguing 
circulation methods would be spent col- 
lectively improving editorial content 
and publishing services. 

The soundness of this decision is now 
a matter of record. In but 18 months, 
the membership of NBP mushroomed 
to 140 magazines, with an aggregate 
circulation of more than 3 million! NBP 
now has substantially more member 
publications than any similar business 
magazine group in the world. And during 
these 18 months of united effort not a 
single disagreeable word has passed be- 
tween an ABC or CCA _ member. 

We've already done many things that 
have improved all business magazine 
publishing. We have a lot more on the 
drawing boards. 

In fact, we’re having a 
wonderful time 
nobody! ! 


perfectly 
~and we ain’t mad at 


First for the Business Press 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 


1001 FIFTEENTH STREET, N. W. 


The national association of publishers of 
140 technical, scientific, industrial and pro- 
fessional magazines, having a combined 
circulation of 3,202,477 .. 
either the Audit Bureau of Circulations or 
Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. . 


serving and promoting the Business Press 


. audited by 
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WASHINGTON 5,D.C. »* 


INC. 


STerling 3-7535 


bringing thousands of 
pages of specialized know-how and ad- 


of A merica 


vertising to the men who make decisions 
in the businesses, industries, sciences and 
.. pinpointing your audience 
market of your choice. Write 
list of NBP publications. 


professions . 
in the 
for complete 


CALL IT... 


~ puts 


THE DALLAS NEWS 
in a class by itself! 


@ An apple for the teacher may influ- 
ence a good mark in school... but to 
make the grade in the North Texas con- 
sumer market takes more than just 
apple-polishing. 


@ The News has long been authority in 
North Texas. Enhanced with the pres- 
tige accorded a long respected friend and 
adviser, the influence of The News is a 
dominant force, affecting the daily habits 
and decisions of a near-million families. 
“I saw it in The News” is always a 
clinching argument in North Texas’ 


Double Dallas Market. 


@ Whether you're selling apples or auto- 
mobiles or plain good will... The News’ 
influence through its larger circulation 
will improve your mark throughout the 
larger 72-county Double Dallas Market. 


damm imatimg the 
72-county 


DOUBLE DALLAS MARKET 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., REPRESENTATIVES 
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Now Manufacturers Rep 
Gets into Co-Op Ads 


Julian Stark is an agent representing a number of manufac- 
turers of chemical housewares. In New York, he shows how 
to tie stores and producers together in full-page co-op 
advertisements. Will he start an advertising trend? 


News item: Because of exceptional 
sales racked up in chemical products 
the past few weeks, New York house- 
wares buyers are convinced that 
1952 will go down as the year of 
chemical housewares... 


A New York City housewares 
manufacturers representative, Julian 
Stark, made the news by showing re 
tail store operators and manufactur- 
ers of dollar-and-under specialty items 
that the industry could come alive 
through co-op advertising. 

By mid-year, 1952, full-page ad- 
vertisements in New York City news- 
papers announcing the boon of house- 
hold chemicals began cropping up 
with regularity. New York City stores 

-Wanamaker, Lewis & Conger, 
Quackenbush, Sterns—began taking 
mail and telephone orders at a pro- 
digious clip. Products are those Stark 
represents: Easy-Off oven cleaner; 
Instant-Dip silver cleaner; Seal-All 
crack sealer and Odor-Ban, an elec- 
tro-chemical air freshener. 

Under the Stark plan, stores (1) 
advertise several related products at 
the same time, (2) work out full- 
page advertisements, (3) need not 
negotiate with several manufacturers 
with attendant complications, (4) 
leave manufacturers’ financial par- 
ticipation up to Stark, who finally 
gets the bill. 


Manufacturers benefit in three 
ways: (1) Co-op advertising costs the 
manufacturer only a small fraction 
of what it would if he were obliged 
to do it himself under the national 
rate; (2) He gets the benefits of full- 
page advertisements—his product is 
given significant display in a full- 
page format; (3) He gets the volume 
from the mail and telephone order 
market. 

Future implications: 

The manufacturer of dollar spe- 
cialty items, when engaging a manu- 
facturers representative, will have to 
evaluate the representative’s ability to 
obtain for his product satisfactory ad- 
vertising coverage in the territory. 
Today advertising is as important to 
the household chemical product as the 
raw materials from which it is made. 
No longer does it suffice to persuade 
the store operator to stock your prod- 
uct, and give the salesperson a little 
“push money.” In self-service opera- 
tions, there are no salespeople; the 
customers simply choose the most 
familiar brands. 

A representative's ability to deliver 
advertising for a particular product 
will be enhanced by the other mer- 
chandise he has which lends toward 
mutual promotion. The representative 
who builds this type of operation will 
become in effect the advertising man- 
ager in his territory. Each factory 
will give him an appropriation for his 


Who's Stark? 


He's the man who persuaded six chemical housewares manufac- 
turers and several key New York City department stores to coop- 
eratively buy “packaged” full-page advertisements in New York 
metropolitan dailies. Idea: manufacturers and department stores can 
now split the cost, get full-page attention. A manufacturers agent 
for the past 10 years, Stark was once an advertising salesman for 


McGraw-Hill (Business Week). 
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A QUESTION FOR THE ADVERTISER USING NATIONAL MAGAZINES EXCLUSIVELY: 


// 


The advertiser using “national” maga- 


zines exclusively is undoubtedly convinced families . . 


national magazine reaches only 13% of the 


. while the Locally-Edited Hous- 


that he is placing his advertising where it ton Chronicle Magazine has 62% coverage! 


will do his retailers the most good. 


That’s the “r 


His retailers know different. They know 
that national magazine advertising can’t be 
timed to their selling seasons or to their 
merchandising periods. They know it can't 


do a complete selling job for them because the thirteen 


your retailer’s 


” answer ... Maga- 


zine Advertising at the Local Level! Take 


test your next 


magazine schedule at the local level... in 


markets served and sold by 


it reaches so few of their customers. Take LOCALLY-EDITED GRAVURE MAGA. 


Houston for example. Here the leading ZINES. 


MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 
AT THE 
LOCAL LEVEL 


TOTAL CIRCULATION OVER 3,300,000 COPIES WEEKLY 


For more information about these |3 weekly newspaper gravure magazine contact 
one of the following representatives. The Branham Co., The John Budd Co., Cresmer 
& Woodward, Inc., Jann & Kelley, Inc., Kelly-Smith Co., Moloney, Regan & Schmitt 
O'Mara & Ormsbee, inc., Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 


Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
The Nashville Tennessean 
Columbus Dispatch 

Denver Post 

Houston Chronicle 

Newark News 

Louisville Courier-Journal 
Indianapolis Star 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

San Antonio Express 

Columbia State 

New Orleans Times-Picayune-States 
Toledo Blade 


i 
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territory and he will schedule adver- the lack of manufacturer direction 
tisements and select media so as to and its desultory results. 
achieve the continuity and purpose of If the representative has missionary 
a planned campaign. Depending on men working for him, as Stark does, 
how much the manufacturer appro- he will determine how much of the 
priates, the representative will work manufacturer’s money could best be 
out a campaign so as to obtain the spent in putting these men in the field 
maximum return for the funds to expand distribution and place sales 
allotted. promotional material. If this type of 
A large objection to co-op adver- representation captures the dollar 
tising will thereby be ameliorated— specialty field, what changes can we 


SOUND BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY: 


“A penny saved is a penny earned” 
FRANKLIN 


Leading firms are 
reducing fleet costs 
up to 38% through 


General Auto Rental Plans 


RCA-Victor, U. $. Steel, Koppers, Universal Atlas Cement, Westvaco 
Chemical Co., Factory Insurance Co. and many other leading firms 
have reduced the cost of automatic transportation through a General 


Adi 


Auto Fleet Rental Plan. Among the i ad ges are: 


@ No capital investment—no frozen assets 
@ Brand new car every 12 months 

t diate t in case of fire, theft or damage 
@ Definite operating cost—entirely tax deductible 


Including Monthly 


Ae 5. ee 5 


Write for Gree LRaohklet: 
— ffeeimcuage, 9s ten. 
GENERAL AUTO RENTAL CO. 


COAST-TO-COAST 
HAROLD B. ROBINSON -—LI 8-5000 
6600 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 26, PA. 


me 
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$10UX CITY RANKS STH 


in the nation in Retail 
Sales Per Capita! 


Sales Management 


AND ... The Sioux City Newspapers offer 
100% coverage in Sioux City and Woedbury 
County PLUS DOMINANT COVERAGE ny 
the Rich, 49-County Slouxland Market 


s 
aed Milt \ 


The Sioux City Journal 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


National Rep.-Jann & Kelley, Inc 


Siouxland Area 


anticipate as distribution adjusts to it ? 

1. It may prove profitable for a 
company with its own direct sales- 
men, but with one or two dollar spe- 
cialties in its line, to sell these par- 
ticular items through manufacturers 
representatives. The right man can 
more than pay for himself just from 
what he would save in the advertising 
budget. 

Those advertised, established 
products enjoying the protection ot a 
strong representative will have less to 
fear from competition than formerly. 
If for example, the competitor of any 
of the products sold by Stark ap- 
proaches a store for a promotion, he 
will find that the store has probably 
scheduled full-page advertisements 
for a number of Stark’s products— 
including the one the competitor is 
seeking to oust. Unless he can come 
up with a slate of items W hich rival 
the original representative’s, he will 
find the going tough. 

3. Noticeable is a shift in the bal- 
ance of power among store, manufac- 
turer, representative. The latter's po- 
sition is enhanced because the manu- 
facturer needs him to get his product 
advertised; the store needs him for 
the category in which he is strong. 


Stapler Sales Pop Up: 
This display is a package which 
comes to dealers containing six 
Swingline Tot 50 stapler kits. 
When it's opened, a four-room 
house springs up, showing how 
staplers make, fasten, repair things 
in the kitchen, living room, play- 
room, bedroom. Stair mounts at 
the bottom hold two kits, 1,000 
staples in each. Inspired by a 
child's pop-up book, the fixture 
keeps hardware products out of 
dusty drawers, promotes sales 
where traffic moves. Speed Prod- 
ucts Co., Long Island, N 
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QUICK 


PREDICTS - MORE PAGES 


FOR 1953 eee” TV ListinGs 
' PROGRAM NEWS 


METROPOLITAN EDITION 


STREAMLINED: Quick set out in 1949 to meet wider news interests 
of both sexes—compactly, briefly, graphically; for a dime. Circula- 
‘ion soars to 1.3 million and udvertising multiplies. Quick starts to 
harness TV. Will local and foreign editions add to its impact? 


EDITOR: Gardner (Mike} Cowles PUBLISHER: Jack Reiss 
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What 
Makes 
‘Quick’ 
Click? 


When some wag asks Cowles 
Magazines, Inc., if Quick will start 
a Spanish edition called Pronto, he 
may be surprised at his answer. 

Since its birth in May 1949, this 
little weekly news magazine has 
stepped out briskly in several direc- 
tions. 

To Gardner (Mike) Cowles, 
Quick's tounder and editor, the tact 
that America already was saturated 
and presumably surteited with news 
simply urged the need for streamlin- 
ing and spotlighting news in. easier 
and more readable and rememberable 
form. At the same time it should meet 
a wider range of both male and fe- 
male interests. 

"Today, on pages one fourth as 
large as other news ‘magazines and 
one-sixteenth of a standard-size daily 
newspaper, Quick tells and shows 1.3 
million families the week’s events in 
28 spheres — from animals, art and 
business to science, sports and “world 
news.” For good measure it covers 
fashions, foods, health and home life. 

And it offers all this, plus adver- 
tising, for one dime. 

During 1952 some 30 million dimes 
bought single copies of Quick trom 
100,000 newsdealers. Nearly 25 mil 
lion dimes, at $4 a year, paid for sub- 
scriptions. And to quicken specific 
yearnings in four million readers, 70 
advertisers came across with 13 mil 
lion more dimes. 

But Quick itself does not yet net a 
dime. The expansion has cost plenty, 
and the Cowles people are plowing 
back all the dimes they can lay hands 
on to win a harvest of dollars to 
morrow. 

Men who make and market “tang 
ibles” might find comparative relief 
in pondering the problems of those 
who sell only information and ideas. 

\ would-be mass publication tack 
les the newsstands against some 1! ,200 
generally-distributed magazines. Its 
going is toughest against the 40 with 
more than one million circulation 
each. These 40 have gained perhaps 
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one-fourth of all magazine circulation 
and three-fourths of all magazine ad- 
vertising dollars. 

As a weekly Quick has had to seek 
readers, among others, from the near- 
ly 16 million who buy Collier’s, Life, 
The Saturday Evening Post and the 
Cowles’ own Look. As a magazine 
appealing vigorously to women, it 
finds that just four of the many 
women’s magazines reach 17 million. 
As a news magazine it has had to 
struggle not only against all the 
hourly and daily media but strongly 
entrenched books in its own category. 
Time was 26 years old and News 
week and U.S. News & World Re- 
port both 16, when Quick came along. 

The little magazine and the people 
behind it seem to have had something. 
It has kept coming. Already Quick's 

rculation has passed that of U.S. 
News and Newsweek and is moving 
toward Time's 1.7 million. Now, on 
an average day, more single copies of 
Quick are sold on newsstands than of 
any other magazine except Life and 


The Post. 


Advertising Climbs 


Its advertising trend also has been 
steady-upward. In 1952, when linage 
of other large-circulation general and 
news weeklies declined as a group 
about 5%, Quick’s linage climbed 
19.3% and dollar volume 34.5%. 

For the building of a news maga 
zine the organization headed by John 
Cowles of Minneapolis and Mike 
Cowles of New York could offer 
long experience, assorted skills and 
$75 million of facilities in newspapei 
publishing and in 
broadcasting. In Mike at least there 
was also a large yen for it. 

He thought he knew how to make 
such a magazine serve a wider audi 


and = magazine 


ence than did existing news maga 
zines. For two decades, since George 
Ciallup first probed and cataloged 
lowans’ reading wants for their Des 
Voines Register & Tribune, the 
Cowles brothers have been learning a 
lot about customers. 

But the costs of creating a news 
magazine that might satisfy millions 
were steep. Reluctantly, Mike shelved 
the idea, 

Then early in 1949 he had a visit 
from a Baltimore advertising agent 
named S$. J. Lichtman, who had been 
peddling to publishers a tiny (4x6- 
inch) dummy of a feature magazine. 
Although cool to the feature part of 
it. Mike liked the size for that news 
magazine. Paying Lichtman for the 
idea, he put Looé staffers to work 
begetting Quick. 


His associates were not all equally 
enthusiastic. But his wife, Fleur 
Cowles, associate editor of both 
Quick and Look, was, if possible, 
even more so. When a dry-run issue 
had been readied, each of Cowles 
Magazines’ top brass staked $1 on 
his guess of Quick’s circulation after 
its first 15 weeks. The estimates 
ranged from 857,000 by Fleur down 
to ‘“none-0” by Vice-President S. O. 
(Shap) Shapiro, who directs circula- 
tion. Mike wrote down 288,000. The 
winner was Dan Mich, then execu- 
tive editor of Look, with a precise 
379,212. 

By the 15th issue Quick was sell- 
ing 378,000 copies a week. 

Shapiro’s pessimism was based both 
on his belief that the little book would 
be lost on newsstands, and that the 
dry-run issue didn’t contain a full 
dime’s worth of editorial material. 

His words were heeded. The Quick 
which went on sale in five test mar- 
kets May 23, 1949, was on heavie1 
stock, carried more pages and pictures 
and somewhat longer stories. (The 
circulation department also had de- 
veloped, among other things, a wire 
display rack to stimulate impulse buy- 
ng.) 

The magazine sold out so quickly 
that Mike soon decided to offer it 
nationally. The issue of July 18 was 
distributed by American News Co. 
to dealers in 48 states (at 71% cents 
a copy). The public bought 320,000 
copies. 


Circulation Trebles 


Krom 444,217 in the last half of 
1949, Quick's average net paid circu- 
lation doubled to 954,616 in the last 
half of 1950. In parallel periods of 
1951 and 1952 it reached 1,178,837 
and an estimated 1.3 million. Official 
ABC figures for second half of 1952 
won't be ready for a few weeks. But 
n the first half, while average com- 
bined circulation of six other news 
and general weeklies, including the 
fortnightly Look, gained only about 
2%, Quick was up 16.3%. 

From last half 1949 to first half 
1952 the subscription share of 
Quick's total circulation rose from 14 
to 51.7%. Yet its newsstand (im- 
pulse) ratio still outranks the others 

which range from 39.5% for Look 
and the Post to 14.1% for Newsweek 
and Time. Quick's newsstand returns 
currently run about 25%. Shap re- 
gards this figure as healthy enough. 

The little magazine is created and 
distributed almost as fast as it is sold. 
Editors start a weekly issue on 
Thursday and close final pages the 


next Monday noon. From four plants 
—Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Atlanta 
and Los Angeles—copies reach sub- 
scribers and retailers Thursday, dated 
the following Monday. 

In New York 13 editors now work 
entirely on Quick and 10 more on 
both Quick and Look. In addition to 
harnessing Cowles’ newspaper and 
magazine manpower here and abroad, 
Quick has its own correspondents in 
a score of cities. It receives AP and 
UP reports and International and 
World Wide pictures, plus those of 
Cowles’ and freelance photographers. 

Some who help Quick click are 
Mike and Fleur Cowles; Marvin 
Whatmore, general manager of the 
magazines; Jack Reiss, Quick's pub- 
lisher; Fred Vanderschmidt,  ex- 
ecutive editor; Hal Hawley, adver- 
tising manager, and under (George 
Benneyan, promotion director of both 
magazines, Joel Harnett promotion 
manager. 


Wider Editorial Scope 


Editorially, Quick evolves. Al- 
though it now offers only three more 
departments than in 1949, several 
have been dropped, merged or added. 
“Labor” has been joined with “Busi- 
ness.” Last year’s additions include 
“Sports,” ‘‘Nameplate,” a frequent 
personality feature, signed articles, 
and “News of Living.’”’ The last has 
been grouped in the same part of the 
book with such departments as ‘ Fash- 
ion,” “Food” and “For Women 
Only.” 

A Lloyd Hall report for nine 
months of 1952 shows Ouick devot- 
ing more editorial pages than other 
general and news weeklies to amuse- 
ments, beauty, health, home 
furnishings, and wearing apparel — 
twice as many as Newsweek or Time 
to such lighter interests as amuse- 
ments and sports. Yet nearly half of 
its pages were on national and foreign 
affairs, business and culture. . . 

Who reads Quick? What do they 
read in it? How does it rate with 
them? How do they rate as adver- 


tisers’ prospeccs ? 


food, 


Among other sources, the answers 
come from a Quick cross-the-country 
study last summer of 4,166 subscrib- 
ers and newsstand buyers; from ear- 
lier studies of newsstand buyers in 
Cleveland and Houston, and ‘depth 
interviews” by Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research 
with Quick subscribers in Syracuse 
and Harrisburg. 

The magazine’s ABC statement 
shows that 40.55% of its circulation 
is in the 100 markets which SM’s 
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A girl who thought popcorn was great 
When asked how she popped all she ate, 
Said “It's popped by my poppa 

On his farms out in Joppa 


And hopped to me, hot by airFREIGHT.” 


DELTA airFREIGHT 2S 


Covers the South overnight 


Typical rates per 100 Ibs. 
CHICAGO to ATLANTA ... $ 6.55 
CINCINNATI to NEW ORLEANS’ 6.76 
DALLAS to BIRMINGHAM . . 5.56 et 
CHICAGO to MIAMI. . . . . 12.30 lta ™ e 
For complete commodity rates and schedules write airFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


we 
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WELCOME NEW CUSTOMERS 


at the Point of Sale... 


with MEYERCORD 


People don’t stay put. That’s why the Welcome 
Wagon, and its charming Hostess, have become 


national institutions. . 


. surest of all reminders 


that in your community customers move in — 
and out—every week of every year. 
Many “settled” and “stable” communities have 


an average 100% turn-over every 5 to 7 years. 
Implausible? It’s true! 


Permanent, colorful Meyercord Decal Signs 
and Valances say, in effect, “Welcome, new citi- 
zens! You can buy it here!” Do a complete sell- 


ing job. 


. show them Where to Buy with 


Meyercord Decal Signs. 

Write for samples and full information about 
Meyercord’s Art and Design service—and how 
Meyercord Decal Signs can spark your Point-of- 
Sale program. No obligation, of course. 


ADVERTISE, 
IDENTIFY, DECORATE 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 


WITH Wolds Le went, Decabeomania Manufacturer 


MEYVERCORD DECALS 


DEPT. A-203, 5323 WEST LAKE STREET, CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


TO ALL MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


of Residential Construction Materials and Related Products 


Announcing an important research study: 


"FORECASTING RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY, BY STATES, 1950-1960" 
FOR USE IN SETTING SALES QUOTAS. 


The study describes a technique of 


forecasting residential construction, 
based on an intensive analysis of new 
Census data which reveals which states 


‘ 


can be regarded as “overbuilt” and 
which states are “underbuilt”. Fore- 
casts are then presented for each state 
for the years 1955 and 1960, and in the 
Appendix we indicate how correspond- 
ing forecasts may be made for any sin- 
gle year between 1950 and 1960. The 
study took several months to prepare, 
and in our estimation offers one of the 
most useful analytic tools ever applied 
in a marketing research problem. 


The report arose as a result of the 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


many letters addressed to the editors of 
Sates MANAGEMENT MacGazine, for 
whom we prepare the Annual Survey 
of Buying Power, asking for data that 
would enable manufacturers of con- 
struction equipment and related prod- 
ucts to set sales quotas in accordance 
with regional growth trends in resi- 
dential construction. 


The report, running to twenty pages, 
plus three charts and a statistical ap- 
pendix containing about fifty columns 
of data, completely covers construction 
activity in the forty-eight states and 
District of Columbia. For details on 
costs, etc., write to 


Research Consultants to Sales Management 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. Mu-4-3559 


“Survey of Buying Power’ rates 
highest in retail sales—with 40.13% 
of the national total. 

Of all Quick buyers 58.30 are 
male and 41.7% female. But 90° of 
all family members of 10 years and 
more read it. Median age of readers 
is 34.8 years. Nearly one-third of 
adult readers saw some college and 
44.5% attended high school. By 
lumping together ‘‘managers, officials, 
professionals, semi-professionals, cler- 
ical and sales people,’ Quick shows 
that 56.8% of its family heads are 
in the “white collar group.” Skilled 
and semiskilled workers are 23.800. 
Farmers, unskilled workers, govern- 
ment employes, housewives, etc., 
pose the rest. Median family income 
of $5,262 is 500 higher than the 
national median. Quick families seem 
to own more than their share of such 
things as motor cars, homes, TV sets 
and electric dishwashers. 

From such findings Quick's an- 
alysts draw two conclusions: Their 
readers are richer and better educated 
than those of the mass weeklies. And 
although their readers are poorer and 
less educated than those of Time o1 
Newsweek, they are 
therefore more susceptible to adca- 
jolery. 


“ 


com- 


younger and 


A Family Affair 


The depth-interviews in Harris 
burg and Syracuse probed only 233 
people, but emerged in two tomes to 
taling 224 multigraphed pages. Gen 
erally the findings in both cities 
agreed: readership by whole family; 
primarily readership, 
and substantial re-readership. 

Readers like Ouick’s “objectivity” 
and reliability. Both men and women 
emphasize most its brevity, “news” 
and convenience, and then its variety, 
coverage and pictures. The few critics 
mentioned such things as “superfici 
ality,”’ occasional sexy or horror pic- 
tures, and “increased advertising!” 

Nearly seven in 10 of Syracusans 
said that they definitely intended to 
renew... 


cover-to-cover 


Quick's space salesmen are seeking 
comparable continuity. 

In December 1949 Jack Reiss, who 
had been New York advertising man 
ager of Life, became Quick's advet 
tising director. In January 1952 he 
was named publisher. Including Reiss 
and Admanager Hawley, 14 men now 
sell its advertising. They offer a one- 
time rate per page per thousand of 
$1.90 black and white and $3.34 for 
four colors, and they sell no units 
smaller than a page. 

Every new medium must. alter 
“patterns of thinking.” On top of 
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} 


this Quick has had to overcome a 
t 


ost-size complex. Its representatives 
argue that a page is a page is a page, 
regardless of the size of it. 

And like other new media Quick 
has had many more trvers than con- 
tinuity buvers. 

This fact costly as it is in sales 
expense, may prove constructive. 
Especially in such classifications as 
women s apparel and cosmetics, Quick 
has won advertisers who never before 
used news magazines. And it is mak- 
Ing progress in such bellwethe1 groups 
as automotive, home appliances, build 
ng materials, foods and drugs. 

The first ‘‘advert sing’ issue in 
April 1950 carried only two ads. In 
the next eight months advertising 
pages totaled 66, or less than two an 
issue. These pages were bought by 21 
advertisers, but most of them by five: 
Cities Service, 10 pages; Anacin nine; 
\rrow shirts, Kleenex and Willvys- 
Overland, six pages each. Arrow be- 
came the first cycle cover advertiser. 

In 1951 advertising pages quin- 
tupled to 358, or an average of six 
pages an issue. Sixty-two advertisers 
pa d for them. The largest user be- 
came Curtiss Candy, which in Feb- 
ruary 1951 began a weekly series 
otf color spreads. Curtiss now 
spends $383,240 annually in Quick 
tor them. Although Cities Service 
dropped out, the four other leaders of 
1950 all increased insertions in 1951. 

The 70 advertisers in 1952 bought 
427 pages through 55 agencies. Cur- 
tiss and 11 others took 600% of the 
total. But Ouick’s eggs were being 
spread around Nn enlarged baskets. 
Agencies which placed 15 pages o1 
more in 1952 were C. L. Miller, for 
Curtiss; BBDO, for five clients; 
John F. Murray, for Anacin; Young 
& Rubicam, for three clients, and 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, for four. 


Advertising Response 


Advertisers have evidence that 
Quick readers respond. Some who 
have used keyed copy are Fine Edi 
tions Book Club, Knapp shoes, Lionel 
trains, Lockheed Aircraft (full page 
want ads for skilled workers), Ran- 
dom House, publisher, and Union 
Pacific. Among those who have tried 
buried offers are Ardmore plumbing 
supplies, McKesson & Robbins, Reli- 
ance sport clothes. 

S. M. Frank Co. uses Quick ex 
clusively to reintroduce Medico Fil- 
terette for cigarettes. Scotch Tape 
runs a series on home uses in the 
“women’s section.” Brown Shoe has 
developed store displays for Pedwin 
shoes and runs a co-op campaign with 
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FAMILY GROWTH in the Buffalo Metropolitan area 
is 24% in ten years. Employment growth is 30%. Your 
sales in this growing market will grow too, when you 
use the Courier-Express to tell your story to the families 
with the most money to spend. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ay—to give jmpact in Western New York's Only Morning 
sage still greater ! and Sunday Newspaper 
" or. 
this powerful pape REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more accurate; 
and it may prove to be priceless. 


LOOK HOW MUCH you can do with the new 35-mm. 
PRAKTICA FX singile-lens reflex camera: Sell custom services 
and equipment by sample photos, in color or black and white. 
Show merchandise too bulky to carry. Photograph every 
field installation. Record construction progress. “Before and 
After”’ photos. Train personnel, ete. Easy to carry. 
Practically foolproof. An excellent camera for the home 
photographer, too. From $99.50 to $199.50 (Tax incl.). 
The Praktica Co., Inc., 
48 W. -29 St.; N. Y. 1 

39 tested ideas 


Free for you! 


PRAKTICA 


] The Praktica Co., Ine. Dept. J-92 
F X J 48 West 29th Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


3 Please send me a copy of “PHOTO- 
’ . GRAPHY IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY.” 


Company 
Address 


. State. . 


95-MM. SINGLE-LENS REFLEX CAMERA 


dealers to emphasize the line, “as 
advertised in Quick.” Knothe Broth- 
ers not only puts 90% of budget for 
Expanso belts and shorts into this 
magazine but strengthens the cam- 
paign’s impact with a special “mer- 
chandising issue’ to department stores. 
Advertisers are told “you can have 
your name printed on the cover ot a 
regular copy” and ‘“‘special trade mes- 
sage,” in four to 12 pages, bound into 

when you want : a t. Since merchandising issues were 


first offered in July 1950, advertisers 


have bought 2,678,288 copies. 
to reach the These 


“private magazines” have 
been put to work, among others, by 
COAL MARKET! 


COST COMPARISON , 


points to 


MECH ANIZATION 


advertisers in foods and_ beverages, 
drugs and toiletries, transportation, 
home building, appliances. Large 
users include Curtiss, 714,110 copies; 
\IcKesson & Robbins, 650,650; Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, 164,760. 

To increase candy distribution in 
super markets, Curtiss mails weekly 
merchandising copies of Quick to its 
2,500 routemen, regional supervisors, 
jobbers and others. A four-page gate- 

MECHANIZATION MAGAZINE “X” fold, with Curtiss’ name on cover, 
Primary Buying Influences $37.17 $62.47 
Secondary Buying Influences 61.19 53.82 
Total Coal Circulation 23.13 28.91 
Total Circulation 22.66 23.68 


COMPARATIVE COSTS PER THOUSAND 


Based on comparative costs per 12-time black-and-white page 
Data from S R & D Service, Nov. 1952 


shows pictures of super market oper- 
ators and candy buyers at its displays. 

McKesson’s manufacturing division 
started a 13-time schedule by mailing 
650,650 merchandising copies of the 
April 30, 1951, issue to 4,500 drug- 
gists. Copies for each retailer carried 
his name, address and sales message 
on the back. He handed them out to 
his customers in the store. . . 


MECHANIZATION goes to the men who con- 
trol 95° % of coal’s purchases, in the mines 
which produce 87‘; of the coal. More pri- 
mary buying influences read MECHANIZATION 
than any other coal magazine.* More execu- 
tives, including general managers and pur- 
chasing agents— more superintendents, mine 
managers and their assistants receive MECH- 
ANIZATION. More coal-production men report 


Putting TV to Work 


Instead of bemoaning competition 


The MAGAZINE of MODERN COAL 


MECHANIZATION as most useful or interesting. 

These primary buying influences welcome 
MECHANIZATION because they have a vital 
interest in our editorial objective of mine- 
mechanization and our treatment of tech- 
nical operations, efficiency, safety and new 
methods. To these we add on-the-spot analy- 
ses of Washington decisions, trends and 
regulations which affect coal. 

Reader interest and the comparison of 
costs help explain why MECHANIZATION pub- 
lished 1,334 pages of advertising in 1952, as 
compared to 181 pages in 1938, first full year 
of publication. 

To get your full share of coal’s billion dollar 
market, do what we do—reach more primary 
buying influences with MECHANIZATION. 


*Conducted hy John Fosdick Associates, 


1120 MUNSEY BLDG. 
‘WASHINGTON 4, D.C. 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


' 


from television, Quick has set out to 
make capital from it. A Metropolitan 
New York edition, launched last Oc- 
tober, carries a 32-page “‘local’’ sec- 
tion, about 20 pages of which list 
TV programs of New York and New 
Haven stations for that week. Circula- 
tion guaranty for it is 150,000. Gen- 
eral advertising is now being accepted 
for it. Because all advertising will be 
placed opposite editorial material, in- 
cluding listings, the number of adver- 
tising pages will be limited. Thus ad- 
vertisers may test Quick locally. 

A Chicago edition dated February 
2 will go on sale January 27. 

As for that Pronto gag: Mike ad- 
mits he has been ‘“‘approached by vari- 
ous people,” from London, Paris and 
‘way points, about publishing overseas 
editions. The U.S. magazine also may 
be printed in Japan-—in English, for 
members of our armed forces. 

Ouick’s editor is “studying the 
wisdom of going ahead with one or 
more foreign editions.” 

He has a hunch that people abroad, 
too, will reach for it quickly. 
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AMONG 
UPPER-HALF 
FAMILIES 


IN THE FIRST 8 AREAS SURVEYED IN A CONTINUING 
STUDY NOW IN PROCESS IN CHICAGO AND SUBURBS 


Of the 85,026 Families who live in the areas surveyed . . . 58,730 Families 
are Upper-Half. Of these Upper-Half Families, the Daily News covers 68%. 


*MORE THAN 70% 
2nd DAILY PAPER... .61% OF THE NATION'S 


Srd DAILY PAPER. . . . 25% PURCHASING POWER 
4th DAILY PAPER . . . . 17% aa 


The Chicago Daily News is Chicago's Home Newspaper. The above figures corroborate UPPER-HALF 
this fact. They are from a continuing study being conducted by J. R. Brady & Associates FAMILIES 


an independent research organization. The findings of these studies to date and the 


ones to follow are available to advertisers, their advertising managers and advertising 


agencies by writing to the advertising departn.ent of this newspaper 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 77 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Editor & Publisher 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: CHICAGO 64, ILLINOIS 
e NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT *LOS ANGELES 
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GOLD LAS 
- ROUND TABLE 


POLITICIANS ON THE PAN: People’s interest in public affairs makes Acme's TV forum 
@ popular sounding board in voting season and out for politicians. Here, Senator 
Kefauver (right), and Senator Knowland (second from right) are quizzed by voters 


(left), with Dr. Lloyd Luckmann, moderating. Many make special trips to appear on panel. 


Based on an interview with 


ELIOT STCUTENBURGH, JR. 


Advertising Manager, 
Acme Breweries 


Acme Beer's TV “Round Table’: 
It's More Than a Sales Builder 


It was a major factor in the achievement of a 35°, increase 


in sales. But the extra dividend comes out of the response 
from educators, who find the panel discussions of public 


interest issue excellent grist for the college classroom. 


When a brewery puts on a tele 
vision program that prompts college 
teachers to request tape recordings to 
supplement instruction in social and 
political science — that’s news. It’s 
happening to Acme Breweries, San 
I rancisco. 

Let's take a look at the Acme show, 
guided by Elot Stoutenburgh, . 
advertising manager. It’s called 
“Gold Label Round Table,” a halt 
hour program (Station KPLX, 8 :30-9 
p.m., Wednesdays), and it features 
forum-type discussions on subjects of 
public interest. In its present form a 
panel of experts examines controvel 
sial issues such as civic redevelop 
ment, slum clearance, hospital accom- 
modation (public vs. private care of 
the mentally ill, etc.), San Francisco 
Bay crossings (location of proposed 
bridges, bridges vs. other means) 
with all major views represented. 


124 


Programs such as these are occa- 
sionally interspersed with a strictly 
public service show. Example: The 
need for blood donations was recently 
spotlighted. Doctors, nurses, and Red 
Cross representatives staged an actual 
blood donation 
plaining its simplicity and why such 


demonstration, ex- 


donations are necessary. 

The Gold Label Round Table got 
off to a dramatic start during the 
months prior to the Presidential elec- 
tions when the weekly show—with a 
program, “First ‘Time 
Voters,” put on in Los Angeles—was 
centered around the seething political 
issues of the time. The format then 
was a little different from that 
adopted after November 4. Each 
week opposing party representatives 
from all over the United States 
(often flown to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for the program) met citi- 


companion 


zens’ panels and answered their ques- 
tions on candidates and party issues. 

The citizens were guests of Acme, 
nvited to participate on the basis of 
questions they had submitted to sta- 
tion KPIX. The questions poured in 
once the program got under way. 
Panels were comprised of representa- 
different 
walks of life—a housewife, lawyer, 
taxi cab driver, merchant and others. 
Occupations covered during the pre- 
election phase of the Round able 
numbered about 50 and ran_ the 
gamut from truck driver to banker. 

Questions were edited but not al- 
tered in content, and the experts to 
whom they were proposed had no 
knowledge of what they 
would be. Some of the political celeb- 
rities who were “interviewed” by the 
citizens are: Senator Sparkman, Av- 
erill Harriman, Senator Saltonstall, 
former Representative Fred Hartley, 
Governor Lodge of Connecticut, Rob- 
ert Vogeler, Senator Kefauver, Sen- 
ator Knowland, 

Paul Pierce, NBC newscaster and 
commentator, moderated the Los An- 
geles “First Time Voters’ show. 
Moderator on the Gold Label Round 
Table is Dr. Lloyd D. Luckmann, 
Dean of San Francisco City College, 


tives of occupations and 


previous 
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Use them for fast, Uludomilic territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 


apply the SALES MANAGEMENT Survey of 


Buying Power to your own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu, 4-3559) 


MARKET STATISTICS, INC. 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 
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and well known political analyst. trade outlets. They were aided by 
Acme and its advertising agency, generous newspaper display space 
Roy S. Durstine, Inc., had no trouble which directed attention to the TV 
persuading the political gentlemen to programs, bandwagons with pretty 
participate. Some, in fact, who had girl vote-takers, parades, posters, pub- 
no other occasion to appear in the licity, and general fanfare. 
San Francisco Bay or Los Angeles The Presidential straw vote cov- 
area, flew in (at their own expense) ered a six-week period. More than 
tor the privilege of taking part. 20,000 ballot boxes were placed in 
The Gold Label Round Table. restaurants, taverns, grocery stores, 
and its companion show, “First Time markets, package stores, and other 
Voters” in Los Angeles (KNBH, on-and-off-sale outlets for Acme beer, 
Sunday nights, 10 to 10:30) were about equally divided between the 
promoted through a_ Presidential San Francisco and the Los Angeles 
straw vote poll, and cleverly mer areas. Ballot boxes were placed and 
chandised to Acme’s salesmen and serviced by Acme salesmen and route- 


WORCESTER Ranks As The 
44 Most Popular Test Market 


150,000 to 250,000 Group 


Put your test campaign on a sure-footing in the 
Worcester Market — the 4th most popular in the 150,000 
to 250,000 population group—the 25th in the entire 
nation as a food market. 

Industrial prominence, rising business activity and 
stable income to provide $806,052,000 in buying power, 
all contribute to the unfailing success of test campaigns in 
the well-balanced Worcester Market. 

Count on the Telegram-Gazette both for cooperation 
with your testing efforts and for intensive newspaper cover- 
age of this prosperous market. Daily circulation 153,234, 
Sunday 104,542. 


Sources: SALES MANAGEMENT: Test Market Survey, and 1952 
Survey of Buying Power (further reproduction not licensed). 


oo SONY WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


George F. Booth, Publisher 
TELEGRA MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


ti ’ ' 
-GALE . Nationol Representatives 


RADIO STATION WTAG AND WTAG-FM 


drivers. Straw votes were collected 
by the salesmen each week. Results 
of the “voting” were announced 
weekly on the two shows,. together 
with analyses of ballot percentages 
and trends. 

Bandwagons with traveling ballot 
boxes—-and attractive girl poll-takers 

did a barnstorming act in cities, 
towns and country areas throughout 
California. They visited fiestas, fairs, 
and sporting events, called at indus- 
trial plants during lunch hours, and 
were much in evidence in downtown 
districts of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles during the six-week canvas. 

Newspaper promotion of the event 
and of the TV shows employed a 
“news” approach, featuring Cartoon- 
ist George Lichty’s light-hearted but 
sometimes wry cartoons (“I was mis- 
quoted , .. I said that if nominated 
in ’52 it would be the dawn of a new 
era... noterror...”), with results 
of the “vote,” and sales text for Acme 
Gold Label beer: “If you vote for 
Flavor in Beer—change to an old- 
time brew” or, “Enjoy its ExTRas! 
Change to an old-time brew.” 


The Program's Appeal 


Reprints of a full-page advertise 
ment run in the northern and one 
in the southern part of the state were 
made available to Acme salesmen and 
distributors who attended meetings 
called by the brewery to review the 
program prior to its debut and _ peri- 
odically throughout the campaign. 
Salesmen and the dealers were briefed 
on the program and shown how they 
could work to win the interest and 
cooperation of retail outlets that sold 
Acme beer: how to tie in ballot-box 
placement with displays of the prod 
uct and promotional material for the 
TV shows. The adult appeal of the 
program was pointed out: the fact 
that it treated the audience as mature 
and intelligent, and its potentially 
powerful public interest emphasized. 

Acme and distributor salesmen 
used reprints as background “post 
ers” with a straw ballot box in front. 
‘All S. F. Bay Area Is Balloting in 
Acme Straw Vote,” the copy read. 
Food stores put up the advertisement 
poster-stvle with a mass display of 
Acme Gold Label beer and the ballot 
box. Restaurants, bars and clubs 
posted the advertisement on mirrors 
or on other prominent spots—with 
the ballot box handy. The public, 
beer drinkers of all political alle 
giances, evidently liked it for they 
“voted” in large numbers. 

That the appeal of the Round 
Table program was not contingent on 
the political excitement — although 
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: thousand Booth Michi- 
gan families spend 14.2% 
more- than the national 


average on gocery store purchases! 


(1952 Sales Management Survey. of Buying Power) 
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TOTAL BOOTH 
ABC NET PAID, 
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ANN ARBOR 
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FOR NEW MARKET FOLDER CALL NEAREST BOOTH OFFICE—A. H Kuch, 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, Murray Hill 6-7232 The 
John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Iil., Superior 7-4680 
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"YONNE SAYS:— 


HAVE 
YOU 
SEEN 
THE 
REPORTS 
OF OUR 
10 WEEK INVENTORIES 
OF 
GROCERY SALES 


Send for your complimentary copy 


"Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside’ 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


Nationally 
Represented By 


RICH 
CENTRAL 
FLORIDA 


Where the Qranges Grow 


Where the (attl Graze 
IS AN 


ISLAND 


MARKET 


COVERED ONLY BY 
LANDO SENTINEL-STAR 


MORNING-EVENING-SUNDAY 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Not. Rep. BURKE, KUIPERS G MAHONEY 


SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for aggressive 
sales executive at home office of well 
established, progressive, nationally- 
known midwe stern manutacturer ot 
hand tools 

Manufacturer desires to greatly ex 
pand sales through new tool lines re 
cently added Applicant should have 
solid record of achievement and thor 
ough knowledge of automotive, hard 
ware, and industrial distribution fields 
—particularly automotive 

Integrity of products and organiza- 
tion offers right applicant unlimited op- 
portunity. Substantial salary now with 
even larger return if performance so 
warrants 

Send complete resumé, past experi- 
ence, business connections and other 
information you believe will assist us 
in making our decision. Address Wil- 
liam P. Laughlin, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


that helped to launch and popularize 
it—is evident from the experience of 
the brewery since November 4. Pub- 
lic affairs discussions are very popu- 
lar. One indication is the number, and 
caliber, of communications received 
at Station KPIX and by Acme. An- 
other is the response to the request 
tor topics to discuss. Members of the 
audience are invited to suggest sub- 
jects for discussion. On a single morn 
ing following a program there were 
6) topics suggested, most of which 
were suitable for discussion. 

“Television's first appeal to us,” 
explains Eliot Stoutenburgh, “is that 
t combines both sight and sound. 
This, in our opinion, gives it an ad- 
vantage over all other media where 
the silent presence of a package or 
product, brand identity, and demon- 
stration or usage are desirable. Stu- 
dents of education have shown that 
more lasting impressions are achieved 
through the eye than through the 
ear.” 

Television was strongly recom- 
mended for another reason: Acme 
wanted a home audience, one predis- 
posed to find its social life in friendly 
groups or within the family. But be- 
cause of the nature of the alcoholic 
beverage business, the product can be 
sold only to adults. “In choosing a 
program,” 


Stoutenburgh emphasizes, 
we definitely wished to stay away 
from anything that would have an 
appeal to children or young people. 
We always have been careful to cast 
our programs to appeal to an adult 
audience.” 


Wide Audience Interests 


Another important factor given 
due weight is that beer drinkers are 
found in all walks of life and, obvi- 
ously, among people holding all sorts 
of views and = shades of political 
opinion. Longshoremen enjoy their 
foaming glass as much as do salesmen 
or presidents of corporations. This 
range of interest offered a challenge 
and an opportunity. The round-table 
idea seemed a natural, both because 
of its adult appeal and the opportun- 
ity to present a diversity of views. 

The warm political climate of the 
mid-summer months suggested a 
logical starting point. Certainly just 
about everybody of voting—and beer- 
drinking—age would be interested in 
the presidential year elections. And so 
it turned out. 

Acme executives take a responsible 
attitude toward any program they 
sponsor —and that extends to the 
commercials. Stoutenburgh expresses 
it this way: “Television is a guest 
in the honie. Those of us who use it 


for advertising should go in like 
guests.” 

Each of the shows had two +4)- to 
60-second commercials, all live, aided 
by trick camera effects. Acme’s Gold 
Label beer was featured in one. Bull 
Dog, its newly introduced brand, was 
featured in the other. Incidentally, 
twice as much emphasis was placed 
on the home-use package as on bar 
or tavern usage, underlining a trend 
that Acme and other brewers have 
been encouraging. In California, 
about 60°) of beer sales are 
through food stores. 


made 


What Kind of Ads? 


One commercial showed a house 
wife in her kitchen just returned 
from marketing putting a 6-unit 
package in the refrigerator. Com- 
ment: “She prefers the 6-pack - 
it’s so easy to store.” In another 
home-use commercial hubby reminds 
the little lady that the gang is coming 
. “Don't forget 
to get plenty of beer in quart bottles 


over to play cards .. 


’ 


. . It’s economical in that size.’ 

The Gold Label Round ‘able 
promises to build lasting prestige for 
Acme. Approving comment and sug- 
gestions have emanated from all 
neighborhoods of San Francisco and 
from many 
range of Station 
widespread 


within 
proving 


smaller cities 
KPLX, 
interest and indicating 
that the program draws its audience 
from all strata of society. But ove 
and above the main objective of pro- 
moting the product, 
doing a public relations job, building 
good will for the company and, for 
that matter, the brewing industry as 
a whole. 

One surprising result from the 
program is the interest of the col 
leges. It started when a_ political 
science teacher asked if a tape record 


the program 1s 


ng of one of the discussions was 
available. KPIX gladly provided the 
tape recording, and gave permission 
to use it in the classroom. Other col 
leges have made similar requests. 
KPIX, with Acme’s blessing, then 
sent a memo to all colleges and uni- 
versities in the region, mentioning 
the interest shown by educators in 
the round table programs, and offe 
ing tape recordings for classroom use. 
Among those that have taken advan- 
tage of the offer for political or social 
science class work are Golden Gate 
College, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco City College, and Uni- 
versity of California—all in the first 
few weeks. 

Students of television also are in- 
terested. A University of California 
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Extension Course protessor asked his 
pupils what they would like 
see in production for field study. 
They chose the Acme Round Table. 
KPIX later played host. 
Stoutenburgh comments: “Natu 
ally, we are flattered that 
teachers and their pupils find our pro 
caliber that 


desire to use it in 


show 


college 


gran ontent of such 
they spontaneously 


class discussions, This and the 


The Occasion 


At the recent convention 
of National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., representing 140 
publications, two chief ex- 
ecutives had their frank say 
about the way in which the 
business press performs its 
role. Russell L. Putman, pres- 
ident, Putman Publishing Co., 
Chicago, and president, NBP, 


was the moderator. 


generally to the Gold Label 
Round Table would seem to indicate 
that a television program that advet 


sponse 


tises and sells effectively can have 


popular appeal while being acceptable 
and useful to an adult audience.” 
How effectively has the program 
sold Acme Gold Label beer? This 
always dificult to an 
swer, brewery executives remind us. 


question Is 


It is parti larly true in this instance 


COL. WILLARD F. ROCKWELL 
Chr., Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


Acme brand was 
added during the summer: Bull Dog. 
This new brand and Acme Gold La- 
bel received equal play. There was a 
combined sales increase of 35°) dur- 
ng the period. “We wouldn’t know 
how much of the increase was attrib 
utable to the program,” Stoutenburgh 


because a second 


observes. “But we do believe it is 
a good advertising and public 
relations job for us.” 


doing 


WILLIAM E. UMSTATTD 
Pres., Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


The Brass Meet the Business Press 


Does top management read busi- 
ness papers? 


Col. Rockwell: I received an in- 
quiry the other day about six publi- 
cations . . . I could truthfully say 
that I had read all six... 

Mr. Umstattd: I do read all types 
of business magazines, the ones that 
pertain to our business, first; the gen- 
eral type, second. I do perhaps read 


Pas 10 of them tairly thoroughly. 


Do your employes read business 
publications? 


Col. Ro kwell: li 


tion didn’t read some 


organiza 
business 
publications . . . I would considet 


those people totally unsuited for 
their 10bs. 

Mr. Umstattd: We like to have a 
superintendent tell us about an article 
he read, in such-and-such a magazine, 
and then we quiz other people as to 
whether or not they read that. I don’t 
say that we keep a score on that... 
but the idea has permeated through 


out the organization that somebody 
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is expecting men of responsibility to 
keep up with the 
world, and to keep up with the print 
ed word about that progress. 


progress ot the 


Where should business papers be 
read? 


Col. Rockwell: I don’t know of 
any successful man who works 40 
hours a week . . . I’m sure most of 
us spend 40 hours a week at home, 
reading the trade publications, and 
things that will help us to know more 
about what is going on in industry... 

Mr. Umstattd: I read all of my 
business publications in the office. I 
read the broad, general type of maga 
zines at home. 


What does top management think 
of business paper ads? 


Col. Rockwell: We use our several 
hundred with their daily 
reports to let us know what our cus 


salesmen 


tomers say about our advertising. 
Mr. Umstattd: I’ve found a use 
for old razor blades... I slit out 


advertisements nicely, without having 
to tear out the whole page, and I 
may direct one of those to the vice- 
president in charge of engineering, 
or the vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, or the man in charge 
of steel and tube divisions, and ask 
him to see me about that, or ask him 
if he knows about that particular 
machine or process or device... fre 
quently I get something from one of 
those people with a note on it, saying 
“Did you see this?” and they say, “I 
would like to discuss this with you.” 

How do you buy business paper 
ads? 


Col. Rockwell: We hoid sales man 
agers’ meetings at least twice a year, 
get them all together, and get the 
advertising agency and our own ad 
vertising manager in, and really then 
put the boys into the struggle, the 
sales managers, to tell us which ad 
vertising is most effective, and which 
papers are the most effective, and we 
always learned something from such 
meetings. 
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Mexico's major imports 
from the U.S.A. 


(million dollars) 


%e change from 
Jan.-Sept. 
1951 


Jan.-Sept. 
1952 


TOTAL 

Machinery and vehicles 
Autos and parts 
Electrical machinery 
Construction machinery 

Metals and manufactures 

Grains and preparations 

Petroleum and products 


Chemicals 


Drugs and toiletries 


e Chase Nat 


nal Bank; Decen 


$495.7 3%, 
212.5 9 
65.2 13 
30.3 +7 
20.2 34 
46.9 
35.4 
24.5 
41.6 
15.5 


Our Money, Media, Markets 


In Modern Latin America 


To gain and maintain an expanding market, Latin American 
distributors and retailers look to U.S. media and manufac- 
turers for intensified sales techniques and advertising aid. 


From the docks of Freeport, ‘Tex., 
last month, a 13,000-ton tanker slid 
quietly out into blue Gulf waters, 
heading southeast. Above the ves 
sel’s pilothouse a sign bore the 
words, “Dow Chemical Inter-Ameri 
can, Ltd.” In the ship’s hold was the 
biggest shipment of caustic soda ever 
to move from this country to Havana, 
on the island of Cuba. And it was the 
first bulk shipment. Said Clayton 
Shoemaker, Dow Inter 
American: ‘The growth and diversi 
fication of Cuban industry has been 
such that only bulk shipments can 
now supply its needs.” 

Shoemaker could have said as much 
for other Latin American countries, 
for in the past decade most of the 20 
Republics have ahead — in 
population, imports, manufacturing, 
sales, buying power. 

To the U.S. advertiser, there 
should be no marketing mystery south 
of the border; for the most part, 
whatever products and services U.S. 
citizens can be persuaded to buy, the 


president, 


ve 
surpe d 
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160 million Latinos want and need. 

But selling in Latin America’s 8 
million sq. miles is not as easy as sell- 
ing in Cleveland. 

Nevertheless, this country’s invest 
ment in Latin America is estimated 
at $6 billion; our direct investments 
in branch plants or subsidiary com- 
panies make up four-fifths of this to 
tal. According to The Chase National 
Bank, since World War II our direct 
investments in the Area have returned 
to this country average yearly earn- 
ings of $480 million—three times the 
1940 level. 

While manufacturers have 
been doubling and redoubling their 
Latin American interests in manufac- 
turing, distribution, advertising, sales 
training, etc., other U.S. companies 
dip toe in water, withdraw in fear. 
Yet any U.S. advertiser who regards 
Latins as people will be on sound 
marketing ground. 

The Parker Pen Co., with one of 
the most successfully sold products in 
Latin America, bases its strategy on 


some 


one point: the pen writes well. Yet 
if a Latin conspicuously displays any 
pen in his coat pocket, he automatic- 
ally announces to the world that not 
only can he write, but can afford a 
writing instrument, 

Comments G. F. Smith, president, 
Johnson & Johnson (pharmaceuti- 
cals): “A man who is going into 
Latin America for a quick killing had 
better forget it. But for the long pull, 
a manufacturer can be assured of a 
reasonable profit return.”” J&J ac- 
counts for its own Latin American 
success through the steadfast “export- 
ing” of U.S. selling methods, with 
heavy emphasis on sales training. 

Adam Johnstone, president, Drake 
American Corp. (international trad- 
ing), comes to this conclusion: “Un- 
less the overseas distributors of Amer- 
ican manufacturers can count on a 
sympathetic understanding of their 
problems and requirements, unless 
they feel that they are an integral 
part of the American manufacturers’ 
sales programs and receive the same 
considerations as a distributor in Chi- 
cago or St. Louis, they will inevit- 
ably turn to another source of supply 
that will give them just such treat- 
ment.” 


Have We Been Soft? 


He believes that a serious competi- 
tive threat lies in the “consistent long- 
range export programs pursued by 
European manufacturers who do not 
succumb to the temptation of relegat- 
ing the export market to second or 
third position when the domestic or 
governmental business is sufficient to 
absorb all their production.” As an 
example, he cites the speed with which 
Europeans regained their South 
American market position after 
World War I (a position not over- 
come by the U.S. until the outbreak 
of World War II) and the rapid 
rise of exports from West Germany 
and Japan in recent months. 

According to The Chase National 
Bank, something like a ten-fold in- 
crease in consumption of manufac- 
tured goods would be needed to give 
each Latin-American citizen a level 
of living comparable to that in Can- 
ada, Australia or Italy. In Latin 
America there is little trace of the so- 
called middle economically. 
Either you have, or haven't. In Rio, 
those who have it pay $7,500 for a 
Chevrolet, or hand $12,000 under 
the table in return for a new Cadillac. 

It is dificult to make a direct com- 
parison of the average U.S. citizen’s 
buying power to that of a Latino’s. 
If a Latin wants your product, and 


class, 
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ONLY FOUR MARKETS LARGER THAN 
DETROIT 


— but NO OTHER MARKET is better 
as a potential sales outlet for anything 


We cite below a few brief notes on Detroit’s status as 
a market. We suggest that you file them for reference. 


Detroit average family income from 35% of Detroit’s families made $5,000 
wages, salaries, dividends and other 


or more annually, a larger percentage 
sources is 


than any other metropolitan area in the 


Total income in the Detroit metropoli- U.S. of more than 250,000 inhabitants, 


tan area in 1951 was. .$5,817,000,000 exceeded only by Washington, D. C. whose 


Median income of Detroit families percentage is 38% (from U.S. Census). 
(Board of Commerce estimate) . . $6,400 


(This means that 415,000 Detroit families earned less 
than $6,400 and 415,000 Detroit families earned ‘ 
more than $6,400) person in 1952 


Average annual industrial wage, per 


and... to cover this market use THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


ONLY THREE OTHER STANDARD SIZED MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
IN AMERICA HAVE LARGER CIRCULATIONS THAN 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 


433,624 WEEKDAYS 455,132 SUNDAYS 


Average net paid circulation of The Detroit Free Press for the six months ending 
September 30, 1952 


Dhe Detroit Free Press 


“America’s Most Interesting Newspaper” 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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the price is high, he'll buy it on the 
installment payment) plan. 
In Cuba, a $750 radio-TV console 
will likely go to the $75-a-week rail- 
road switchman. He'll have his video 
and carry a lighter lunch pail. (Ap- 
proximately 100,000 TV dot 
Cuba; 926 O00. ) 

Not all Latinos need rely on suave 
by any means. Time Latin 
with an A.B.C. net paid 
circulation of 44,771, claims that, of 


its reader families, 37% 


(suave 


sets 


radio sets: 


payments, 
American, 


have incomes 
above $10,000; 1766 earm over $15,- 
$7,974. 


Suave payments or not, the product 


O00; the median income: 


that satisfies a need, sells. Example: 
The Aluminum Company of Brazil 
decided to market a pressure cooker. 
The firm estimated in advance that 
would reach 10,000 pel 
Now 5.000 cookers sold 
monthly, Reason: product satisfies a 


sales units 


year. are 
real need in Brazil, that of food con- 
servation. 

But when they 
American “can’t 


that a South 
they mean 
that he hasn’t been exposed to man- 


Say 
” 
lear Nn, 


agement supervision, 

A Brazilian is told, one day, that 
he is an advertising salesman, let us 
say. With no experience, little train- 
ing, he can’t sell, nor does he expect 
to. It is not until he is thoroughly 
trained that he comes to believe in 
the philosophy of advertising; it Is 
not until he Is taught that companies 


want to advertise and must advertise 
that he can face up to the problem 
of approaching a prospect. 

It remains, then, for U.S. manu- 
carefully build selling 
and advertising plans if the market 
is to be gained, maintained. Observers 
believe that U.S. manufacturing prin- 
cipals are beginning to offer intensi- 
fied sales and advertising aid to local 
distributors and retailers; at any rate, 
distributors and retailers now expect 
such help. 


facturers to 


Rocky Roads 


The problem of distribution re 
mains, generally, difficult. Brazil (like 
other Latin countries) has been called 
more of an archipelago than a nation. 
It is “a group of islands with seas of 
few and foul roads connecting them.” 
Take a look at a South American 
road map and compare it to a U.S. 
map. You will see that capital cities, 
seaports and other large towns have 
few red lines projecting from them. 
Industry, of course, is concentrated in 
the big cities, and it is here that manu- 
factured goods find the biggest mar- 
ket. Close to populated areas, trans- 
portation facilities are good. (In Rio 
more Cadillacs per block 
find on Manhattan's 


there are 
than one can 
Madison Ave.) 


An excellent marketing insight into 


all Latin America can be had by a 
close look at Neighbor Mexico. Irwin 
A. Vladimir, president, Irwin Vladi- 
mir & Co., Inc. (international ad- 
vertising) has just returned from a 
two-month marketing study of Cen- 
tral America and Mexico. He _ ob- 
serves that there is “a move- 
ment toward the establishment. of 
manufacturing plants in Mexico by 
U.S. companies, which, 
import controls, have found it cheaper 
and more practical to manufacture 
locally.” 

He finds that about one-quarter of 
Mexico’s 28 million people purchase 
manufactured products and are rapid- 
ly acquiring purchasing power. 

Retail Vladimir 
range “the sidewalk stand to 
swank department like San- 
borns and El Puerto de Liverpool in 
Mexico City. There 
“really modern grocery, drug and sta- 
tionery Of 87,000. retail 
stores and shops in Mexico, more than 
8,000 are in Mexico City. Of 3,336 
drugstores throughout the country, 
1,400 are what Vladimir calls “first 
class.” 

The trademarked products to be 
found in Mexico read off like a Blue- 
Book of American Industry, Vladimir 
observes. Example: Mexican drug- 
stores offer familiar trade names in 
the toilet goods field: Mennen, Coty, 
Michel, Cutex, Elizabeth Arden, 


strong 


bec ause ot 


stores, reports, 
from 
stores 


are, he says, 


stores.” 


1939—1952 


Billions of Dollars per Month Seasonolly Adjusted 


INDUSTRIAL SALES AND INVENTORY TRENDS 
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Industrial shipments closed the year with a bang at a December 
level close to $27 billion or $13 billion, in terms of 1939 dollars. 
Thus we see that the industrial spurt in the final quarter of 1952 has 
carried us over the all-time record, in terms of physical volume, 
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established during 1943 and 1944. 
that no further significant gains can be expected in the early part 


However, there are indications 


of the new year although maintenance of current levels would in 
itself constitute a good performance. 
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Glostora, H nds, Rubenstein, Pond’s. 

He says there are about 14 Mexi- 
can cities which can be considered as 
important distributing centers, ‘and 
that “the country divides itself into 
a series of sales territories, and inten- 
sive coverage calls for regional dis- 
tributors ora large enough dist ibutor 
to afford men 
through the 
Guadalajara, 


traveling around 
major centers,” i.e., 
Monterrey, Puebla, 
Aguascalientes and Tampico. 

If you think newsstands in this 
country are abundantly loaded, you'll 
be surprised to learn that Mexico is 
served by approximately 130 local 
publications. These include 81 daily 
newspapers, 28 weekly and monthly 
magazines, 21 business publications. 
rhe two biggest Mexico City Sunday- 
edition newspapers are only five cents ; 
each has a circulation of about 100,- 
O00; each carries from 54 to 60 pages, 
and of these, more than half are made 
up of classified, display advertising. 

Radio Station XEW (200,000 
watts) reaches 800 of the Republic’s 
population. But there are 147 broad- 
casting stations in 56 cities. 

Owner of XEW-TYV, Emilio Az- 
carraga, tells Vladimir there are 50,- 
000 TV sets in Mexico now, with 5 
to 8 viewers per set. 


TV Penetration 


General Motors, says Vladimir, 
spends 20,000 Pesos (8.65 Pesos per 
dollar) per week for a Sunday even 
ing TV program; Celanese Corp. 
spends 90,000 Pesos weekly to tele- 
vize a daily 15-minute fashion show. 

Viadimir states that “for 4,000 
(about $500) an = advertiser 
can buy a top-notch half-hour evening 
show— including time and talent.” In 
Mexico City, TV reaches ‘30 to 50% 
of the people with buying power.” 
Programs such as “Strike It Rich,’ 
“What's My Line” can be televized 
for about 3,000 Pesos each. TV is 
about 700% sold. 

Like 


publishers 


Pesos 


many pS 
with their product—have 
successfully penetrated the area south 
of the Rio Grande with English, 
Spanish and Portuguese language 
magazine editions, and regularly 
carry U.S. advertisers’ stories to the 
Latinos. McGraw-Hill International 
Corp., for example, edits more than 
a dozen different business and tech- 
nical expressly for Latin 
Americans, covering a wide editorial 
and advertising field—from pharmacy 
to kl Automobile Americano. 
Reader's Digest, with five editions 
Mexican, Caribbean, Southern 
Hemisphere, Argentine and Portu- 


manutacturers, 


joun nals 
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guese—reaches, monthly, 1.5 million. | 


That Latinos like their reading 
U.S.-styled is evidenced in the news 
publications of Vision, Inc., which 
publishes Vision (Spanish language) 
and Visao (Portuguese-language ). 
Each bears a strong physical resem- 
blence to domestic Time, or New's- 
week. Vision, Inc. is a new venture 

established only two years; both 
Vision and Visao (the latter now 
only five months old) opened with a 
circulation of 25,000. The two now 
have a net paid guarantee exceeding 
100.000. 

According to Robert T. Lund, 
vice-president, Vision, Inc. (once ex- 
port manager, Parker Pen), who 
helped launch Visao, the two publi 
cations help solve the problem of 
demonstrating modern advertising 
methods to people unaccustomed to 
U.S. advertising techniques. More 
than 100 U.S. advertisers are repre- 
sented in the two fortnightlies. 

Early this month, Latin Americans 
got the first foreign language mag: 
zine ever published by Time Inc., 
Life En Espanol. 

Like Life, International in English, 
Life En Espanol is a_ fortnightly, 
says Roy Larsen, president, Time 
Inc. It looks like our Life. In fact, 
much of the editorial-picture material 
is pulled from domestic issues; yet 
the first Latin American edition fea- 
tured an 11-page illustrated article 
on Cuban Patriot Jose Marti. 

The first issue carries advertisers 
representing Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, Germany, Canada, Japan 
and about 80 U.S. advertisers. Still 
too early to tabulate first-copy sales 
(and reactions) of Life En Espanol, 
Larsen believes that before the year 
is out, circulation will exceed 100,000. 

Says Larsen: ‘““‘We do not know of 
a single instance where an advertiser 
in Life En Espanol has diminished 
his local advertising to finance his 
campaign.” He does expect that many 
new advertisers will enter local media 
after first introducing tradenames and 
products to Latin American consum 
ers through the new publication. He 
points out that the Latin American 
publisher and Life En Espan@ are 
up against the same problem: many 
U.S. and European exporters spend 
substantially less per dollar of sales 
on advertising abroad than they spend 

and spend protitably 
advertising. 

Publishers, in considering whether 
to take the Latin American plunge, 
are confronted with the same prospect 
as product manufacturers: If my 
profit sluffs off 100 in the U.S. ove: 
the next few years, would profit com 
ng in from abroad keep me in the 


black ? 


on domestic 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


APPLIANCE & PLUMBING FIXTURE 
$10,000 SALARY PLUS COMMISSION 
AND EXPENSES 


Sales Manager for Midwestern territory. The 
man we are seeking has a good position 
today. Despite his ability, seniority or other 
artificial restrictions may be limiting his 
progress and preventing promotion in keeping 
with his present ability. Does this description 
fit you or a friend of yours? 

Compare your position with ours on the 
following items 


A. We offer a minimum annual salary of 
$10,000 plus expenses and added pay 
incentive! 

Our product is nationally merchandised 
and advertised! 

. We are well established in one of the 
newest industries with a relatively un- 
touched market! 

Our company is the unqualified leader 
in its fleld! 

. With our company you can use your 
own initiative and resourcefulness to help 
develop and lead top-flight sales pro- 
grams, 


if your present job compares negatively on 
any of the above statements, if you are under 
45 and aggressive, and have successtully sold 
to jobbers, retail dealers, or building con- 
tractors, then write at once to Box 2929 
giving details of your experience and training. 
Your confidence will be strictly maintained 


PRODUCTS MANAGER 


Manufacturer of nationally adver- 
tised and distributed toiletries is 
permanently expanding staff to 
meet growth of business, Excellent 
opportunity in strong growing busi- 
ness in Chicago. Requires know- 
ledge of packaging, merchandising 
and working with production. 
When responding, give complete 
experienced and salary expected. 
Box No. 2930. 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
WANTED 


by nationally known, long established 
manufacturer of cooking utensils, Must 
have advertising and sales promotion 
background. Home office in western 
Ohio community near Dayton. State 
education, employment history and ex- 
perience. Replies confidential. Box 2931 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y 


| WANT TO SELL 


Do you have an opening for a sales- 
man, preferably in the southwest? 
Late twenties, several years business 
experience, college graduate, Navy 
officer recalled to duty and now be- 
ing released. Would consider any 
sales job with good future. Free to 
travel. Box 2932. 


For Additional Classified 
Advertisements See Pages 138-139 


Coming... 


How International Harvester 
Co. moved in on the sales 
potential for home freezers 
among farm families. 

in Sales Management, Feb. 1 
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ROCK ISLAND—MOLINE 
EAST MOLINE 


Preferred Cities for 
Il Straight Months 


HESE are the Illinois 

side of the Quad- 
Cities where 57°/, of the 
population (240,500) live 
and buy. You cover these 
High Soot Cities (3 of 
the 4 Quad-Cities) when 
you use The Argus and 
The Dispatch. 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND 7Hegus 
Zee MOLINE Dseated 


THE A EN-KL APP CO 


In Akron 


TV’s 
consistent ads in The 


Beacon Journal are 
reaching... 


99.5% 


OF THE HOMES 


There's no other medium 
or combination of media 


that offers so much for 
so little 


Akron 
Beacon Journal 


Sales Wins a Bigger Voice 


on Biggest-Company Boards 


(continued from page 25) 


The only single marketing experience 
indicated on U.S. Steel’s current 15-man 
board goes to Director Herbert E. Smith, 
retired chairman of U.S. Rubber Co 
Sewell L. Avery, chairman of Montgom- 
ery Ward, and George A. Sloan, organ 
izer of the Cotton-Textile Institute and 
a director of various large companies, 
are shown to have had legal and admin 
istrative as well as marketing experi 
CRCO. « « 


Two steel publicists submit varying 
views on the subject of marketing experi- 
ence. J. Carlisle MacDonald, assistant to 
the chairman of U.S. Steel, points out 
that while President (now Chairman) 
Benjamin F. Fairless is “an engineer, a 
production man and an administrator, he 
has had considerable personal association 
with marketing activities. . .” 


John F. Long, manager of publications 
of Bethlehem Steel, shows that in this 
decade marketing experience on this pre- 
dominately inside, “working” board has 
been reduced from five to three: Arthur B 
Homer, who became president in 1945; 
Paul Mackall, v-p for sales, and D. D 
Strohmeier, v-p for shipbuilding—who in 
his time has sold a lot of ships. 


Electronics 


General Electric and Radio Corpora- 
tion of America present pictures too dif 
ferent to be “averaged.” 


(During the decade G-E reduced its 
directorate from 19 to 17. RCA’s re- 
mained at 12. Westinghouse cut from 16 
to 15. Of the current total 44 of all three, 
only eight work full time for these com- 
panies, and half of these are in RCA.) 


The 29 G-E and RCA directors today 
represent 42 “experiences,” as compared 
with 49 for their 31 directors in 1941. 
Marketing representation climbed from 
four to seven. In Ralph J. Cordiner and 
Frank M. Folsom, G-E and RCA have 
presidents with a lot of M. 


G-E also awards M’s to four outside 
directors: Dr. Donald K. David of Har- 
vard Business School: Thomas B. Mce- 
Cabe of Scott Paper; Neil H. McElroy of 
Procter & Gamble; Robert W. Woodruff 
of Coca-Cola. 


Folsom and Niles Trammell, until re- 
cently chairman of NBC, were RCA’s 
marketer-directors. Folsom, RCA says, 
“has sold everything from pearls to cuff 
buttons, from satins to soap.” Trammell 
sold wireless transmitters for RCA before 
he began to deal in a big way ia radio 
and then TV time. 


“Other” experience on RCA’s board 
includes Edward F. McGrady, labor-rela 
tions specialist, and one of the two women 
directors in all our companies — Mrs 
Douglas Horton, former head of the 
Waves and of Wellesley College 


Rubber 


In 1951 Goodyear became the first rub- 
ber company to pass the billion-dollar 
sales mark. At $837 million, the du Pont- 
controlled U.S. Rubber was not far be- 
hind. With Goodrich their combined vol- 
ume reached $2.576 billion 


The “three-company” directorate, in- 
cluding Goodrich, stood at 50 in 1951, as 
against 46 a decade before. But the inside 
directors remained unchanged at 13. 

Goodyear-U.S. Rubber’s “combined 
board” expanded from 34 to 37; their 
combined experiences from 40 to 48. 
Marketing remained at six: While Good- 
year dropped an M, U.S. Rubber added 
one, 

One veteran Goodyear director is Rob- 
ert S. Wilson, v-p for sales. Other M’s 
go to directors R. G. Cameron and B. A. 
Polsky. Chairman Paul W. Litchfield and 
President E. J. Thomas both get A and 
P. But L. E. Judd, public relations direc- 
tor, emphasizes that some of those with 
other letters have, “by force of circum- 
stances, acquired quite a lot of M on the 
way!” 

U.S. Rubber’s three marketers are Her 
bert E. Smith, former chairman; Thomas 
J. Needham, former v-p, and Elmer L 
White, v-p. 


Motors 


The motors information is somewhat 
muddled. Chrysler gave symbols to direc- 
tors, but failed to name them. Chrysler 
also did not send in annual reports. Ford, 
not publicly owned, made only a brief 
comment. GM identifications were nar- 
rower than others, and even these were 
made on only some of its directors. 

Still we have enough evidence to show 
that, despite the ability of these three 
outfits to sell more than $12.5 billion of 
motor cars and other things annually, 
little of their marketing genius rises to 
the directors’ level. 

Of 21 Chrysler directors in 1947, mar- 
keting got a single M, and an M and O. 
In 1951 only one of 20 Chrysler directors 
received an M. 

Ford merely says: “On the present 
board there is no one whom you could 
call a marketing expert.” 

As for General Motors—whose sales 
volume in recent years has nearly doubled 
that of any other company: 

Of 26 directors in 1947, 14 were out- 
siders. Eight were described only as in 
“general management’ —one of these, 
Charles E. Wilson, president, also was an 
“engineering graduate.” Four were called 
financial; two engineering (Ormond F. 
Hunt and Charles F. Kettering); one 
legal, and four, including John J. Raskob, 
simply as “not active officers.” 

Marketing’s sole representative was V-P 
Richard H. Grant. 

All these accounted for only 21 of the 
then 26-man board. The five omitted hap- 
pened to be high in the ranks of Z. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., which has 
controlled GM since 1918: 

Walter S. Carpenter, then president, 
since chairman of du Pont; 

Henry B. du Pont, then vice-president 
of du Pont; 

Henry F. du Pont; 

the late Lammot du Pont, then chair- 
man of du Pont, and 

Pierre Samuel du Pont, now honorary 
chairman of du Pont. 
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Biggest U.S. Manufacturers 
Analyzed Directors’ Careers 


Among the 50 largest-selling 
American manufacturing com- 
panies, these provided informa- 
tion on the primary experience 
of members of their directors, 
for both 1941 and 1951: 


Aluminum Company of 
America 

American Can Co. 

American Tobacco Co. 

Armour & Co. 

Borden Co. 

Chrysler Corp. 

Cities Service Co. 

General Electric Co. 

General Foods Corp. 

General Motors Corp. 

(joodyear ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

Inland Steel Corp. 

International Harvester Co. 

Kennecott Copper Co. 

National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

National Steel Corp. 

Procter & Gamble Co. 

Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

Schenley Industries, Inc. 

Sinclair Oil Co. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Company of 
California 

Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana 

Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) 

Sun Oil Co. 

Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

United States Rubber Co. 

United States Steel Corp. 

Wilson & Co. 


Partial participants — whose 
trends are noted but whose 
data are not used in the basic 
summaries include Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and Ford 
Motor Co. 
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You’re Also Right 
When You Use 
The CHRONICLE 
To Sell Houston 


ELEVEN MONTH RECORD OF DOMINANCE* 


HOUSTON HOUSTON HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE Post PRESS 


LOCAL 20,508,964 13,921,852 6,984,460 
NATIONAL 3,891,412 2,982,392 1,050,224 
CLASSIFIED 9,149,364 5,568,192 1,860,110 


TOTAL 33,549,740 22,472,436 9,894,794 


Chronicle's lead over Post — 11,077,304 total lines or 49.3% 
Chronicle's lead over Press — 23,654,946 total lines or 239.1% 


*12 month 1952 figures not available when 


this advertisement released 


For additional facts about the No. 1 
paper in the South's No. I market, contact 
your nearest Branham Company office. 


JESSE H. JONES, Publisher R. W. McCARTHY, Advertising Director 


JOHN T. JONES Jr., President M. J. GIBBONS, National Advertising Manager 
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View-Master stereo color pictures will add 
a dynamic new selling dimension to the por- 
trayal of your products and services! Sales- 
men like to use View-Master “come to life” 
oes because they get and hold attention, 
ecause they're lightweight, compact, easy 
to carry and show. Sales managers like View- 
Master stereo pictures because they get re- 
sults at low cost! If you have a selling 
problem, big or small, View-Master stereo 
pictures can help you solve it. Write for 
complete information. ; 
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Of 35 GM directors for 1951, only 
are listed. The four left out are: 

Lammot du Pont Copeland, secretary 
the du Pont company; 

Henry B. du Pont, still vice-president 
of du Pont; 

Angus B. Echols, v-p and finance com- 
mittee chairman of du Pont, and 

Richard K. Mellon of Pittsburgh, whose 
family put together such organizations as 
Alcoa, Gulf Oil and Koppers. 


Currently, 14 of GM's total 35 directors 
are insiders. Seventeen of the 35 are put 
into “general management”; five in finan- 
cial; two in engineering; none in law 
and again only Richard Grant in market- 
ing. 


Among GM's five “others” are Dr. Karl 
I. Compton of Massachusetts Tech and 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 


Thus while the combined Chrysler-GM 
directorate rose from 47 to 55 and their 
“experiences” from 60 to 63, administra 
tive expanded from 18 to 26, and produc 
tion from three to five. Engineering de 
clined from nine to six; financial from 16 
to 14; law from two to one; “others” 
from seven to six, marketing dropped 
from three to tavo. 


Chemicals 


The chemicals reports also are some 
what mixed. 


du Pont did not reveal the experience 
of its 36 directors in 1941. But detailed 
data on the 34 directors in 1951—24 of 
whom also were on the board a decade 
before 
ences.” 


-shows some 59 “primary experi 


Here our du Pont reporter emphasizes 
that “it is by the very reason of the com- 
prehensiveness of their backgrounds in 
the chemical industry that they have won 
to their positions,” 


Fourteen of the 59 experiences have 
been administrative—usually mixed with 
others. At least 21 directors have been 
(chemistry); 15 in 
finance; two in law; three predominantly 
in production, and = six—again usually 
with other experience—in marketing. 


in “engineering” 


With a couple of exceptions, such as 
Alfred P. Sloan Jr. and Donaldson Brown 
of GM, all 34 directors work actively 
inside.” 


Among the marketing-experienced on 
the present board are 

Lammot du P. Copeland, who rose 
through sales and market analysis to cor- 
poration secretary ; 

Eugene du Pont, who in 1902 became 
assistant director of sales, concentrating 
on explosives in the Midwest; 

Pierre S. du Pont 3d, assistant director 
of sales of rubber chemicals; 

J. Warren Kinsman, v-p—who has sold 
dyestutts, organic 
chemicals, and other lines; 

John Willard MeCoy, retired v-p, who 
advised the executive committee on sales, 
advertising, public relations and trade 


chemicals, plastics, 


analysis 


Like Chrysler, Union Carbide sent only 
a list of disembodied symbols. But in this 
fastest-growing of our 30 big companies 
the svmbols, for both years, show heavy 
marketing experience. 


Of 12 total “experiences” of nine direc- 
tors in 1947, one was exclusively M; three 


M with production; three wholly in law 
and two wholly finance. 


Of 14 “experiences” of 11 directors in 
1951, three were in marketing; two others 
marketing with production, and one mar- 
keting with finance. One was in finance 
alone; two law, and one “research.” 


In both vears most of Carbide’s board 
have been insiders—respectively, five of 
nine and six of 11. 


Foods 


Turn now to the first of the consumer- 
product industries. 


Between 1941 and 1951 the number of 
men and one woman who sat around the 
big composite table of five food companies 
declined from 82 to 75, and their com- 
bined “experiences” from 140 to 132. (The 
woman, representing the sole “other” ex- 
perience in all five companies, was Mrs. 
Marjorie Post Davies, a General Foods 
director, daughter of C. W. Post 


Insiders increased from 24 to 27, or 
from 29 to 36%. 


Marketing experiences declined from 33 
to 30. 


Armour expanded its board from 15 to 
17, increasing experiences from 19 to 28. 
Marketers increased from three to four. 


Marketing experience at Armour is tied 
up with others. Frederick W. Specht, 
chairman and president, is given 4,M,P,F; 
Robert E. Pearsall, executive v-p, gets 
1,.P,M, and John E. Sanford, v-p at 
Atlanta, M and P. The other M, with 4 
and F, is put beside the name of Director 
Paul F. Clark, president, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Another meat packer, Wilson & Co., 
reduced its board from 11 to nine; “ex- 
periences” from 13 to 11. In both years 
the only inside directors were Thomas F. 
Wilson, chairman, and Edward Foss Wil- 
son, president. Wilson sent only the busi- 
ness titles of its outside directors. Four 
of them could be called financial men and 
two, among other things, marketers. 


While Borden's board was whittled 
from 13 to 12, its experiences expanded 
from 20 to 21, and marketing from six to 
seven. In 1941 six were company execu- 
tives and two more with ice cream di- 
visions. In 1951 five were Borden execu- 
tives and one with a creamery division. 


The sole exclusive M for both vears 
went to Harry A. Ross, vice-president. In 
vice-presidents Harold W. Comfort and 
Robcliff V. Jones, it is combined, in both 
years, with J; in V-P Charles W. Eck- 
burg, in 1951, with a P. Directors L. 
Manuel Hendler of Hendler Creamery 
Co. and H. W. Prentiss Jr., chairman of 
Armstrong Cork, also rate an M with 4. 
Theodore G. Montague, Borden's presi- 
dent, is marked .1,M,P. 


Though National Dairy reduced its di- 
rectorate from 27 to 19—and “experiences” 
from 64 to 45—inside directors increased 
from six to 10. Counting 14 directors 
from subsidiaries in 1941 and seven in 
1951, the insiders, respectively, become 
20 and 17. Though the marketers were 
reduced from 17 to 10, they still repre- 
sented more than half of all directors. 

L. A. Van Bomel, National Dairy’s 
chairman and president, who made our 
analysis, gives a separate M for 1941 only 
to E. J. Finneran, then v-p for sales. 
Other 1941 M’s were joined with 4's and 
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“For nearly every American, systematic saving during productive years is the 
best means of insuring future security. We at Northrop Aircraft believe in the 
Payroll Savings Plan. We feel that bond purchases contribute greatly toward 
keeping us free as a nation and financially independent as individuals.” 


In addition to a deep, personal interest in his own com- 
pany’s Payroll Savings Plan, Mr. Echols is Chairman of 
the Aircraft Industry Committee to build employee par- 
ticipation in the Payroll Savings Plan. 


e When Mr. Echols’ Committee was formed, 17 major 
airframe manufacturers and Ll major suppliers. em- 
ploying 400,000 workers, had a total of 80,000 employees 
enrolled in the Payroll Savings Plan. 

e At Mr. Echols’ request all 28 companies agreed to con- 


duct person-to-person canvasses among their employees. 


e The first companies to complete their canvasses report 
a total of more than 70.000 new Payroll Savers bringing 


the industry total to more than 150,000 participants. 


e In the first reports on campaigns, average payroll par- 

ticipation (companies reporting) went from 20% to 
Latest indications are that the average participa- 
will be well over 5047 by the 


a2 fo. 
tion — all 28 companies 
time the canvasses are completed, 

e It is estimated that the 70.000 new Payroll Savers 
already added to the Plan through the co-operation of 


Mr. Echols and his Committee will purchase more than 


15 million dollars worth of Series E Defense Bonds dur- 

ing the next twelve months. 

Has every employee of your company been offered an 
opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan? If not, 
phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build- 
ing, D. C. Your State Director will help you conduct a 


person-to-person Canvass. 


Typical Companies Reporting Results of 
Person-to-Person Canvasses, Payroll Savings Plan. 
Before After 
Canvass Canvass 
38.7% "B5.8% 
Continental Motors 10% 70% 
Boeing Aircraft 17.8% 55.1% 
Rohr Aircraft 1.3% 77.6% 
Solar Aircraft 1.8% 60.5% 
Bell Airciaft 14% 50% 


Hughes Aircraft 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
I J g 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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P’s—except in the case of Van Bomel, 
who received A, E, M and P. 


For 1951 there were no exclusive M’s. 
E. E. Stewart, executive vice-president, 
received the same four symbols as Van 
Bomel, and vice-presidents John H. Kraft, 
Elmer J. Mather, P. P. Miller and Ray- 
mond J. Wise all represented marketing, 
with administration and __ production. 
Three of the other M’s went to heads of 
National Dairy divisions; the tenth to 
Director W. S. S. Rodgers, who rose to 
chairman of the Texas Co. largely on 
the selling side. 


General Foods’ board membership ex 
panded from 16 to 18, while inside direc 
tors remained at six. 


“Experiences” increased from 24 to 28, 
and marketing from five to seven. 


Clarence Francis, then president, re- 
ceived a single M in 1941. Now chairman, 
he has since been added an A. Among A 
and M’s in 1941 were Colby M. Chester, 
then chairman, now honorary chairman; 
Charles W. Metcalf, vice-president, and 
Robert S. Cheek of Cheek-Neal Coffee 
Co., Nashville. Austin S. Igleheart—then 
executive v-p, and now  president—re 


ceived A, M and F. 


In 1951 GF’s “marketing” directors in 
cluded—in addition to Chester, Francis 
and Igleheart—Charles G. Mortimer Jr., 
who rose through sales and advertising 
to executive v-p; and_ vice-presidents 
Clarence E. Eldridge, Curtis H. Gager 
and William M. Robbins. 


Ageressive and well established na 
tional food manufacturer offers ex 
ceptional opportunity for sales 
manager and division sales super 
visor, with established past record 
of personal sales and merchandis 
ing and with ability of organizing 
sales personnel and sales programs 
Must have wide acquaintance with 
buyers of larger chains, buying as 
sociations, wholesale and distribu 
tor outlets 


Also opening for man with past 
experience in buying of raw ma 
terials for large volume margarine 
and salad dressing operations 
Products manufactured are mar- 
garine, salad dressing, peanut but 
ter, cucumber pickles, prune juice 
Address in writing your reply to 
Mr. Stephen J. Bartush, President, 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Ine., 14401 
Dexter Bivd., Detroit 6, Michigan 
Give in first letter, age, marital! 
status and full detail of your past 
experience and territories covered 
No personal interviews granted un 
til arranged for 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES 


Company, long established and 
national leader in its field, has 
openings for salesmen and sales 
executives due to expanding 
program. Some knowledge ad- 
vertising preferable. All replies 
confidential. Guaranteed draw, 
commission. Give full details 
background. Box 2928. 


Tobacco 


Next to foods, the tobacco companies 
have the highest proportion of sales ex- 
perience in their directorial makeup. 


American’s board is composed almost 
half—eight of 17—of insiders; R. J. Rey- 
nolds’ is entirely “inside.” 


These top two tobaccos increased their 
joint board in 10 years from 29 to 32 
members, and their “experiences” from 
54 to 56. But whereas American calls all 
its directors “administrators,” Reynolds 
can find only three A’s among its current 
group of 15. 


Marketing experience of both together 
remained at nine: American dropped one 
marketer, to seven, and Reynolds added 
one to make two. 


Among American’s 1941 directors who 
worked predominantly in marketing were 
President George W. Hill and vice-presi 
dents George W. Hill Jr. and Vincent 
Riggio, since president. Others, including 
Paul M. Hahn, then v-p and now presi- 
dent, worked on marketing and other 
operations. 


Today, Hahn reports predominant mar 
keting experience for Director Alfred F. 
Bowden and Vice-President Richard J. 
Boylan. Marketing is shown with other 
experience for President Hahn, a former 
lawyer; Vice-President Edmund A. Har- 
vey; Treasurer Harry R. Hilyard, and 
Directors Harry N. Hanmer and Thomas 
P. Connors. 


On its “working” board in 1941, Rey- 
nolds had only one direct marketing rep- 
resentative—E. A. Darr, manager of the 
sales department. Three of the top brass 

S. Clay Williams, W. N. Reynolds and 
James A. Gray—were shown to have had 
experience in “general administration,” 
coupled, respectively, with legal, leaf to 
bacco buying and financial. 


In the 1951 board responsibilities and 
experience were similarly divided. One 
exception was that, in addition to Presi 
dent Darr, W. T. Smither, manager of 
advertising, had become a_ marketing 
member. 


Soap 


The sole eligible soap company among 
the Foremost Fifty (Lever Brothers 
and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet weren't big 
enough to count) is Procter & Gamble 
Co. 


During the decade P&G's board ex 
panded from 12 to 17, and their experi- 
ences from 18 to 30. Meanwhile, the 
number of inside directors increased from 
seven (counting long-retired Col. William 
Procter) to nine. Marketing directors 
trebled from three to nine! 


In 1947 P&G's then president, Richard 
R. Deupree, was marked M and A. The 
company then had five v-ps—of whom 
two marketing men, Clarence J. Huff for 
sales and Ralph F. Rogan for advertising 
—were directors. 


In 1951, Deupree, now chairman, and 
Rogan, v-p, again appear. With them 
are a new president, Neil H. McElroy, 
who moved up through marketing, aad 
vice-presidents Howard J. Morgens, 
Thomas J. Woods, and Walter L. Lingle 
Jr.—respectively, for advertising, domestic 
sales and overseas operations. J. Gibson 
Pleasants, v-p for manufacturing, gets an 
M and an E, and two outside directors 
have had primary marketing experience. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


The ratio of marketing-experienced 
men on the board of Schenley Industries, 
Inc., has risen in 10 years from 40 to 
50%. While the board’s membership was 
being expanded from 15 to 20, the M’s 
represented on it went from six to 10. 


Schenley has had predominantly a 
“working-member” board—the insiders in- 
creasing from 13 to 16. 


For 1941 a single M was marked for 
Vice-presidents David Bunim, Theodore 
C. Wiehe and Oscar J. Wile. M, with 
P, was noted for Lewis S. Rosenstiel, 
chairman; Lester E. Jacobi, president, and 
Milton J. Nauheim, executive v-p. 


The current list includes all these ex- 
cept Wile—with Jacobi still a director 
and Rosenstiel chairman and president. 
New M directors are T. W. Balfe (an M 
beside his 4); Frank C. Verbest, presi- 
dent of Blatz Brewing, a Schenley sub- 
sidiary, and three vice-presidents long 
experienced in marketing: John L. Leban, 
Seymour D. Hesse and Harry G. Serlis. 


Containers 


With 15 directors in both years, and 
predominant single experience (no 1's!) 
indicated for each, American Can Co.’s 
comparisons show up clearly: Engineer- 
ing and legal remained at one and pro- 
duction at two. Financial directors were 
reduced from eight to seven, and market- 
ing moved up from three to four. 


In 1951 two of the marketers were 
active insiders: Carl H. Black, chairman, 
and William C. Stolk, president. Another 
was former President Maurice J. Sulli- 
van; the fourth, Director Dudley W. 
Figgis, formerly executive vice-president. 

A decade ago M’s were noted for Sul- 
livan, Figgis and Black. 


Farm Equipment 


Though International Harvester Co. 
has long been the largest factor in mech- 
anizing the nation’s farms, its scope today 
also embraces motor trucks, refrigeration 
and other products. The truck business, 
in fact, represented more than two-fifths 
of the $1.076 billion domestic total. 
Actually, with sales to foreign and other 
subsidiaries, the combined IH volume then 
totaled $1.277 billion. 


Harvester’s directorate was expanded 
from 17 to 18; the'r “experiences” from 
28 to 31—but the number of inside mem- 
bers stayed at four. The marketing group 
expanded from five to six. 


In 1941 the only inside director to re- 
ceive a single M was Maurice F. Holo- 
han, first vice-president. But Judson F. 
Stone, chairman (who formerly sold as 
an assistant branch manager); Fowler 
McCormick, president, John L. McCaffrey, 
second v-p, and Director Cyrus McCor- 
mick had marketing, along with other 
experience. 

Stone, Fowler and Cyrus McCormick, 
and McCaffrey, now president, also are 
on the 1951 board. Marketing experience 
also is represented in Peter V. Moulder, 
executive vice-president, and in Director 
James L. Palmer, president of Marshall 
Field & Co... 

For the tough-selling times ahead, 
SALES MANAGEMENT suggests that 
more M’s on more of these major 
boards can mean more marketing 
power! 
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SALES EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Unusual opportunity for aggressive 
sales executive at home office of well 
established, progressive, nationally- 
known midwestern manufacturer’ of 
hand tools, 


Manufacturer desires to greatly ex 
pand sales through new tool lines re 
cently added. Applicant should have 
solid record of achievement and thor 
ough knowledge of automotive, hard- 
ware, and industrial distribution fields 
—particularly automotive. 


Integrity of products and organiza 
tion offers right applicant unlimited op- 
portunity. Substantial salary now with 
even larger return if performance so 
warrants. 

Send complete resumé, past experi- 
ence, business connections and other 
information you believe will assist us 
in making our decision, Address Wil- 
liam P. Laughlin, 222 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


For Additional Classified 
Advertisements See Pages 133-138 


SALES MANAGER—Opportunity fer ag- 
gressive, imaginative sales executive with 
experience in instituting and directing 
sales policy in national market. Ability 
to analyze and plan are primary func- 
tional requirements. This is a position of 
real responsibility for a man who can 
show a proven record of results. Include 
brief summary of experience with inquiry. 
Box 2933, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 


“The Seiatch Fad, 


Before the election is too old-hat, I 
ought to tell you about Luke, Jim 
Collins’: gardener who doubles as a 
minister. At first, Luke thought he’d 
vote for both candidates. When he 
found he had to pick one, he said: 
“Let the Lord decide”... then voted 
for Stevenson. However, 
Luke says he’s satisfied. 


comma, 


Incidentally, if by now the Senato: 
from Oregon figures he was a nut to 
bolt, he should sign his name: “R. FE. 
Norse.” 


* 
Rhythm Section: “Shift to Fordo 
matic and you'll never shift again.” 
s 
How’s That Again? Dep’t: “Goose 


Given to Ejisenhower.’’—News-head 
in The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


And then there was the Chinese egg 
song: “They try to tell us we’re Foo 


Yung.” 


NIT 1 like 


? 


apartment-living, don't 
ou 
wit—"No. It's nice to have a_ house 

around the man.” 

° 


First-class headline by American 
Type Founders: “Century, the capa- 
ble type.” 

. 


I meant ‘to say sooner that the arti 
cle on air-conditioning by Bernie 
Nortman in the Oct. 15 issue of SM 
was as sane and sound a monograph 
on the subject as these old eyes have 
ever seen. It plumbed sales possibili 
ties as yet unscratched for a whole 
industry. 

a 


I also liked this sign on a moun- 
tain-lodge: “Special Inattention Giv- 
en to Honeymooners.” 


Waring’s Pennsylvanians singing a 
spiritual today is a far cry from War- 
ing’s Pennsylvanians of 20 years ago, 
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when they gave us “Love For Sale,” 
with lyrics that would 
cleared for air-time today. 


never be 


How about calling king-size Cam- 
els “Cameleers’” instead of ‘“Cav- 
aliers,” and preserving the desert 
atmosphere ? 

* 


It wasn’t funny to watch, there on 
the screen, but one girl literally 
knocked herself out giving a Luden’s 
Cough Drop commercial. Monitor 
Bill Slater, of “20 Questions,” cov- 
ered up nicely, the show went on, and 
the model came out of her syncope. 
(Faint, to you, Tessie. ) 


I like G-E products, but I gag on 
that paradoxical coinage, “Black- 
Daylite.” 

s 


Jack Lutz wonders if that small 
purse for small change called “Petty 
Purse” is intended for “mad money” ? 


The Sheboygan Press (Wis.) says 
a poor man worries over his next 
meal, a millionaire over his /ast. The 
same sheet says the reason a great 
many American families don’t own an 
elephant is that they have never been 
offered an elephant for a dollar down 
and a dollar a week. 


A quote from Herb Dickson: “The 
way to save face is to keep the lower 
part of it shut.” 


According to The Pipeline, a safe- 
ty-minded pastor, when asked to bless 
St. Christopher medals for his parish- 
ioners, always reminds them: “This 
blessing is only good up te 35 miles- 
an-hour.” 


A friend of mine who has had some 
domestic troubles says: “The best 
cure for love-at-first-sight is to take 
another look!” 


“It is a great misfortune to have 
neither enough wit to talk well, nor 
enough judgment to be silent.”—La 


Bruyere. 


Memory Lane: The Furness liner 
Monarch of Bermuda had _ barely 
cleared The Narrows back there in 
the Prohibition era, when thirsty 
Americans began assaulting the Bac- 
chanalian Bar in force. They clus- 
tered around the brass rail like flies 
around a molasses-barrel, and the two 
English bartenders couldn’t keep pace 
with the orders. 

There was the rising hum of al- 
coholic conversation ... the rhythmic 
slither of chopped ice in shakers... . 
the clink of cash-register bell . . . the 
general confusion and clangor of an 
Irish wake. One bartender, a_ bit 
confounded by the seeming urgency 
of the customers, addressed this puz- 
zled query to no one in particular: 
“What is this... 


a contest?” 


Copywriters At Work Dep’t: Note 
that what you are asked to get rid of 
is always ugly fat. And that the pain 
in your sacroiliac is always a nagging 
backache. And that the food-product 
is always pennies per serving. Boy, 
are we in a rut! 


As a faunaphile, one of my very 
favorite TV programs is “Zoo Par- 
ade.” I’ve almost taken to nibbling 
on Ken-L-Biskits in appreciation of 
this Sunday half-hour. 


A former neighbor of mine, presi- 
dent of a spring-water company, tells 
me that the purest water is absolutely 
without taste of any kind. That’s a 
good test, I find. 


* 

lf for no better reason, reckless 
drivers ought to straighten up and fly 
right because they are sending insur- 
ance-rates soaring. The increases hit 
them, too, naturally. 


General Eisenhower made around 
$800,000 before taxes with his book, 
“Crusade in Europe.” In the writing- 
trade, it pays to be a non-professional. 


Name for a picture-mag: “Lens.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


market 


newspaper 


Seattle is the richest retail 
market in the nation in cities 
with population of over half 
a million persons. The aver- 
age income per family in 
metropolitan Seattle (latest 
A.B.C. City Zone Population: 
675,699) last year was 
$6,234, Sales Management 


magazine reports. 


These statistics prove that 
Seattle is a big, rich market 
—a good place to reap a 
harvest with your advertising 
dollars. Tap this growing, 
populous market with fre- 
quent, consistent advertising 


in THE SEATTLE TIMES. 


SEATTLE’S NEWSPAPER 


rue SEATTLE TIME 


Represented by O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC * New York * Detroit * Chicago «+ los Angeles + San Francisco 


hy does a woman prefer 
one brand over others? 


Three brands. All good quality. All the same 
price. But week after week she walks up to the 
shelf and buys brand ‘‘B’’. Why? 

No sales clerk influences her. Her mind was 
made up before she entered the store. 

Today, store display is not enough. Adver- 
tising must sell preference for a brand outside 
the store—in the home. And it must be power- 
ful enough to keep a customer buying the same 
brand regardless of competitive promotion. 

For that kind of selling, no medium can 
match newspapers. Newspapers are the 
medium women shop today to buy today—in 
which they look every day for news and ready- 
to-use buying ideas. 

More than any other medium, newspapers 
can help you get the sales and market posi- 
tion you feel you should have—the consumer 


franchise that pays off in continuing volume 
and prestige. And in the big Chicago market, 
you can build the strongest consumer fran- 
chise by using the Chicago Tribune. 

Thru the use of the Chicago Tribune’s con- 
sumer-franchise plan, advertisers are now 
getting retailers to stock and feature their 
brands because their advertising delivers what 
the retailer wants— quick sales in big volume. 
They are getting larger immediate orders at a 
lower sales cost. 

You can use the plan to strengthen your 
market position, pave the way to future ex- 
pansion and produce greater returns from 
every dollar of your Chicago advertising ap- 
propriation. For full details, get in touch with 
your Chicago Tribune advertising representa- 
tive today. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


ADVERTISING SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


New York City Detroit 
E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
220 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago 
A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 


Penobscot Bldg. 


. . f 

San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
155 Montgomery St 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Blvd. 
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